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[INTRODUCTION 

T he purpose and sbope of an introduction in these days have become 
much wider. Many a time it is not merely an introduction to 
the work which is being published but is also an introduction to the 
subject treated therein. That is not all. A history of the subject trea^ 
ted is expected to be given, and in givang the history the writer of 
an introduction is also expected to solve knotty historical as well us 
antiquarian problems relating to the subject. Thus an introduction is- 
many a time more in the nature of an independent treatise than con¬ 
fined strictly to its original purpose of introducing the reader to the work. 

It is natural, when a subject treated is abstruse or is such 
that about whose utility diverse conflicting opinions are held or about 
which doubt is raised whether it can have a place at all amongst 
the scientific subjects, that more is expected of the writer of an in¬ 
troduction. However, unless the writer can assume that the class of 
readers for whom the introduction is meant is sufficiently educated and 
cultured in the lores of the day his task becomes difficult. He may be 
unnecessarily occupied with the elementarily phases of the subject and 
may not be able to do full justice to the comparatively advanced and 
important phases thereof. 

The writer has also to bear in mind that the class generally 
■interested in the preseht subject in this country is comprised largely 
of members who, though very educated and cultured according to the an¬ 
cient modes of instruction prevailing in India, are yet comparatively igno¬ 
rant of the English, language and many a time do not have even toler¬ 
able acquaintance with the modern thoughts and culture. 

; ' While writing therefore, this part of the introduction dealing 
with the general aspect of the subject, the writer has kept in view be¬ 
fore him the well educated reader who is well conversant with .the 
East^ as well the Western thoughts; but while writing the re- 
ihaipinig .parts he has kef^^ .view the other class also. « > 
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The work here pubhshediSa JainTantra erititied *‘Sri Bhairava 
Padmavatikalpa/’ The subject treated therein is Mantrika worship of 
goddess Sri Padm^vati, who is a deity attendant on Sri Parsvanatha 
the 23rd of the 24 Tirthankaras worshipped by the Jains; 

This brings us to the subject of ‘Mantra’ or magic which is 
common to all early religions. We shall quote here what Sir John 
Woodroffe says on the subject of magic and magical symbolism in 
his work “Shakti and Shakta.” 

MAGIC AND MAGICAL SYMBOLISM 

“It has been practised, though condemned, in Christian Europe. ... It has been 
well observed that there are two significant facts about occultism namely its catho¬ 
licity (it is to be found in all lands and ages) and its amazing power of recuperation 
after it has been supposed to have been disproved as mere superstition.’* 

« « 41 

Magic was dismissed by practically all educated men as something too evidently 
foolish and nonsensical to deserve attention or inquiry. In recent years the position 
has been reversed in the West, and complaint is again made of the revival of witch¬ 
craft and occultism today. The reason of this is that modern scientific investigation 
has established the objectivity of leading phenomena of occultism. For instance, about 
a century or so ago it was still believed that a person could inflict physical injury 
on another by means other than physical. And this is what is to be found in that 
portion of the Tantra Shastras which deal with the Shatkarma. Witches confessed 
.to having committed this crime and were punished therefor. At a later date, the 
witchcraft trials were held to be evidence of the superstition both of the accused and 
accusers. Yet psychology now allows the principle that Thought is itself a Force, 
and that by Thought alone, properly directed, without any known physical means 
the thought of another, and hence his whole condition, can be affected. By physical 
means 1 mean direct physical means, for occultism may, and docs avail, itself of 
physical means to stimulate and intensify the force and direction of thought. This 
is the meaning of the magic rituals which have been so much ridiculed. Why is black 
the colour of Marana Karma ? Because that colour incites and maintains and empha¬ 
sizes the will to kill. So Hypnotism (Vashikaranam) as an instance of the exercise 
of the Power of Thought makes use of gestures, rotatory instruments and so forth.” 

“The Magician having a firm faith in his (or her) power (for faith in occultism as in 
religion is essential) surrounds"himself with every incentive to concentrated, pro¬ 
longed and (in malevolent magic), malevolent thought. A figure or other object such 
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as part of the clothing, hair/nails and so forth of the victim represents the person 
to be attacked by magic. This serves as the ‘immediate object’ on which the magical 
thought is expended. The Magician is helped by this and similar aids to a state of 
fixed and malignant attention which is rendered intense by action taken on the sub¬ 
stituted object. It is not of course the injuries done to this object which are the direct 
cause of injury to the person attacked, but the thought of the magician of which 
these injuries are a materialisation. There is thus present the circumstance which a 

modern psychologist would demand for success in a telepathic experiment. 

« ♦ 

In all cases the general principle is the same, namely the setting in motion and direc¬ 
tion of powerful thought by appropriate means.”-Shakti & Shakta; Chapter III, 
2nd Edition, pp. 55-57. 

Those who give a psychological explanation of this phenomenon “would hold that 
the magical symbolisms are without inherent force but work according to race and 
individual characteristics on the mind which does the rest. Others believe that there 
is an inherent power in symbolism itself, that the “symbol,” is not merely such but 
an actual expression of, an instrument by which, certain occult laws are brought into 
play. In other words the power of “symbolism” derives not merely from the effect 
which it may have on particular minds likely to be affected by it but from itself as 
a law external to human thought. Some again (and Indian magicians amongst others) 
believe in the presence and aid of discarnate personalities (such as the unclean Pisha- 
chas) given in the carrying out of occult operations.” 

nt * * 

“There has been, and is, a change of attitude due to an increase of psychological 
knowledge and scientific investigation into objective facts. Certain reconciliations 
have been suggested, bringing together the ancient beliefs, which sometimes exist in 
crude and ignorant forms. These reconciliations may be regarded as insufficiently 
borne out by the evidence. On the other hand, a proposed reconciliation may be 
accepted as one that on the whole seems to meet the claims made by the occultist 
on one side and the scientific psychologist on the other. But in the present state of 
knowledge it is no longer possible to reject both claims as evidently absurd. Men of 
approved scientific position have, notwithstanding the ridicule and scientific bigotry 
to which they have been exposed, considered the facts to be worthy of their inves¬ 
tigation. And on the psychological side successive and continuous discoveries are 
being made which corroborate ancient beliefs in substance, though they are not al- 
w^ays in consonance with the mode in which those beliefs were expressed. We must 
face the fact that (with religion) occultism is in some form or another a widely dif¬ 
fused bdief of humanity. All however will be agreed in holding that malevolent Magic 
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is a great Sin. In leaving the subject of magic I may here add that modern psychology 
and its data afford remarkable corroboration of some other Indian beliefs such as 
that Thought is a Force, and that its operation is in a field of •Consciousness which 
is wider than that of which the mind is ordinarily aware.”-Shakti & Shakta: Chapter 
111, 2nd Edition, pp, 57 to 59. 

THOUGHT FORCE 

That Psychology nowadays considers that ‘Thought’ itself 
is ‘Force’-a form of energy and that as stated above various physical 
results follow through concentrated attention and specially when it 
assumes emotive form, we shall sul)stantiate by extracts from various 
works. In his work entitled “Thoughts are things”, William Walker 
Atkinson, while generally showing that Thought is a form of energy 
quotes Prof. Ochorowicz: 

“Every living being is a dynamic focus. A dynamic focus tends ever to propagate 
the motion that is proper to it. Propagated motion becomes transformed according 
to the medium it traverses. Motion tends always to propagate itself. Therefore when 
we see work of any kind-mechanical, electrical, nervic, or psychic-disappear with¬ 
out visible effect, then, of two things, one happens, either a transmission or a trans¬ 
formation. Where does the first end, and where does the second begin ? In an identical 
medium there is only transmission. In a different medium there is transformation. 
You send an electric current through a thick wire. You have the current, but you do 
not perceive any other force. But cut that thick wire and connect the ends by means 
of a fine wire; the fine wire will grow hot; there will be a transformation of a part 
of the current into heat. Take a pretty strong current and interpose a wire still more 
resistant, or a very thin carbon rod. The carbon will emit light. Apart of the current 
then is transformed into heat and light. This light acts in every direction around 
about, first visibly as light, then invisibly as heat and as electric current. Hold a 
magnet near it. If the magnet is weak and movable, in the form of a magnetic needle, 
the beam of light will cause it to deviate; if it is strong and immovable, it will in 
turn cause the beam of light to deviate. And all this from a distance, without contact, 
without special conductors. A process that is at once chemical, physical and psychical, 
goes on in a brain. A complex action of this kind is propagated through the gray 
matter, as waves are propagated in water. . . . Regarded on its physiological side, 
an idea is only a vibration, a vibration that is propagated, yet which does not pass 
out of a medium in which it can exist as such. It is propagated as far as other like 
vibra ions allow. It is propagated more widely if it assumes the character which 
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subjectively we call emotive. But it cannot go beyond without being transformed. 
Nevertheless, like force in general, it cannot remain in isolation, it escapes in disguise.” 
Prof. Ochorowicz says further “Thought stays at home, as the chemical action 
of a battery remains in the battery; it is represented by its dynamic correlate, called 
in the case of the battery, a current, and in the case of the brain—I know not what; but 
whatever its name may be, it is the dynamic correlate of thought. I have chosen the 
term ‘dynamic correlate.’ There is something more than that; the universe is neither 
dead nor void. A force that is transmitted meets other forces, and if it is transformed 
only little by little, it usually limits itself to modifying another force at its own cost, 
though without suffering perceptibly thereby. This is the case particularly with for 
ces that are persistent, concentrated, well seconded by their medium; it is the case 
with the physiological equilibrium, nervic force, psychic force, ideas, emotions, ten¬ 
dencies. These modify environing forces without themselves disappearing; they are 
but imperceptibly transformed, and if the next man is of a nature exceptionally well 
adapted to them, they gain in inductive action.”-Thoughts are Things pp. 22 to 25. 

What Prof. Ochorowicz calls dynamic correlate of thought has 
not been yet scientifically named and is known by various names 
such as ‘thought force’, ‘dynamic thought’, and ‘mind power’. These 
terms, however, cover the static as well as dynamic phases of the 
thought-currents. The better terms would be ‘thought-vibra¬ 
tions’, ‘thought-waves’, ‘mental currents’, etc. “The matter of names, 
however, is not important, the vital fact being that every person is 
constantly sending forth mental currents of different degrees of power, 
character and quality, which often travel to great distances, and which 
coming in contact with the minds of persons in whom is manifested 
a degree of harmony with the character of the thought, there tends 
to induce or reproduce the original thought, emotion, feeling, desire 
or other mental state.’’ Thoughts are Things pp.-29-30. 

Prof. Ochorowicz says “It (thought) is propagated more widely 
if it assumes the character which subjectively we call emotive.’’ There 
are, however, “certain fixed persistent abstract ideas which form men¬ 
tal images as clearly defined as the strongest feeling, desire, or emo¬ 
tion—^for instance, the result of the concentrated thought of an inven¬ 
tor, scientist, or artist, which produces a mental image of a remarkable 
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degree of depth and clearness, from which emanate thought waves 
of unusual power and vitality.” Thoughts are Things-p. 33. 

We may refer the reader who may be anxious to pursue the 
subject further to another work by the same writer entitled “Thought 
Force in Business and Everyday Lite”, which will convince him how 
the dynamic force acting in all matters relating to the Practical Men¬ 
tal Science is really ‘Thought’ and how it developes into personal 
magnetism or psychic influence giving distinct personality to each. 
Again the whole subject has been treated by what is termed the new 
Psychology and has been set forth succinctly by the same writer in 
his work “The New Psychology.” This work is principally relied on 
and utilised while treating the subject in the following pages, and 
the writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the learned author thereof. 

NEW THOUGHT-NEW PSYCHOLOGY 

A new set of psychologists began working along the lines of 
a utilitarian psychology—a psychology that could be used in every 
day life, a psychology that was workable. They unconsciously worked 
aloqg the lines of what is now called the pragmatic school of thought 
—“the school that holds that the truth and value of a science, phi¬ 
losophy, or idea, consists of its value when applied and set to work." 
An important feature of the new psychology has been the raising of 
certain little-understood phases of mental activity from the region of 
the occult and mystical, and the' placing of them among the re¬ 
cognised and at least partially understood phenomena of psychology.” 
But what was formerly regarded as a part of “abnormal psychology” 
especially that wonderful field of mental activity outside the range 
of consciousness, generally known as the “sub-conscious”, “subjective”, 
or “subliminal” fields, is now freely accorded a place in the normal 
psychology. Not only that, but “these fields are now regarded as con¬ 
taining within them at least nine-tenths of our mental activities.” 
“The New Psychology has succeeded in showing that, so far as its 
investigations have extended, there is no super-natural—that every- 
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thing is natural—that what has been considered super-natural is 
merely natural phenomena the nature of which has not been under¬ 
stood—that natural law and order is ever in evidence in these newly 
understood phases of the mind.” It has considered how these may be 
turned to account in the everyday lives of the people both in the 
regions of developing desirable qualities and in the restraining and in¬ 
hibiting of the undesirable ones. The best authorities on the subject are 
Lewes, Von Hartmann, Hamilton, Taine, Maudsley, Kay, Carpenter, 
Halleck, Prof. Gates, Jastrow, Schofield and Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Leibnitz, we may state here, was the discoverer of the unconscious 
activities of the mind. The famous philosopher Schopenhauer also was 
in this respect a fore-runner of the psycho-analyst Freud. Prof. William 
James has criticised the Sex theory and medical materialism of the 
h'reudian School and deprecated attempts at re-interpretation of re¬ 
ligious experiences of mystics and others on the assumption of uni¬ 
versal applicability of the Sex-theory. The New Psychology though 
recognizing the sub-conscious phase of the mind does not accept the 
sex-theory nor the medical materialism as any explanation of mysti¬ 
cism or occultism. Although the New Psychology does not hold the 
activities of sub-conscious plane of mind as supernatural, “it admits 
the existence of a superconscious region or plane of mind W’hich has 
activities which may be considered supernormal and unusual. To some 
favoured ones of the present race there come flashes from this wonder¬ 
ful region of mind, and we call them genius, inspiration, intuition, etc.” 

IMAGINATION 

“The New Psychology regards the faculty of Imagination in 
its creative aspect with a degree of consideration foreign to the older 
view.” It considers it a positive faculty and urges its scientific control 
and development. How that can be done is a matter of details. 

In combination with Desire and Will, Imagination developes 
desirable faculties of mind and builds up character. It is thus, much 
useful for self-development and unfoldment of the latent powers of 
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mind. This happens under the two well known laws viz<; .The Law 
of Materialization and the Law of Attraction. Under the operation of 
the first law, thought tends to materialize itself into objective reality; 
and under the operation of the second, it tends to draw to itself the; 
particular materials conducive to its materialization and expression. 
The outward manifestation also, that is attainment of any object thought 
of, takes place under the operation of the same two laws. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the Visualisation, that is to say 
seeing vividly in imagination, is the first step towards attainment. The 
entire creative and inventive work of man is simply the result of the 
materialization of his imaginings. But imagination should be distin¬ 
guished from its negative form “Fancy” i. e. “Day dreaming.” Fancy 
is involuntary imagination and is without purpose or use. It is a mild 
form of mental intoxication tending to weaken the Will. Positive ima¬ 
gination is to a purpose and results in action. In its positive phase. 
Imagination supplies the mould, pattern, or die for the materialization 
of our ideals. 

Imagination means the power of the mind to form images. It is a 
power more or less constantly exercised by every individual. If the 
imagination is strong and rich, we have the poet, the musician, the 
painter, the sculptor, the writer, or the orator—all those who create 
new forms. Good poetry produces a clear and distinct image in the 
mind of the reader, not a vague, misty, undefined thought. The poet 
must therefore have a living imagination to produce vivid images in 
the mind of the reader. Emerson expresses this fact very lucidly thus; 

“The moment our discourse rises above the ground-line of familiar facts, and is in¬ 
flamed with passion or exalted by thought, it clothes itself in images. A man con¬ 
versing in earnest, if he watch his intellectual processes, will And that a material 
image, more or less luminous, arises in his mind, contemporaneous with every thought 
which furnishes the vestment of the thought. Hence, good writing and brilliant dis¬ 
course are perpetual allegories. This imagery is spontaneous. It is the blending of 
experience with the present action of the mind. It is proper creation. It is the working 
of the original cause through the instruments he has already made. The poet, the 
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orator, bred in woods, whose senses have been nourished by the fair and appeasing 
changes of a country life, shall not lose their lesson altogether in the roar of cities 
or the broil of politics. At the call of a noble sentiment, again the woods wave, 
the pines murmur, the river rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon the mountains 
as he saw and heard them in his infancy. And with these forms, the spells of persua¬ 
sion, the keys of power, are put in the orator’s hands.” 

“And Indian Fakir can cause spectators to see lions, tigers, 
elephants, etc., emerge from a tent and furiously attack each other. 
By long practice of concentration the fakir attains such a degree of 
perfection in the exercise of the image-making power of the imagi¬ 
nation that, through the operation of another law—telepathy, or the 
transmission of an image from the mental sphere of one person to 
that of others—the spectators around are made to see as an external 
reality, the imaginative creation of the fakir.” ‘f Ars Vivendi” by Arthur 
Lowell pp. 106-7, 6th Edition. 

These are the instances of the concentrated imagination. When, 
however, a man loses control over his imagination, this very concen¬ 
trated imagination produces insanity; and to the affected person, images 
become clearly visible as the sight of flesh and blood through creative 
power of the imagination. “The explanation of Magic, sorcery. Witch¬ 
craft, second sight. Apparitions and Ghosts is to be found in the 
Imagination,” Just as a morbid idea will eventually bring about a 
morbid state of body, so a healthy idea will bring about a healthy 
state of body, and this is the principle on which cures are effected 
of such diseases as insanity, paralysis, ague, etc. “In fact the force 
of the healthy imagination is even more powerful in healing, stren¬ 
gthening, and ennobling man than the diseased imagination is in 
weakening debasing and enthralling him in the bonds of pain, misery 
and disease.” What is required is imagination concentrated and the 
Will firmly fixed. We may here quote Arthur Lowell from his work 
“Imagination and Its Wonders” on the Magical Image at pp. 120-1, 
1st Edition. 

“The Magical Image has played its part amongst all sorts and conditions of men and 
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women, in every age, in every country. In the most barbaric African village its pro* 
perties are as well known as in the most ancient civilizations. An image of a person 
was made of wax, wood, clay or anything else that was suitable to the purpose and 
pins, nails and daggers were struck albover it with intention of communicating the 
wound to the victim at a distance, and torturing'.and killing him according to the in¬ 
tensity of the hatred.” 

In Indian Magic also many a time such images and objects 
are employed in Mirada Karma. 

It is generally supposed that witchcraft originated in the middle ages of Europe. It is 
quite true that during the middle ages these practices were more openly prevalent 
but they were carried on in secret here and there among all nations. In a Papal Bull 
issued by John XXII in 1317, he complains that his own courtiers were proficient in 
the Black Art. They had mirrors, rings, circles, and magic images by means of which 
they could see what was transpiring at^distance, and could wound and kill.” 

*>/mSIRE 

‘‘The strongest desire-the most rigid Will will fail to accom¬ 
plish any thing for the person who has not formed a clear mental 
picture or the idea of exactly what he does want.” 

One must, therefore, pick out the sense that he really wants 
to accomplish or to acquire and then proceed to build up the strong¬ 
est kind of desire for those things. In this way he sets into operation 
the law of thought-materialization and incidentally the law of attra¬ 
ction; and preliminary operations whereby the ideal becomes real are 
started in motion. Very often you may not be able to form complete 
mental image at the start, but then try to see the first stage or the 
first detail as clearly as possible. Then gradually fill in further 
details till the picture is complete. Then long for it, crave it, hunger 
and thirst for it. Desire is the fire which produces the steam of action. 
No matter how a man may be otherwise well qualified with powers 
of perception, reason, judgment, application or even will—unless he 
also possesses strong desire for accomplishment the other faculties 
will never be brought into action. Desire is the great inciter of mental 
and physical activities and arouser of the Will. 

‘‘Desire is at the bottom of all feelings.” People have got into the habit of speaking 
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aad thinkiog of desire as an unworthy, tow, animal, selfish quality and speak of high 
desires, aspirations, ambitions, zeal, ardour, love etc. 

These are nothing but desire. 

Preceding every action there must be desire either conscious 
or unconscious. Even those people who make a virtue of Renuncia¬ 
tion of Desire, and who claim to have “conquered desire absolutely” 
are acting in response to a more subtle form of Desire.” 

It is really carrying out the desire not to desire certain 
things. “Lack of desire” to do a certain thing simply means a desire 
to pursue an opposite course of conduct and action. Desire is manifest 
in every action and refraining from action, so long as one has capacity 
for action. There are good desires as well as bad, and one must learn 
to distinguish between them. The clearer the mental image of the 
object of the desire the greater will be the degree of the desire 
manifested-all other things being equal.” One may feel hungry in a 
degree; but when he sees some particular object of taste, the hunger 
becomes far more intense. The threefold method, Auto-Suggestion, 
Visualisation and Acting-out-the Part, will develope desire. The ob¬ 
jects of development of desire are that (1) Will may be called into 
play and that (2) Desire Force may be set into activity and thus begin 
in its ‘drawing’, attracting 'work.' ‘Many people want things but they 
do not want them hard enough.’ No mere wishing or sighing for a 
thing will do. The desire must be intense, eager, longing, craving, 
hungry, ravenous, such that will result in mightier effort and achieve¬ 
ment. The ardent, keen desire will clear away the undergrowth of the 
path of success. It will attract to you the people and things, circum¬ 
stances and environments, etc., needed for its satisfaction. Desire is 
the soul of the law of attraction, pp. 228-9 chapter VII, “Secret of 
Mental Magic” by William Walker Atkinson. 

It is generally thought that Will is the great motive power 
of the mind. This is not correct, unless it is assumed that Will is 
the active phase of desire. Desire is the motive power that imparts 
energy to the action. The Will is more as a guiding, directing 
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force which applies the energy of the desire. Will is cold and steely 
—desire is glowing with heat and fire. 

All the same, desire requires to be directly controlled and 
submitted to the judgment of reason and control of the Will. 

All mental states have their preceding causes and reason. “All 
desires emerge from sub-conscious region either in the sense 
of being reproduction of some emotion, or feeling previously ex¬ 
perienced and brought into the field of consciousness as a memory, 
or else in the sense of being a response of the stored up impressions 
brought into activity in response to the appearance of some outside 
thing which awakens the latent forces. “In both the cases. Desire 
emerges from the sub-conscious mind and .is a phenomenon of that 
region of the mind." The Desire is connected on one side with the 
feeling and emotional phase of mentation and on the other with the 
phase of volition or Will. “A desire must always have as its basis 
some antecedent feeling or emotion, and at the same time some an¬ 
tecedent experience, either racial or individual.” One never desires 
a thing unless he has some subconscious experience of feeling; and 
moreover this expression presupposes some antecedent knowledge of 
the thing desired. Here we may state what Indian Philosophy says 
on the point. According to it the sequence is expressed in three words: 

1^0%, 3i?i?l-One knows, desires and strives for (an object). ‘Desires 
grow by the amount of attention and interest bestowed upon them; 
and wither and decay in proportion that the attention and interest 
are withheld from them.” Compare the following from Manu-Smriti 
II Adhyaya; 

ll” 

Desire is never calmed by the enjoyment of the objects of desire; 
it only grows stronger like fire (fed) by oblations. 

^TRIPLE KEY OF SUCCESS 

The triple key of Attainment is (1) Desire a thing most in- 
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tensely, (2) Earnestly and Confidently expect it, and (3) Will persistently 
in the direction of action to bring it about. 

CONFIDENT EXPECTATION 

We have fully considered the first element of success viz. Insistent 
desire. We shall now take up the next in order viz. Confident Expectation 
It is a combination of the mental states known as Faith, Hope and 
Enthusiasm, each of which possesses the power of arousing and main¬ 
taining energy, and all inciting to action. Faith unsupported by reason 
and judgment degenerates into blind credulity and irrational belief, 
yet supported by reason and judgment it is a most positive mental 
quality and incites the individual to activities otherwise impossible. 
Unless a man believes in a thing, he cannot manifest hope and enthu¬ 
siasm with regard to it and without this trio, very little can be accompli¬ 
shed in life. What is essential is faith and confidence in oneself and 
in one’s activities. Such a man may recognise that others are more 
intelligent and more qualified than himself, yet he feels deep within 
himself that there is something in him that is bound to bring success, 
something that is sure to pull him through somehow or other. Such 
a man sometimes thinks that it is something outside of himself which 
in some way works through him. He may call it ‘destiny,’ ‘luck’ or 
‘my star’ but the principle is always the same. It is always a faith 
in himself. The feeling can be well expressed by the words ‘I can 
and I will.’ ‘Unfaith in one’s self has a deadening, depressing, negative 
influence and acts like a wet blanket in the direction of smothering 
the fire or desire.’ 

There is something contagious about Faith and Unfaith. The 
world believes in one who believes in himself; and equally so, lacks 
faith in one who lacks faith in himself. Hope is the connecting link 
between faith and enthusiasm and repersents the essence of confident 
expectation. When based upon reason and judgment it is a positive 
mental quality the expression whereof is known as optimism. It is based 
upon faith and belief and it possesses animating principle of enthusiasm. 
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It not only believes a thing but acts upon the belief. It inspires as well 
as urges on. Tanner says/‘To believe firmly is almost tantamount in 
the end to acTOtfl^Tlsirmenr' IMau dsley ‘Aspirations are often 

prophecies, the harbingers of sVflcil" a rran sh^ be in a condition to 
perform.’^‘Simple attention is a powerful psychological force, and when 
it is blefJded with hopeful expectancy, it becomes almost irresistible. 
Attention is the essence of will and hope is one of the most positive 
emotions; so in expectant-attention we have a combination of both 
the motive and the emotive mental forces." “Enthusiasm is seen to 
be but desire fanned by the breezes of faith and hope until it attains 
the fierce heat of fervor and zeal. It arises from the rousing of the 
emotive phase of the mind and the blending thereof to the imaginative 
faculties and the will. In enthusiasm the subconscious is linked with 
the conscious; emotion is joined to imagination and will. Enthusiasm 
balanced by reason and judgment, manifests as intense earnestness. 
This earnestness is an important factor in all successful undertakings 
and enterprises. It is contagious. It manifests as personal magnetism. 
All of us emit a sphere, aura, or halo, impregnated with the very 
essence of ourselves; sensitives know it, so do dogs and other pets. 
Confident Expectation is based on Faith; and Hope is the connecting link 
between the insistent desire and persistent wll, all of which combine 
to contribute to attainment. 

WILL 

It is difficult to conceive of the Will acting without desire, con¬ 
sciously or subconsciously exerted. Will may be considered in its three 
-fold aspects.Q^irst aspect of Will is Desire; second. Choice; and the 
third. Volition or action^ In its first phase some distinguish Will from 
Desire; others hold that it blends wth Desire so closely that it is 
difficult to distinguish. The second phase is according to many the 
principle function of the Will. It is the act of determining, deciding, 
making choice, etc. The average person is governed almost altogether 
by feelings of emotions in making choices of this kind. Only a few 
who have done some degree of mental control are able to subject 
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these conflicting desires to the bright light of the reason and to deter¬ 
mine accordingly. In its third phase the latent power of Desire is 
released in accordance with the deciaon made. There is a point of 
hesitation before desire springs into will-action-the point of indecision 
which occupies but a small fraction of a second; in fact, particu¬ 
larly among the lower members of the race, the action is almost 
automatic and without rational consideration. Some desires never 
pass into the stage of action, but are held back either by the power 
of conflicting desires, or else from want of energy in the desire itself. 
The new Psychology does not content itself with a mere dis¬ 
course upon the nature and action of the will; it proceeds to inform 
one how the will may be trained and applied to the best advantage. 

Prof. William James advises the practice of doing things disa¬ 
greeable to oneself, things which one does not want to do—as a means 
of strengthening the will. It increases the resisting power of the Will 
and serves one well in time of need. 

Prof. Halleck also sayss^Nothing schools the Will, and renders 
it ready for effort in this complex world better than accustoming it 
to face disagreeable things. JA Will schooled in this way is always 
ready to respond, no matfCT how great the emergency. While another 
would be still crying over spilt milk, the possessor of such a Will has 
already begun to milk another cow.” It is by doing that we learn to 
do; by overcoming that we learn to overcome. The essence of Will 
is action. Persistency, doggedness, and stamina are the qualities of 
Will. Emerson said “I know no such unquestionable badge and ensign 
of a sovereign mind as that of tenacity of purpose, which, through 
all changes of companions or parties or fortunes, changes never, bates 
no jot of heart or hope, but wearies out opposition and arrives at its port.” 

“In the persistent Will we have the manifestation of Will in 
action, and also in the form of the steadying, and holding in place 
of the whole mental force. One of the characteristics of the Positive 
Will is its quality of presistence—that quality which manifests in stead¬ 
fastness, firmness, and constancy in carrying out and pursuing the 
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design, business, or course commenced or undertaken; perseverance in 
the face of obstacles and discouragements; steadfastness and determi¬ 
nation in the face of opposition or hindrance. Stability; decision; per- 
severence; fixedness of purpose; tenacity—these are the terms applied 
to the persistent Will. Persistency combines the qualities of continuity 
and firmness-steadfastness and “stick-to-it-iveness!” 

Another writer saysC‘He who is silent is forgotten; he who 
does not advance falls back; he who stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to become greater, becomes smaller; he who 
leaves off gives up; the stationary is the beginning of the end—it 
precedes death; to live is to achieve, to Will without ceasing.’0 

MENTATIVE ENERGY AND MAGIC 

The reason why we are dealing with Imagination, Desire and 
Will at some length is that they form the Substratum of Magic, White 
as well as Black. Desire-Force and Will Power are but Phases of the 
same force-Mentative Energy. They are really its two poles. The Will 
Power being the motive and the Desire Force being the emotive pole. 
Arthur Lovell in his book entitled “Imagination and its Wonders”, 
says that the pith and marrow of Magic Power is Imagination and 
W’ill employed in the right way in case of White Magic and Imagina¬ 
tion and Will employed for evil in case of Black Art or Sorcery. 
Certain Laws of nature such as the Sympathy and Antipathy of 
particular objects to each other are observed and made use of and 
certain methods more or less efficacious for exciting the Imagination 
and strengthening the Will are employed. We would refer the readers 
who are interested in the details of the working of Magic on an object 
near as well as distant, to the work “The Secret of Mental Magic” 
by William Walker Atkinson. All the same, we would give in substance 
what is stated on the subject in the said work. Mentative Influence 
consists in the Induction of Mental State in other persons. This 
Induction operates along two lines. (1) The line af Mental Suggestion 
which requires a physical agent; and (2) the line of Mentative Currents, 
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which produce their effect directly on the mind of the person without 
the operation of the physical senses, or the physical agents necessary 
to reach such senses. Mental Suggestion, Persuasion, Charming, Fascina¬ 
tion, etc., are instances of the first kind, as they create impression 
through a physical agent viz, the five senses and principally'^ those of 
seeing and hearing. Personal Magnetism or Psychic Influence and 
Telementation i.e. influence at a distance are instances of the second 
kind, as the impressions here created are not through any physical agent 
or senses. In case of Hy’pnotism and Mesmerism both Mental Sugges¬ 
tions as well as Mentative Currents act and induce particular Mental 
States in persojis towards whom the force is directed. 

Now we shall show the practical working of Telementation. The 
Mentator-Magician usually concentrates upon the person or thing that 
he wishes to affect, and then, by the use of his will, he sends to that 
person or thing a current or currents of Desire Force or Will Power, or both. 
The degree of effect depends largely upon the degree of concentra¬ 
tion of the Magician and the degree of concentration depends upon 
the Will. The usual plan is to use the concentrated Will to form a 
clear Mental image of a person or thing to be affected, and then pro¬ 
ceed as if he was actually present. The clearer the image, the grea¬ 
ter the degree of concentrated Will employed; and conequently the greater 
the degree of the projecting power of the current. If the person against 
whom the force is directed believes in and fears such adverse influe¬ 
nce he renders himself negative and thereby he is put in a receptive 
state; and is easily influenced. If however he asserts his individu<ility 
and assumes the fearless attitude, he may defy all such attempts to 
influence him adversely. The underlying principle of witchcraft and 
Voodoo practices is the same. The wax images and pith-balls etc. 
used by them are only the agencies for concentration of the Will. 
The material objects employed absorb the magnetism of the practi¬ 
tioner, whether good or bad, and do affect persons coming in their 
contact-and the efficacy of “charms,” sacred relics etc, depends upon 
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this fact; but the greatest effect is produced by the suggestions of 
fear to the minds of the persons sought to be affected. The key of 
Telementation is Mental Visualisation. “Visualisation is to Telemen¬ 
tation what the pattern is to the maker of objects; what the plans of 
the Architect are to the builders; what the “mould" or “matrix" is to 
the casters of forms. It is skeleton around which the Materialisation 
of Thought Forms occurs. “As is the Mental Matrix so is the mental 
form and as is the mental form, so is the physical materialisation.” 
“The Visualised mental Image is the Matrix or Mould into which the 
Mentative Energy is poured, and from which it takes form; and the 
form of the Mentative Energy, so created, is what we have called the 
Mental Image; and around this Mental Image, the deposit of Materia¬ 
lisation forms and thus does Ideal become the Real." The Mentative 
Energy is of Desire and Will. Then you must hold the Mental Image 
constantly before you regarding it as something real and not mere 
imagination which will proceed to surround itself with the material 
necessary to give it material objectivity or Materialisation. 

The working principles of the New Psychology, excluding as 
far as possible all technical and theoretical discussion have been summari¬ 
sed above without going into the ultimate nature of Mind or Soul. 

The keynote of the discussion is that ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
emotions, desires, imagination and other mental states properly- 
positively developed controlled and directed by Will and Ego bring 
about marvellous results and that it is the real mechanism of Successful 
occult operations also. 

TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 

That the principle of Telementation which underlies the 
working of magical processes is not a wild speculation but a scienti¬ 
fically proved fact will be seen from the following discussion about 
Telepathy and Clairvoyance. 

We may state that ‘Telepathy’ means thought-transference 
or communication of impressions of any kind from one mind to another 
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either conscious or subconscious, independently of the normally recognized 
senses. Clairvoyance means (i) the vision of normally invisible, hidden 
objects near at hand, (ii) the knowledge of events happening at a 
distance beyond the range of normal senses, and (iii) vision into the 
past or future. The last is sometimes called prophetic vision or prophecy. 

Telepathy itself was unknown as a demonstrable fact before 
1882. Rudolf Tischner in his work Telepathy and Clairvoyance says- 

“some years ago, telepathy and clairvoyance were fully recognized facts. Philoso¬ 
phers like Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, T. H. Fichte, Von Hartmann, and a 
number of prominent medical men spoke of them as accepted facts.” P. 6. 

Our readers tvill be interested to learn about the conclusions 
drawn by Rudolf Tischner and his psychic theory explaining Telepathy 
and Clairvoyance in his said work. 

We give the same below. 

RUDOLF TISCHNER ON TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 

Tischner has given experiments * carried on by him jointly with 
Dr. W. Von Wasielewski in 1912-1913 dealing with telepathy and 
clairvo)'ance, and also his theory exjilaining the same which is a 
psychical theory. I le criticises the physical theory and the views of other 
writers. He says further that apart from instances of sub-conscious 
memory, the mediums give us information really gained supernormally 
connected with their sub-conscious minds in some way but not 
belonging primarily to the life of their individual minds, and which 
they cannot have gained through their senses. 

“It gives us the impression that the sub-conscious mind-to make use of a spatial 
image-is not so clearly separated from its surroundings, but represents a mental 
field which is connected with the ‘non-individual’ or super-individual mind. If we 
descend from our surface consciousness we gradually reach sub-conscious mental 
regions which cease to belong to a single individual-as when we follow a watercourse 
into the interior of a mountain we reach regions where we lose sight of the single 


’“A large number of instances of spontaneous telepathy are collected in the work 
‘Phantasms of the Living’ 2 vols. by Gurney, Myers and PoJmore. 
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Stream but where water pervades the ground all around us. These very deep layers 
of the sub-conscious mind would thus share ina non-individual or super-individual 
mind and so have a knowledge of things which are quite unattainable and incompre¬ 
hensible to the individual mind.The difficulty of raising this knowledge to the surface 
consciousness would account for the scarcity of these phenomena.” 

“ E Von Hartmann, when speaking about telepathy, in much 
the same way refers to the ‘ telephonic connection with the Absolute,’ 
and he thinks of individuals as in direct mental connexion with 
the Absolute, xxx Again we meet E. Becher with his views on the 
“ super-individual mind. ” 

“A well-known neurologist, Kohnstamm (Journal f. Psycholund 
Neurol., 1918, Beiheft), has lately tried to prove that in the deepest 
hypnosis a stratum is reached which is beyond the individuality and 
the personality. His subjects maintain that in the deepest hypnosis 
they can dive down to strata of their subconscious mind which are 
impersonal. The utterances of this deepest layer are of general appli¬ 
cability and no longer have to do with the person in question and 
his characteristics; it might just as well apply to anyone else, as this 
subconscious mind always thinks objectively; Kohnstamm maintains that 
he has reached the universal, pure, super-individual, absolute-subject.” 

Rudolf Tischner in conclusion says:- 

do not pretend to explain occult phenomena by the psychic theory alone; of 
course genuine physical manifestations require the co-operation of some sort of 
energy to produce them.” 

The facts of telepathy and clairvoyance shed new light on the old 
philosophical problem of how we are to conceive the inter-relation 
of body and mind. This field of research has a enormous influence 
on all departments of philosophy. “ It extends, ” says the author, 
“ further, to the philosophy of religion and to ethics; to both of these 
the question of how “ spirit communes with spirit ” is of no 
little significance.” 

The author also mentions: 

“our attempt to explain telepathy and clairvoyance by a psychical theory and to 
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assume the existence of a super-individual mind have nothing to do with spiritualism. 
It is often supposed that persons who accept the facts of occultism, such as telepathy 
and clairvoyance, are to be identified with spiritualists. But it is essential to draw 
distinctions here. The fact that we have been led to experience telepathy and clair¬ 
voyance and to assume the existence of a purely mental factor to explain them, which 
has made the existence of a super-individual mind probable, does not prove anything 
about the fate of the individual soul. My investigations on telepathy and clairvoyance 
give me no information on the subject* The question whether the individual mind 
continues to exist or dissolves into the mass of the super-individual mind like a drop 
in the ocean, is a question which is not yet solved; the propositions of spiritualism 
seem to me still unproven.’* 

W. W. Atkinson and Edward E. Beals in “Subconscious 
Power” offer apt remarks about the two phases of the so called 
“subconscious” (originally termed “unconscious”): the ‘sub-conscious’ and 
the “superconscious.” They say: 

“The former contains only that which is placed there by heredity, by suggestion of others, 
by the conscious experiences of the individual or by the imperfect reflection of the 
superconscious faculties before the latter have unfolded their message to the conscious 
mentality. The higher regions-the Superconscious-on the contrary contain much 
which man has never before experienced consciously or sub-consciously.** P. 358 
“From the region of the Superconscious comes that which is not contrary to reason, 
but which is beyond ordinary reason. This is the source of illamination, enlighten¬ 
ment, genius, inspiration. This is the region from which the true poet obtains his 
inspiration, the exceptional writer his gift, the real seer his vision, the veritable 
prophet his knowledge. Many have received messages of this kind from the region 
of the Superconscious, and have thought that they heard the voice of God, of angels, 
of spirits-but the voice came from within. In this region are to be found the sources 
of Intuition. Some of the superconscious faculties are higher than others, but each 
has its own part to play. Many a man has received inspiration from within, and has 
given a message which has astonished the world. Many poets, painters, writers, 
sculptors, have acted upon the inspiration received from their superconsciousness. 
Certain great poems, certain great writings, certain great pictures, certain great 
statues, have about them an indefinable something which appeals to us and make us 
feel their wonderful strength-that mysterious quality absent from the productions of 
ordinary mental effort.” PP. 159-160 

“In addition to the offices and powers of the Superconscious 
which we have mentioned, there is another and a most important 
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function of that phase of the mentality which may be called “ the 
protective power. ’’ p. 167 

“Some of the ancients called it “ the kindly genius others 
termed it “the guardian angel”; still others have thought of it as “my 
spirit friend”, p. 167. It is really the superconscious self. 

Dr. Francis Aveling, professor of psjxhology in the University of 
London, in his book, ‘Psychology, The Changing Outlook’ observes; 
“Another highly significant discovery, the full consequences of which 
for systematic psychology can hardly yet be estimated, is that of the 
Unconscious as a dynamic reservoir of psychical energy. Perhaps it 
is scarcely a too far-fetched use of analogy to compare this \vith the 
discovery of radio-activity in physics.” p. 143 

It is however not possible to draw a hard and fast line between 
the two phases of the subconscious. 

“These activities frequently blend so into each other that it is most difficult to determine 
whether they belong to the higher or to the lower. There is, in fact, an indefinite interme¬ 
diate area in which the higher and lower blend, mingle, and form combinations.” 
P. 156. “Subconscious Power”. 

We shall conclude this discussion by quoting the views of Prof. 
William James in his famous work‘The Varieties of Religious Experience’ 
5th edition in lecture XX entitled “Conclusions”. The author puts 
forward his hypothesis explaining the experiences of the mystics;.- 

“ The subconsciotts self is nowadays a well-accredited psycho¬ 
logical entity; and I believe that in it we have exactly the mediating 
term required. Apart from all religious considerations, there is actually 
and literally more life in our total soul than we are at any time 
aware of. The exploration of the transmarginal field has hardly yet 
been seriously undertaken, but what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his 
essay on the Subliminal Consciousness * is as true as when it was first 

‘Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. Vii P. 305. For a full state¬ 
ment of Myer’s views see his posthumous work “Human Personality and its survival 
of bodily death.” 
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written; ‘Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knows—an individuality which can never express 
itself completely through any corporeal manifestation. The Self 
manifests through the organism; but there is always some part of the 
Self unmanifested; and always, as it seems, some poiver of organic 
expression in abeyance or reserve’. Much of the content of this larger 
background against which our conscious being stands out in relief is 
insignificant. Imperfect memories, silly jingles, inhibitive timidities, 

‘ dissolutive ’ phenomena of various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter 
into it for a large part. But in it many of the performances of genius 
seem also to have their origin; and in our study of conversion, of 
mystical experiences, and of prayer, \ve have seen how striking a part 
invasions from this region play in the religious life. 

Let me then propose, as an hypothesis, that whatever it may 
be on its farther side, the ‘more’ with which in religious experience 
we feel ourselves connected is on its hither side the subconscious 
continuation of our conscious life”. 

CONTEMPLATION COLOL’RS AND EMOTIONS 

While dealing with the subject of contemplation of the deity 
presiding over a particular Mantra, in the present work as also other 
works of the same or similar nature, the reader will find it stated 
that the colour of the deity as all its apparels and ornaments should 
be contemplated as white, golden, red, blue or black according to the 
temperament or power ascribed to the deity or the nature of the object 
sought to be achieved by the worshipper. It is also laid down that 
the worshipper himself should put on garments of identical colour and 
should have a seat and a rosary also of the same colour. 

What is the object underlying all these injunctions ? It is, we 
should think, to give the Mental Energy of the worshipper in contem¬ 
plation, the proper direction by exciting the imagination so that the 
appropriate mental state or emotion is induced and its colour reflected 
in the mental energy to bring about the desired object. The colours 
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laid down for contemplation there, the reader will find, vary from 
pure white to entire black as the object to be achieved is either 
positively good or extremely wicked. The intermediate colours represent 
the intermediate states of mind or emotions necessary for the achieve- 
ment of particular objects. The subject is treated in details in a work 
entitled “The Human Aura” by Swami Panchadasi. We shall cull 
thereout a few passages throwing light on the subject or adapt there¬ 
from as set forth below; 

HUMAN AURA AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
The human aura may be described as a fine, ethereal radia¬ 
tion or emanation surrounding each and every living human being, 
s- ♦ # It assumes an oval shape-a great egg-shaped nebula surrounding 
the body on all sides for a distance of two or three feet. 

“It is also called ‘psychic atmosphere ‘or’ ‘magnetic atmosphere’ ‘of a person. In the 
sense of psychic awareness generally called ‘feeling,’ it is apparent to a large number 
of persons.’ As a matter of fact, * * * the aura really extends very much further 
than even the best clairvoyant vision can perceive it, and its psychic influence is 
perceptible at quite a distance in many cases’’. P. 8. 

In this respect it may be compared to a flame on the physical plane. 
The aura is a combination of colours reflecting the mental (particularly 
the emotional) states of the person to whom the aura belongs. 

SCIENTIFIC RECOGNITION OF HUMAN AURA 
“Leading authorities in England, France, and still more recently 
in Germany, have reported the discovery (!) of a nebulous, hazy, 
radioactive energy or substance around the body of human beings. In 
short, they now claim that every human being is radio-active, and 
that the auric radiation may be registered and perceived by means 
of a screen composed of certain fluorescent material, interposed bet¬ 
ween the eye of the observer, and the person observed”. P. 13. It 
is termed by them the ‘human atmosphere’. They have however 
failed to discover colour therdn and apparently know nothing of the 
relation between auric colours and mental and emotional states. 
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COMPOSITION OF AURA 

“The fundamental substance of which the human aura is composed is * • • best 
known under the Sanskrit term, Prana, but which may be thought of as Vital Essence, 
Life Power, etc. ” PP. 15-16. 

PRANA-AURA 

The vibratory movement of the prana-aura is like the heated 
air arising from a hot stove or lamp or from the heated ground. 
Human magnetism used in magnetic healing is the same as prana- 
aura. This prana-aura is colourless like a diamond or clear water in 
an average person but it is of a faint pink tinge and warm in a 
person of strong vitality. It is therefore known as “Vital Force” or 
“Nerve Force” and its vibrations as ‘vitality vibrations’. 

METHODS OF DEVELOPING AURA 

Having regard to the fact that the aura of an individual is an 
important part of his personality and affects and influences other 
persons coming in his contact, it is necessary that he should exert 
to develop his aura for acquiring desirable qualities and eradicating 
undesirable ones. The development of aura is thus an important factor 
in self-development and character-building. It can be achieved in 
two ways (1) by holding in the mind clear pictures of ideas and 
feelings desired and thus directly modifying the aura and (2) by con¬ 
templating mental images of the colours corresponding to the ideas 
and feelings desired. The latter method 

“consists simply in forming as clear a mental image as possible of the color or 
colors desired and then projecting the vibrations into the aura by the simple effort 
of the Will.” PP. 76-77 

The mental imaging of colours may be materially aided by concentra¬ 
tion upon physical material of the right colour. By concentrating 
the attention and vision upon bright red ruby or bright green emerald 
one may be able to form a clear mental image of the respective 
colour. The attention instinctively takes up an impression of the colour, 
and consequently, vibrations, from one’s surroundings; the latter there¬ 
fore should be of the desired tint. 
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We shall now describe the various states of mind or emotions 
connected with the various colours—hues, * tints and shades shown in 
the aura of a person. 

KEY TO THE ASTRAL COLOR S 

Red. Red represents the physical phase of mentality. 

* * « 

Blue. Hue represents the religious or spiritual phase of mentality. 

* * « 

Yellow. Yellow represents the intellectual phase of mentality. 

White. White stands for * * Pure spirit. 

^ ♦ * * 

Black. Black stands for the negative pole of Being-the very negation of Pure Spirit 
and opposing it in every way.” PP. 27-28. 

COL OURS AND EMOTIONS 

The Red Group-The clear bright red shade indicates health, 
life-force, vigour, virility etc., and also strong pure natural emotions 
like friendship, love of companionship, love of sports, etc. When there 
are selfish or low motives behind, the shade grows darker and duller; 
it is muddy red shade. Red very near to crimson is the colour of Love. 
In its high phase it manifests as a beautiful rose tint. In case of 
coarse sensuality it manifests muddy crimson. In case of righteous anger 
it manifests vivid scarlet flashes, and uncontrolled rage deep dull red. The 
colour of avarice is a combination of dull dark red and dirty green. 

The Yellow Group. Here also we find as many varieties of 
yellow indicating different kinds and grades of intellect. Orange 
represents pride of intellect, love of mastery and intellectual ambi¬ 
tion. Pride-love of power has more of the red hue, but pure intel¬ 
lectual mastery less of it. Pure intellectual attainment and love of 
the same manifests a beautiful golden yellow. “Teachers of great 
spirituallity have this ‘nimbus’ of golden yellow, with a border of 


* Varied proportions in blending of primary colors produce ‘hues'. Adding white to 
the hues, we obtain ‘tints’, while mixing black produces ‘shades.’ 
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beautiful blue tint, strongly in evidence." p. 34. This golden shade 
of yellow is comparatively rare; a sickly lemon colour is the indica¬ 
tion of intellectual power in the great run of persons. 

The Blue Group. A rich clear violet tint represents the highest 
form of spirituality, while the grosser phases of spirituality are indicated 
by darker and duller hues and shades until dark indigo verging on 
bluish black is reached. High morality is indicated by beautiful shades 
of blue. Purple denotes a love of form and ceremony and solemn 
grandeur in religion. 

The Green Group-A restful green indicates love of nature and 
outdoor life, repose, quiet, etc.; a clear beautiful lighter green indicates 
sympathy, charity and altruistic emotion; another shade of green 
intellectual tolerance; a duller shade of green indicates tact and diplomacy; 
and a still duller shade insincerity, shiftiness, untruth, etc.; an ugly slate 
coloured green indicates low tricky deceit; and an ugly muddy green 
indicates jealousy, envious malice, etc. 

The Brown Group; It represents desire for gain and accumu¬ 
lation—ranging from the clear brown of industrious accumulation to the 
murky dull brown of miserliness, greed and avarice. 

The Gray Group; “Gray represents fear, depression, lack of 
courage, negativity, etc.” 

Black;It stands for “hatred, malice, revenge, and “devilishness" 
generally. It shades the brighter colors into their lower aspects." It 
stands for hate, gloom, grief, depression, pessimism, etc. 

White; “White is the astral cglpurjof Pure Spirit, as we have seen, 
and^ its presence raises the degree of the other colours, and renders 
them clearer. In fact, the perception of the highest degree of Being 
known to the most advanced occultist is manifested to the highest 
adepts and masters in the form of “The great White Light,” which tran¬ 
scends any light ever witnessed by the sight of man on either phy¬ 
sical or astral plane for it belongs to a plane higher than either, and 
is absolute, rather than a relative white. The presence of white among 
the astral colom of the human aura, betokens a high degree of 
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spiritual attainment and unfoldment, and when seen permeating the 
entire aura it is one of the Signs of the Master—the token of 
Adeptship.” p. 38. 

The effect of colour on the moral and mental welfare of peo¬ 
ple is being recognized in western countries in as much as brighter co¬ 
lours are provided in schools, hospitals and other public buildings. It 
is said of a judge, in an American journal that he insisted upon his 
court-room being painted in light cheerful tjnts instead of old gloomy 
shades. He said that brightness led to right thinking and darkness 
to crooked thinking. He further said: “ White, cream, light yellow 
and orange are the colors which are the sanest, I might add light 
green, for that is the predominant color in Nature; black brown and 
deep red are incentives to crime-a man in anger sees red.’’ This knowledge 
about colours is being utilized in therapeutics or mental healing also. 

We may note here that deep concentrated thought or a strong 
desire or feeling sets up strong vibrations in the person’s aura and 
produces thought-forms of varying shapes but of the colour of his aura. 
This thought-form is practically “a bit of the detached aura of a person 
charged with a degree of his prana, and energized with a degree of 
his life energy. So, in a limited sense, it really is a projected portion 
of his personality.” p. 54. 

Just as an individual has his peculiar aura, so also places of 
abode or congregations have also their collective aura. The persistence 
of though-forms gives various public and private places their charac¬ 
teristic atmosphere. 

AtmaraksA and protective aura 

Readers acquainted with Tantras will remember that as a part of 
the worship prescribed in Tantras and as the first and most important part 
thereof various forms of AtmaraksA are prescribed to be effected through 
recitation of Mantra.s. The object seems to be to protect the worshipper 
from adverse psychic influences i. e. by excluding the undesirable psychic 
influences while allowing an inlet for such as are desired by the worshipper. 
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We give below from the above mentioned book ‘The Human 
Aura’ the portion relating to ‘The Protective Aura’ the underlying 
principle of which is the same as of Atmaraks§ in the Tantras. 

The Great Auric Circle of Protection * * is a shelter to the 
soul, mind and body, against outside psychic influences, directed, 
consciously or unconsciously against the individual. 

“This Auric Circle is formed by making the mental image, 
accompanied by the demand of will, of the aura being surrounded by 
a great band of pure clear white light." 

“It is a perfect and absolute protection, and the knowledge of 
its protective power should be sufficient to drive fear from the heart 
of all who have dreaded psychic influence, “malicious animal magnetism’’ 
(so-called), or anything else of the kind, by whatever name known. It 
is also a protection against psychic vampirism, or draining of magnetic 
strength.’’ 

“The Auric Circle, however, will admit any outside impressions 
that you really desire to come to you, while shutting out the others.’’ 

“The White Light is the radiation of Spirit, which is higher 
than ordinary mind, emotion or body and is Master of All. And its 
power, even though we can but imperfectly represent it even men¬ 
tally, is such that before its energy and in its presence in the aura, 
all lower vibrations are neutralized.^jnd disintegrated." pp. 83-85. 

The above remarks about human aura and its connection with 
various emotional states as also about protective aura are endorsed by 
William Walker Atkinson in his book entitled* Mental Magic.’ 

' /MANTRA-HOW IT ACTS 
VIEWS OF WESTERN WRITERS 

We have dealt with Thought-Force which is at the bottom 
of all mental processes as is now considered by modern thinkers. The 
Mantras, however, are not mere thoughts. They are made of sounds, 
which generally have meaning as words of a language usually have; 
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but^hey some times are only s5"mbolic apparently having no meaning 
as in case of Mantrabijas but signifying something only by conventioiij 
A question naturally arises whether it is merely the Thought Force 
that brings about the result in a Mantra or whether the words and 
syllables comprising it also have, apart from the Thought Force, any 
effect and contribute towards the desired result. If the words or 
syllables of a Mantra had no particular effect, any words or syllables- 
or for the matter of that Thought Force alone-should be able to 
bring about the desired result. Before discussing the matter further 
we would state what some of the Mfestern writers think about it and 
also what Tantra Shastra has to say in the matter. 

Arthur Lowell in his book “Imagination and its Wonders” 
says as follows about Spells, Runes, and Mantras; 

“Spells, Runes, Incantations, Conjurations, Charms, and Mantras are based upon 
the latent potency of sound when violently set in motion by the living Will and vivid 
Imaginatiom|rhere being no hard and fast line between the various forces of Nature, 
one mode or motion is convertible into another mode. Under certain conditions, a 
form can be “heard" and a sound can be “seen"; for sound, like everything else in 
Nature, is a mode of motion of the subtle ether. Cosmic Ether itself is primarily 
divided into five modes of vibration by the action of the Great Breath. The mode 
with vvhich the sound is connected is the Akas’a, which is said by the ancient Sanskrit 
authors to be the first differentiation of Primordial Matter. 

C. “The influence of sound must therefore be exceedingly powerful in bringing 
about magical results, for it is directly connected with the most subtle of the five 
kinds of Cosmic Ether^'Almost all charms,’ said an old writer, are impotent without 
words, because words are the speech of the writer and the imagi oj the thing sig dfied 
or spoken of. Therefore, whatever wonderful effect is intended, let the same be 
performed with the addition of words significative of the will or desire of the operator; 
for words are a kind of occult vehicle of the image conceived or begotten, and sent 
out of the body by the soul, therefore all the forcible power of the spirit ought to be 
breathed out with vehemency and an arduous and intent desire." p. 115 

The author, however, says: 

“ The real efficacy of Living Word is not in the actual sound or its pronunciation, 
but in the Imagination and Will of the individual who invokes. I do not want it to 
be meant that I attribute no potency at all to the words as combination of sounds. 
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6uch« for instance, as the sound ‘Om.’ Giving due allowance for the effect of the 
sound in itself, every thinker must come to the conclusion that in the Divine Power 
asleep within man lies the real force. Otherwise, how can identical results be produced 
by uttering different names." p. 119. 

*00 

"When the imagination is not vivid and the will is not powerful, then no 
amount of invocation of the Ineffable Name will produce the desired effect. " p. 120 

TANTRIK VIEW 

We shall now cite what Tantra Shastra has to say in the 
matter; 

’‘Now, to-day many people, through ignorance of Shastric princi¬ 
ples, think that Mantra is the name of the words by which one 
expresses what one has to say to the supreme Divinity. It therefore 
follows that I may submit my prayer to Him in whatever language 
I choose. What, then, is the necessity of my using the ever-ancient 
words of the Shastra? Irt reply to this we would at the very start 
point out that the' definition which has been given to Mantra by 
those who hold this view is contrary to Shastric principles, and con¬ 
sequently incorrect. In defining Mantra, ShSstra says; (^I^That is called 
Mantra,* from Manana or meditation of which arises the Universal 
special knowledge (that is, special knowledge embracing the whole 
universe) or realization of the Monistic truth that the substance of the 
Brahminda^ is not different from that of the Brahman. Man of Mantra 
comes from Manana which leads to Trana, or liberation from the 
bondage of Sangsara^ (tra of Mantra comes from trSna), and which 
calls forth (am'antrana) Dharma, Artha, Kama, and produces Moksha.^ 


1. Derived from the combination of man and tra. 

2. Universe or “egg of Brahma”. 

3. The Sangsara is the coming and going, the cycle of birth, action, death and 
rebirth: the world in which all live who have not by knowledge of the self (atma- 
jn^na) andjhe extinction of the will to separate life attained liberation or moksha. 

4. Literally, SvarQpa, of the Devata. Svarupa literally means “having its own form”, 
as opposed to the existence or appearance of the same thing in another form. 
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[ “It is sheer ignorance td suppose that Mantra is mere language. 
Bljaihantras, in particular, cannot possibly be language, for they convey 
no meaning according to the human use of language. They are the 
Devata Herself,* who is the highest spiritual object for us. They are 
neither language, nor words, nor letters,^ nor anything which you and 
I read or write but the Devata who is eternally possessed of Siddhi, 
and is the Dhvani,^ which makes all letters sound, and exists in all i 
that we may say or hear.” Principles of Tantra Part II by Arthur Avalon.y' 

TANTRIK THEORY 

Sir John Woodroffe, writing under the pseudonym Arthur 
Avalon, giving the Tantrik theory as to how Mantra acts, says in his 
‘Studies in Mantra ShSstra,’ part IV, page 17 as follows: 

“Artha is either subtle (Sukhsina) or gross (Sthula). The latter is the outer 
physical object which speech denotes and the former isthe Vritti (modification) of the 
mind which corresponds to the gross Artha: for as an object is perceived the mind 
forms itself into a Vritti which is the exact mental counterpart of the object perceived. 
The mind has thus two aspects: in one of which it is the perceiver (Grahaka) and in 
the other the perceived (Grahya) in the shape of the mental impression. That aspect 
of the mind which cognises is called Shabda or Nama (name) and that aspect in 
which it is its own object or cognised is called Artha or Rupa (Form), Shabda being 
associated with all mental operations. In the evolution of the universe the undifferen¬ 
tiated Shabda divides itself into subtle Shabda and subtle Artha which then evolve 
into gross Shabda and gross Artha. For the cosmic Mind projects its subtle Artha 
on to the sensual plane which is then a physical gross Artha named in spoken 
speech. Thus the subtle shabda associated with cognition is called Matrik^ and the 
subtle Artha is the mental impression; whilst the gross Shabda are the uttered letters 
(Varna) denoting the gross outer physical object (Sthula artha)". 

He says further in part III of the same work at page 8: 

\ *‘Mantra is thus a pure thought-form; a pure Vritti or modification of the 
Autahkarana which is Devata/N 


5. Literally, Svarupa, of the Devata. Svarupa literally means “having its own form”, 
as opposed to the existence or appearance of the same thing in another form. 

6. Varna or Akshara. 

7. Unlettered sound. 
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^“Through Mantra the mind is divinely transformed. Contemplating, filled by, 
and identified with. Divinity in Mantra form, which is a Sthula (gross) aspect of 
Devi, it passes into Her subtle (Sukshma) Light form (Jyotirmayi Devi) which is the 
Consciousness beyond the world of Mayik-^forms.” ) 

( “So the mind which thinks of the Divinity which it worships 
(Ishtaaevata) is at length, through continued devotion, transformed into 
the likeness of that Devata. By allowing the Devata thus to occupy 
the mind for long it becomes as pure as the Devata. This is a 
fundamental principle of Tantrik Sadhana or religious practice”. The 
serpent Power p. 88. ) 

( He says in section IV entitled “Mantra” in ‘The Serpent Power* 
at p. 83 (Third Revised Edition): 

^‘There is perhaps no subject in the Indian Shastra which is less understood 
than Mantra. The subject is so important a part of the Tantra-Shastra that its other 
title is Mantra-Shastra. Commonly Orientalists and others describe Mantra as 
“prayer”, “formulae of worship”, “mystic syllables”, and so forth. Mantra science may 
be well founded or not, but even in the latter case it is not the absurdity which some 
suppose it to be. Those who think so might except Mantras which are prayers, and 
the meaning of which they understand, for with prayer they are familiar. But such 
appreciation itself shows a lack of understanding. There is nothing necessarily holy 
or prayerful about a Mantra. Mantra is a power (Mantrashakti) which lends itself 
impartially to any use. A man may be injured or killed by Mantra.” ^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

CPy Mantra in the initiation called Vedhadiksh3. there is such a transference 
of power from the Guru to the disciple that the latter svvoons under the impulse 
of it; by Mantra the Home fire may and, according to ideal conditions, should be 
lighted, by Mantra man is saved, and so forth. Mantra, in short, is a power (Shakti), 
power in the form of Sound. 

Mantra is the manifested Shabdabrahman.” ^ 

According to TantrashSstra, Sound (Shabda) is Dhwanyatmaka 
and Varnatmaka. First is caused by striking two things together and 
is meaningless; the second is Anahata i. e. produced in the Heart 
Lotus. It is composed of letters, words and sentences and has a 
meaning. It is said to be eternal-not as audible sounds, but as that 
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which finds auditory expression in audible sounds. The Tantrikas follow 
Mimamsa doctrine of Shabda. 

“In all cases it is the creative thought which ensouls the uttered sound in 
the form of Mantra. 

Mantra and DevatSL are one and the same. A Mantra—Devata is Shabda and 
Arthat the former being the name, and the latter the Devata whose name it is. By 
practice (Japa) with the Mantra the presence of the Devata is invoked. Japa or repeti¬ 
tion of Mantra is compared to the action of a man shaking a sleeper to wake him 
up. The two lips are Shiva and Shakti. Their movement is the coition (Maithuna) 
of the two. Shabda which issues therefrom is in the nature of Seed or Hindu. The 
Devata thus produced is, as it were, the “son” of the Sadhaka. It is not the Supreme 
Devata (for it is actionless) who appears, but in all cases an emanation produced 
by the Sadhaka for his benefit only. In the case of worshippers of Shiva a Boy- 
shiva (Bala Shiva) appears, who is then made strong by the nurture which the 
S^haka gives to his creation. The occultist will understand all such symbolism to 
mean that the Devata is a form of the consciousness of the Sadhaka which the latter 
arouses and strengthens, and gains good thereby. It is his consciousness which be¬ 
comes the boy - Shiva, and when strengthened the full grown Divine power itself. 
All Mantras are in the body as forms of consciousness (VijnSlna-rupa). When the 
Mantra is fully practised it enlivens the Samskara, and the Artha appears to the mind.” 

^ The essence of all this is—concentrate and vitalise thought and 
will power. But for such a purpose a method is necessary-namely, 
language and determined varieties of practice according to the end 
sought. These, Mantravidya (which explains what Mantra is) also enjoins. 

We give below some further extracts relating to Mantra from 
Sir John Woodroffe’s another work ‘Shakti and Shakta’: 

“Telepathy is the transference of thought from a distance without the use 
of the ordinary sense organs. So in initiation the thought of a true Guru may pass to 
his disciple all his powers.” “ What, however, is not understood in the West is 
the particular Thought Science which is Mantra VidyS, or its basis. Much of the 
‘New Thought* lacks this philosopical basis which is supplied by Mantra VidySL, resting 
itself on the Vedilntik doctrine.” p.237. “Mantra is thus a Shakti (Mantra Shakti) 
which lends itself impartially to any use^antra Vidya is thus that form of SWhan& 
by which union is had with the Mother Shakti in the Mantra form (Mantramay!) 
in Her Sthula and Sukshma aspects respectivelj^he SS.dhaka passes from the first 
to the second (which is Light-Jyoti). This S^dhani works through the letters, as other 
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forms of Sidhaai work through from in the shape of the Yantra/Ghata or Pratimi.” 

C'A Mantra is not the same thing as prayer! or self-dedication (Atma- 
nivedana). Prayer is conveyed in what words theS^dhaka chooses. Any set of words 
or letters is not a Mantra. Only that Mantra in which the Devata has revealed 
His or Her particular aspects can reveal that aspect, and is therefore the Mantra of 
that one of His or Her particular aspects. The relations of the letters (Varna), whe* 
the/vowel or consonants, Nida and Bindu, in a Mantra indicate the appearance of 
Devat^ in different forms. Certain Vibhuti or aspects of the Devati are inherent in 
certain Varna but perfect Shakti does not appear in any but a whole Mantra.** ^ 

^Mantras are manifestations of Kulakundalini. 3 

When, therefore, a Mantra is realised: when there is what is called in the 
Shastra Mantra-Chaitanya, what happens is the union of the consciousness of the 
Sadhaka with that Consciousness which manifests in the form of the Mantra. It is 
this union which makes the Mantra “work**. “It is the union of Sound and idea 
through a knowledge of the Mantra and its meaning. The recitation of a Mantra with¬ 
out such knowledge is practically fruitless; except that devotion though ignorant is 
not wholly void of fruit. 

WRITER’S VIEW 

According to Sir John Woodroffe Indian magicians amongst 
others believe in the presence and aid of discarnate personalities 
(such as the unclean pishachas) given in the carrying out of occult 
operations. This is true, but it is not always the unclean pishachas 
who aid in the carrying out of occult operations.? Every Mantra is 
presided over, sacred to, or identified with a particular deity.) It is 
that deity generally and sometimes a member of his or her retinue 
acting under his or her order who carries out the occult operations^ 
Whenever a Mantrasiddha, who has been definitely promised aid by 
the deity of a particular Mantra, on the completion of the prescribed 

^ ii —li 

JSome prayers however are called Mantras, as for instance the famous Giyatri 
Mantra^)This is because great importance is attached to the particular words comp¬ 
rised in it. The words in the exact form and order are believed to possess particular 
merit and efficacy. These are not therefore simply prayers but also Mantras. ^ 
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Purascarana i. e. primary worship, desires to accomplish a particular 
thing and invokes the deity through the recital of his or her Mantra, 
the deity appears immediately and is seen by the Mantrasiddha and 
his desire is accomplished. Both the words of the particular Mantra 
and the Thought Force of the Mantrasiddha jointly perform the in¬ 
vocation* of the Deity and its consequent appearance. The achieve¬ 
ment of the object desired by the Siddha-adept is by the DeitjdSo 
far as the first stage is concerned the words of the Mantra are the 
body of the deity and have the Deity as the soul. This soul remains 
only an image until vivified by the Thought Force of the Siddha 
bringing about the connection with the Deity. It is like an electrical 
installation connecting any place with the electric plant at the power¬ 
house and the Thought Force of the Siddha is the switch which 
turns on or off the current producing light. It cannot be, however, 
said that the words of the Mantra or for the matter of that. Thought 
Force of the Siddha directly brings about the material result.* 

The Jains also believe in the existence of Vidyajrmbhakas 
(f^w^^WiJandMantrajrmbhakas who aid men through Mantras and 

Vidyas. See Bhagavati Sutra VIII Sataka 14th. Uddes’a, p. 654—Aga* 

C., *Cf. “By practice with the Mantra the Devat4 is invoked. This means that 
the mind itself is Devata when unified with Devata. This is attained through repeti¬ 
tion of the Mantra (Japa).”*^ 

*Sy5ldvS.da-Ratnakara Pariccheda IV sutra 7 pp. 632 ff:— 

I g ?rr«r I ^ipr fi| «wi ww: frrew 

twi wwigqiHsnpB?! l ?rt ^ sroft^r: 
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modaya Samiti edition. It is not, however, sHown whether this group 
of deities acts independently or under the orders of a superior deity. 
According to a Jain tradition contained in S’ri Haribhadrasuri’s com¬ 
mentary on Sri Avas’yaka Sutra the said deities gave Prajnapti and 
other secret Mahavidyas toNSrada andPatavidya to the famous Acharya 
S’ri VajraswSmi. One must presume that at their instance the Mantra 
deity helps the person favoured by them. 

The question naturally arises then, \yhat is the importance of 
the Thought-Force and the intrinsic force of the sounds or syllables 
comprising the Mantra.^^o answer this question, one has to bear in 
mind the fact that ^^antravada is principally Adhidaivika-vada i. e. 
subject dealing with deities although ultimately it may merge into 
Adhyatmika-Vada i. e. subject dealing with soul. In Adhidaivika-vada, 
Devata is the central figure through whose grace the Sadhaka obtains 
everything desired by him. The Mantravada however goes further 
and says that even Moksa is obtained through Mantra. But here it 
really merges into AdhyStmika-v^da. A man whose soul-force is fully 
developed, a true Adhyatmavadi-a Yogi does not require the aid of 
any deity for performance of any occult operation. He is able to do 
so through his own power of meditation or what is usually called the 
soul-force. His thought-force is really his soul-force. In case of such 
persons, it can be said that without the aid of any particular Mantra, 
and without the aid of any deity whatsoever, through his own Soul 
Force, he can achieve anything he desires^ In terms of NewPsychology 
he will be considered a person functioning on the highest plane.^ 

As regards the Sadhakas who have not risen so high, aid of 
deity is necessary and the occult operations of such Sadhakas are 
carried out with such aid. 

Seeing how the Thought Force-Soul force ultimately is able to 

*Some attain these powers through worship (Upasana) of Patron Deity (Ishta-devati). 
A higher state of development dispenses with all outer agents. See footnote 
3, p. 97, The Serpent Power. 
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achieve everything, its importance is always to be kept in view. The 
Thought-Force of an ordinary S2.dhaka combined with the sound- 
force of the Mantra attracts the deity of the Mantra towards him and 
makes him carry out his desires. Beyond requisitioning the presence 
and the aid of the deity of the Mantra, the thought-force of such 
a S3.dhaka is not potent enough to achieve much. When his thought 
force is not working in unison with the sound—force of Mantra, it 
becomes powerless even to invoke the deity of the Mantra. The 
writer had the opportunity of consulting some persons versed in occult 
operations who informed him that if they forgot even one word or 
substituted through inadvertance another word in the original Mantra, 
the operation would fail or would have only nominal effect. It is 
suggested that the nominal effect noted to take place was really the 
result of the Mantrika’s thought force. His Thought Force, however, 
not being assisted by the Sound-force of the Mantra (through the 
omission or substitution of a word of the Mantra) failed to invoke the 
presence of the Mantra deity and the operation therefore failed. 

j^^he usual plan in Mantravada is to rouse the latent and dor¬ 
mant powers of the Sadhaka. He has to perform SSdhanS with the 
Mantra given to him by his preceptor and when that is done his 
powers are roused to a certain extent.'^To favour sometimes pupils 
incapable of performing s&dhanS. a preceptor prescribes a Pathasiddha 
Mantra (a Mantra whose inherent force is realized immediately on 
reading it) where no Sadhana needs be performed. In this case it is 
the sound-fprce alone which invokes the presence of the Mantra 
deity. There are such cases noted in Jain scriptures. See the follow¬ 
ing verse in Vis’esivas’yaka Bhasya of s’ri Jinabhadragani and its 
commentary given there;— 

It is narrated there that a Vidyadhara flying through the aid 
of a VidyS came down and was unable to fly up straight again, he 
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having forgotten a syllable of the particular Mantra or Vidya,* That 
shows the importance attached to the sound-force in MantravSda. It cannot 
be said that the Vidyadhara using Vidyis daily must not have developed 
his Thought-Force but the Vidya-deity would not act merely through 
his thought-force unaided by the sound force of the particular Vidya. 

We have stated above that when invoked the Mantra-deity 
appears before the Mantrasiddha and carries out the desired occult 
operation. This is so in most of the occult operations. There are some 
minor objects, such as cures of diseases etc., achieved through certain 
Mantras; and the writer has been informed that in such cases a deity 
does not appear before the operator, but carries out the desired ob¬ 
jects unseen. It may be so or it may be the Thought force of the 
operator working with the Sound-force of the Mantra that effects 
the cure by its operation on the subconscious mind of the patient 
as is considered to be the case by modern psychologists in all faith- 
cures. It is difficult to give more detailed information on the subject, 
where the general tendency is to conceal and to keep to oneself what 
one knows, where people would not even acknowledge or admit their 
having acquaintance with Mantra. This is so because in many places 
people look dow'n upon the Mantrikas owing to the evil practices 
of some of their class. This class is gradually becoming extinct and 
the tradition therefore is not handed down unbroken. It is hoped 
however that when the main features of occult operations performed 
through Mantras as here set forth become well known others would 
publish their experiences. 


KUNDALINI SHAKTI 

YOGA 

According t<^Sivasamhit5 there are four kinds of Yoga: Man- 

”' !* Cf. ^ sr i j | 

I %% ii { j 
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trayoga, Hathayoga, Layayoga and Rajyoga^* Yoga through the 
rousing of Kundalini Shakti is Laya yoga. It means the piercing by 
the kundalini shakti of the six bodily centres or chakras (also called 
Padmas-lotuses). 

Yoga means that process by which the human spirit (Jivatm5) 
is brought into near and constant communion with, or is merged in, 
the Divine Spirit (Paramatmi) according as the nature of the human 
spirit is held to be separate from (Dvaita, Vis’istadvaita) or one with 
(Advaita) the Divine spirit. As Shaktasare AdvaitavSdins, according 
to them, identity of the two (Jivatma and Paramatma) is realised 
by the Yogi.^ 

According to the Jains, it is the process by which the Self- 
the human spirit realises its own real pure nature (svabhava).J Al¬ 
though the Jains believe in multiplicity of souls-all intrinsically pure and 
eciually powerful as far as Yoga of each soul individually is concerned, 
they might be considered to be practically Advaitavadins. As each 
individual soul in its ultimate nature (Siddha-Muktasvarupa) is of the 
nature of the Perfect soul (Paramatma svarupa) and nothing less, in 
their case the soul realizing and the soul realized are one and the 
same.x The latter is called Paramatma because it is the highest 
and purest aspect (Paramasvarupa) of the Jivatma. 

In short, in their case the Jivatma is joined to its own Para- 
matma-svarupa that is to say, it realizes its own pure nature devoid 
of all karmas. 

J ^ I ^ w. ii 

X qtRi Nw*ii q Ri4T^wPl ^ I 
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kundalinI shabda brahman 

(jhe relevance of this discussion will be seen from the fact 
that all Mantras are supposed to be manifestations of Kula KundalinI 
which is a name for the Shabda Brahman or Saguna-brahman in 
individual bodies.* KundalinI believed to be in the Muladhara Chakra 
(or basal bodily centre) is “the cause of sweet, indistinct, and murmuring 
Dhvani, which is compared to the humming of a black bee. Thence 
Shabda originates and being first Pars gradually manifests upwards as 
PashyantI, Madhyama, and Vaikharl, (the spoken speech). The substance 
of all Mantras, being manifestation of KundalinI, is consciousness (chit) 
manifesting as letters and words. The letters of the alphabet are 
called Aksara because they are the diagrammatic representation- 
Yantra of the Aksara or Imperishable Brahman. This is realized, 
however, when the Sadhaka’s shaliti generated by SadlianS. is united 
with Mantra Shakti. The different aspects of DevatSs as presiding 
deities of Mantras are the manifestation of the gross (sthula) form of 
KundalinI, ^ who is however extremely subtle. “Mantra and DevatS are 
thus one and particular forms of Brahman as Shiva-Shakti.”3 

nAda-bindu-kalA 

—'tea:, % 

F'romthe Sakala Parameshvarawhois producedfromSaccidananda 
issued Shakti; from Shakti came Nada; and from Nada issued Bindu, 
the latter being perfected out of Ardhachandra issuing out of N5da 
becoming slightly operative towards “speakable" (Vachya). The Bindu 


^ ih^ii 
SJlfStsiT I 

invii 




Bappahhattt. Suri is the first Jain Aoharya to mention KundalinI. See 
Appendix 12 V. I 
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becomes threefold as the Kamakala, or creative will. This triangle 
of Divine Desire Kamakala is personified as the Great Devi Tripura- 
sundari. 

SIX CHAKRAS 

^“Out of the six bodily chakras five lower ones are situated within the spine 
in the cord-a compound of grey and white brain matter. Mulidhara is the lowest in 
filum iermanale in a position midway in the perineum between the root of the geni¬ 
tals and the anus. Proceeding upwards controlling genitals is the SvSdhishthSlna, 
controlling the navel region-abdomen ManipUra, controlling the heart AnShata aiid 
controlling the throat-larynx \n^uddha. Between the eyebrows is AjnSl the sixth 
Chakra. Above them all in the cerebrum is Sahasrara a thousand-petalled lotus, the 
highest centre of manifestation of Consciousness in the body. 

These six Chakras or lotuses have respectively four, six, ten, twelve, sixteen 
and two petals which are configurations made by the position of Yoga-Nidis at any 
particular centre. These Nadis are not those known to the Vaidyas of medical 
shastras but subtle channels (Vivara) along which the Pranik currents flow. The 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet numbering 50 (excluding second La) are in the petals 
of the six Chakras which also together number 50. f (Ha) and M (Ksa) are in the two 
petals of Ajna Chakra, the Sixteen ^s (vowels) in the sixteen petals of Vi^uddha", 
the 12 consonants ^(Ka)to S(Tha) in the twelve petals of An3.hata,the 10 consonants 

r 

(Pa) to ^(Fa) in the ten petals of Maniphra, the six consonants ^ (Ba) to 55 (La) 
in the six petals of SvadhisthSlna, and the remaining four consonants^ (Va)to (Sa) 
in the four petals of Muladh5,ra. “The six Chakras have their correspondences in 
pl^ysical body in the following nerve plexuses commencing from the lowest the Mul3.- 
dhara;—The Sacrococcygeal plexus, the Sacral plexus, the Solar plexus (which forms 
the great junction of the right and left sympathetic chains Ida and Pingala) with the 
cerebro-spiual axis. Connected with this is the Lumbar plexus. Then follows the 
Cardiac plexus (AnShata) Laryngeal plexus ond lastly the Ajna or cerebellum iden¬ 
tified by some with the pineal Gland, the centre of the third or spiritual eye) with 
its two lobes and above this the Manas Chakra or sensoriuni with its six lobes, the 
Soma chakra or middle Cerebrum and lastly the Sahasrara or upper Cerebrum. To 
some extent these localizations are yet tentative. The six Chakras themselves are 
vital centres of consciousness really within the spinal column in the white and grey 
matter there.” Shakti and Shakta p. 410 ^ 

gji: i i 
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We do not propose to enter into a detailed description of these 
six Chakras here. We would refer the readers interested therein to 
the scholarly work “The Serpent Power” by Arthur Avalon. Dr. Rele’s 
‘The Mysterious Kundalini andCC. W. Leadbeater’s ‘ The Chakras V- 
may also be referred to. Dr Rale’s identification of Kundalini, however, 
with ‘Right Vagus Nerve’ cannot be approved of. 

Some books mention Lalana Manas and Soma Chakras and 
others”many jnore. But the chief ones are the said six Chakras. Six¬ 
teen Adharas are also mentioned as suitable points for concentration. 
In the spine the central Nadi is termed Sushumna Nadi. On each 
side, respectively called Ida and Pingala, are the left and right sym¬ 
pathetic cords. Crossing the centitil column from one side to the 
other they make with the SushumnS, a threefold knot calledTriveni-'.- which 
is the spot in the Medulla where the sympathetic cords join together 
and whence they take their origin. J 

SHATCHAKRA-VEDHA 

Sir John Woodroffe in his work ‘Shakti and Shakta’ has aptly 
described how Kundalini pierces the si^. centres-Chakras. We would 
therefore quote the relevant portion abridging the same. 

i^'Shakti when manifestisg divides itself into two polar aspects — Static and 
dynamic—which implies that you cannot have it in a dynamic form without at the 
same time having it in a static form, much like the poles of a magnet. In any given 
sphere of activity of force you must have according to the cosmic principle a static 
back-ground Shakti at rest or ‘coiled’ as the Tantras say. In the living body there 
is, therefore, the same polarisation. * * * Shakti is never exhausted, that is, emptied into 
any of its forms. In the body Kundall is the static centre and round this centre the 
whole of the bodily forces move. The body may, therefore, be compared to a magnet 
with two poles. The Muladh&ra, in so far as it is the seat of Kundali Shakti, a 
comparitively gross form of Chit (being Chit-Shakti and Maya—Shakti) is the static 
pole in relation to the rest of the body which is dynamic”. ^ 

f * This knot is called Rudragranthi. There are other two: Brahmagranthi in the 
Rluladhira Chakra and Visnugranthi in the Anahata Chakra. The force of Maya 
Shakti is greater at this knots, 
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“By Prinayama and other Yogik processes this static Shakti-Kundalini 
becomes dynamic.* When completely dynamic, that is, when Kundali unites with Shiva 
in the SahasrSra the polarisation of the body gives way. The two poles are united 
in one and there is the state of consciousness called Samidhi (Ecstasy). This unity of 
two poles is in relation to consciousness only. The body actually exists continuing 
its organic life; but man’s consciousness of his body and all other objects is withdrawn 
because tne mind has ceased to function as far as his consciousness is concerned. 
Then the question arises how is the body sustained. The Tanlriks say it is sustained 
by Amrta-the nectar which flows from the union of Kundalini shakti with Shiva in 
the Sahasrara. This nectar is an ejection of power generated by their union.” Sir John 
Woodroflfe cites the opinion of his friend Professor PramathanStha Mukhop^dhyaya: 
“the potential Kundali Shakti becomes kinetic shakti; and yet since shakti-even 
as given in the Mula centre is an infinitude, it is not depleted; the potential store 
always remaining unexhausted. In this case the dynamic equivalent is a partial conver¬ 
sion of one mode of energy into another. If, however, the coiled power at the Miila 
became absolutely uncoiled there would result the dissolution of the three bodies 
gross, subtle and causal, and consequently Videha-Mukti, because the static back¬ 
ground in relation to a particular form of existence would, according to this hypo¬ 
thesis, have wholly given way.” 

“As the Shakti ascends the body becomes cold. It is not due to the depletion 
of the static power at the MulidhSra but to the concentration or convergence of the 
dynamic power-the Pr^na which is ordinarily diffused over the whole body. In Yoga 
it is converged along the axis (Merudanda), the static equivalent of Kundalini-shakti 
enduring in both cases. Some part of the already available dynamic Prana is made 
to act at the base of the axis in a suitable manner by which means the basal centre 
or Muiadhira becomes, as it were, over saturated and re-acts on the whole diffused 
dynamic power (or Prana) of the body by withdrawing it from the tissues and conver¬ 
ging it along the line of the axis. In this way the diffused dynamic equivalent becomes 
the converged dynamic equivalent along the axis. What, according to this view, 
ascends, is not the whole Shakti but an eject like condensed lightning, which at 
length reaches the Parama-ShivasthSlna. There the individual consciousness is 
merged into the supreme consciousness, the limited consciousness transcending 
directly intuits the Reality. When Kundali Shakti sleeps in the MuIidhSlra, man is 
awake to the world. When she awakes and unites with the supreme static Conscious¬ 
ness he is asleep to the world and is one with the Light of all things.” 


J’^Kundalifli is roused by Tapas i. c, PrSniyama and Mantra. ‘HQm Hamsah* is the 
actual Mantra used for the purpose. Generally speaking Panchadashi Mantra is 
regarded as the most appropriate. ‘Hamsah’ is the Ajapa G&yatrl Mantra.^ 
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\ “The main principle appears to be that when ‘wakened’ Kundali Shakti 
either Herself or in Her eject ceases to be a static power sustaining the word consci¬ 
ousness, and when once set in movement is drawn to that other static centre in the 
thousand-petalled Lotus (SahasrSira) which is Herself in union with the Shiva 
consciousness or the consciousness of ecstasy beyond the world of forms. ” w 

may be noted here that Gayatrl S3.dhan§, is in the highest 
Chakra viz. Ajna. only and that followers of SamaySlchara do not 
worship in any of the Chakras below Anahata.^ 

samAdhi 


Practitioners of this Yoga claim that it is higher than any 
other and that the Samadhi (ecstasy) attained thereby is more perfect. 
The Samadhi of Laya-Yoga however is said to be Savikalpa samadhi. 
and that of Raja-Yoga Nirvikalpa samadhi. 

C" Mantra>oga worship and devotion predominate. In the Sama¬ 
dhi of Mantrayoga the state of ‘Mahabhava’ is attained marked by 
immobility and speechlessness.” In Hathayoga, contemplation is on 
the Light; 

iiGheranda Samhita, VlUpades’a v. 17 

^n Hathayoga the Samadhi called ‘Mahabodha’ is attained; respi¬ 
ration ceases and the yogi is without sign of animation. In Layayoga 
the Samadhi called ‘Mahalaya’ is attained; there is no outer consciousness 
but the yogi is immersed in the Ocean of Bliss. In Rajayoga ‘Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi’ is attained; there is Nirvikalpa Chit-Svarupa-bhava and ultima¬ 
tely Liberation. There are four states of detachment (Vairagya) from 
the world corresponding to the four yogas. Mantra, Hatha, Laya and 
Raja; they are Mridu (Weak or intermittent) Madhyama, (Middling), 
Adhimatra (of high degree) and Para (Highest). ^ 


MUKTI 


CjSIot only the Mantrayogi but also the Hathayogi avails him¬ 
self of this kundaliyoga for Liberation. Then remains the Rajayoga 
or Jnanayoga which yoga is termed Dhyanayoga.^ 
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^here are thus two main lines of yoga, namely Dhyana or 
BhavanSyoga and kundali yoga. The Jains favour RSjayoga-BhavanS.- 
yoga*. In Dhyaiia yoga Samadhi is attained through detachment 
from the world and meditation leading to cessation of all the mental 
activities or the uprising of pure Consciousness unhindered by the 
limitations ol the mind. This meditation is sometimes aided by auxi¬ 
liary processes of Mantra or Hatha yoga (other than the rousing of 
Kundali shakti). The degree to which this unveiling of consciousness 
is effected depends upon the meditative powers (Jnana Shakti) of the 
Sadhaka, and the extent of his detachment from the world. In it 
there is no rousing and union of kundali shakti with the accompany¬ 
ing bliss and acquisition of special powers (Siddhi). In both Yogas 
bodily consciousness is lost but there being no union of the central 
bodily power with the supreme consciousness the DhySnayogi does 
not possess the particular kind of enjoyment (Bhukti). There is a 
difference between the Bhukti of the Divyayogi and the Virasadhaka, 
the latter has only a reflection of the bliss on the physical plane—a 
welling up of the true Bliss through the deadening coverings and 
trammels of matter. The so called Mukti of the Vira-sadhaka is only 
figurative. It is the Divya-yogi who has both Bhukti and Mukti.^ 


TANTKAS 

WESTERN WRITER’S IGNORANCE. 

'yrhere has been much mis-understanding created )3y Western 
writers about Tantra. To them it was a jumble of black magic and 
erotic mysticism cemented together by a ritual which is meaningless 
piummery. Sir John Woodroffe ^ys; 

*'A large number of these writers who talk in this strain have never had a 
'Tantra in their hands and such Orientalists as have read some portions of these 
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scriptures have not generally understood them, otherwise they would not have found 
them to be so “ meaningless ”, They may be bad or they may be good but they have 
a meaning. Men are not such fools as to believe in what is meaningless. To them 
perhaps it had no meaning. For otherwise they would not define Mantra as “mystical 
words Mudra as “ mystical gestures ’’ and Yantra as “mystical diagrams’’.^ 

It does not imply knowledge. Those who speak of ‘mummery’, 
‘gibberish’, and ‘superstition’ betray both their incapacity and ignorance. 

NECESSITY FOR PRACTICAL METHOD IN RELIGION 

Religion is a practical activity; just as the body requires exer¬ 
cise training and gymnastic, so does the mind. This may be of a 
merely intellectual or spiritual kind^The means employed are called 
Sadhana which comes from the root “ Sadh ’’ to exert. Sadhana 
is that which leads to Siddhi.’ Some practical ritualistic Method 
is necessary for realisation if religion is not to be barren of 
result. Tantra Shastra gives that practical method. The mere state¬ 
ment of religious truths is not sufficient. What is necessary is a 
practical method of realisation. Further ordinary people ‘cannot appre¬ 
hend nor can they derive satisfaction from mere metaphysical concepts. 
For them ritualistic methods of self realisation are useful. These people 
are impressed if one can appeal to the personal principle. Be it Devi 
or Deva, Shiva or Vishnu, or Buddha or Jina, or for the matter of 
that any other deity. Further these people require guidance of a 
preceptor. It is not enough for them to meditate and to uplift their 
mind in homage to the supreme deity. They need a definite repre¬ 
sentation of their object of Worship as is detailed in the Dhyana of 
the DevatSs or in their image or Yantra. A ritualistic and pictorial 
religion can hold their attention.^ 


RITUAL AND ITS UTILITY 

0^ Ritual .is an art, the art of religion^Art is the outward material expression 
of ideas intellectually held and em-'^'r-ally felt^JRitual art is concerned with the 
expression of those ideas and feeling which are specifically called religioi^It is a 
mode by which religious truth is presented, and made intelligible in material forms 
and symbols to the mind. It appeals to all natures passionately sensible of that 
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Beauty jn which, to some, God most manifests Himself. But it is more than this. 
For it is the means by which the mind is transformed and purified. In particular 
according to Indian principles it is the instrument whereby the consciousness of the 
worshipper (SSdhaka) is shaped in actual fact into forms of experience which embody 
the truths which Scripture teaches.”^ 

It is true that in course of time all these tendencies become 
accentuated and superstition, mechanical devotion, lifeless formalism 
and other abuses result. Buddhism in its origin has been a reaction 
against excessive and barren ritualism yet it could not rest with a 
mere statement of truths and the eight-fold path. Something practi¬ 
cal was needed. The Mah3,y5na was produced. i|l4agarjuna in the 
second century A. D. is said to have promulgated ideas to be found 
in the Tantras^Theistic notions as also Yoga came to be adopted 
in the Buddhist systems. The worship of the Shaktis spread. The 
Buddhist Mantrayana and Vajrayana found acceptance. Thus Tantrik 
Buddhism became fully developed. 

ATTITUDE OF ENGLISH-EDUCATED INDIANS 
' ^Tantra Shastra governs the household and temple ritual of 
every Hindu. Sir John Woodroffe asks how is it that such a ShSstra 
has fallen into complete neglect and disrepute amongst the larger 
body of the English-educated community. And he answers:— “ In the 
firet place the English-educated people of this country were formerly 
almost exclusively, and later to a considerable extent, under the entire 
sway of their English educators. In fact they were in a sense their 
creation. They were, and some of them still are, the MSnasaputra of 
the® English. For them what was English and Western was the mode. 
Hindu religion, philosophy and art were only, it was supposed, for 
the so-called “uneducated” women and peasants and for native 
Pandits who, though learned in their futile way, had not received the 
illuminating advantages of a western training. ” “ Their mind has 
been so dominated and moulded to a Western manner of thinking 
(philosophical, religious, artistic, social and political) that they have 
scarcely any greater capacity to appreciate their own cultural inheri- 
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ance than their teachers, be that capacity in any particular case more 
or less. Some of them care nothing for their Shastra, Others do not 
understand it. x x x The Indian who has lost his Indian soul must 
regain it if he would retain that independence in his thought and in 
the ordering of his life which is the mark of a man, that is of one 
who seeks Svarajyasiddhi. 

“Again the cause of this ignorance is the fact that the Tantra 
ShSstra is a Sadhana Shastra, the greater part of which becomes 
intelligible only by Sadhani. ” 

IMPARTIAL CRITICISM OF TANTRAS 

An impartial criticism of Tantras may be summed up in the 
few words that together with what has value, it contains some practices 
which are not approved and which have led to abuse (for these see post). 

TANTRAS THEIR CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

VVe have mentioned in the beginning that “ Sri Bhairava 
Padmavati Kalpa ", the work here published, is a Tantra. We would, 
therefore, consider the characteristics and contents of Tantras. We 
do not propose to enter into a learned discussion about the etymology 
of the word ‘ Tantra ’. Readers interested in such discussion will find 
it in the beginning of chapter II of ‘ Shakti and Shakta ’ by Sir John 
Woodroffe. According to the said chaptei^Tantra means a particular 
kind of religious scripture. Kamika Agama there quoted gives the 
following definition;- 

5ii«t II 

“It is called Tantra because it promulgates great knowledge 
concerning Tattva and Mantra and because it saves. ” 

CONTENTS 

“ The Tantra deals with all matters of common belief and 
interest from the doctrine of the origin of the world to the laws 
which govern kings and societies which they have been divinely 
appointed to rule, medicine and science generally. The Tantra is not 
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only the basis of popular Hindu practice, on which account it is 
known as the S§.dhana-Sastra, but is the repository of esoteric belief 
and practices, particularly those relating to Yoga and mantra-tattva. 
Indeed, as regards the last which is one of the most peculiar, and at 
the same time, most profound aspects of Hindu teaching, the Tantra 
is to such an extent the acknowledged repository of this spiritual 
science that its other name is the mantra-shSstra. Its claims to such 
a name could not have been made good were there not some ground 
for its assertion that it is a yoga-shSstra for the Kali age.^As to 
which Tantras, however, are authoritative there appear to be differences 
of opinion, such differences being due either to a mistaken Sectarianism, 
or possibly to real divergences as regards doctrinal thought and 
historical descent. 

.^yrhus the Tantras are concerned not only with worship, spiritual doctrines 
and popular Hindu practices Religious, Mantrik or Yaugik, but also Science, Law, 
Medicine and a variety of other subjects. Indian Chemistry and Medicine in particular 
are largely indebted to the Tantras. ” 

“In short, it is considered an error to regard the Tantra as the petty ^astra 
of any religious sect only, and a still greater mistake to limit its operation to that 
which is but one only of its particular methods or divisions of worshippers.’!^^ 
Principles of Tantra, Introduction, P. XXIX. 

Q These Tantras are otherwise known as Agamas. It is a common 
misconception that Tantra is the name of the Scripture of the ShSktas 
or worshippers of Shakti. This is not so. There are Tantras of other 
sects also. Tantras of Shaivas, Vaishnavas, Sauras and Ganapatyas. 

Sir John Woodroffe says that even the Jains and Bauddhas 
have their own Tantras (See Shakti and Shakta p. 78 ). Similarly in 
Shakti-Sangama-Tantra, K5li-Khanda, 8th Patala (See p. 92 vv. 
12 to 14 ) Jains also are classed among the Tantrikas. 

SCHOOLS AND DIVISIONS 

There ar^ various divisions and sub-divisions of these Agamas 
such as Vaidic and Non-Vaidic. Then again the Agamas are divided 
according as the IshtadevatS worshipped is: Shakti, Shiva, Vishnu, 
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Surya or Ganapati. The large extent of Tantra literature can be seen 
from the fact that “ the Sammohana Tantra (Chapter VI) mentions^ 
64 Tantras, 327 Upatantras as also Yamalas, Damaras, Samhilas and 
other Scriptures of the Shakta class; 32 Tantras, 125 Upatantras, as 
also Yamalas, Damaras, PurSnas and other Scriptures of the Shaiva 
class; 75 Tantras, 205 Upatantras, as also Yamalas, Damaras, 
Samhitas of the Vaishnava class; numerous tantras and other scriptures 
of the Ganapatya and Saura classes, and a number of Puranas, 
Upapuranas and other variously named Scriptures of the Bauddha 
class. It then (chapter VII) mentions over 500 Tantras and nearly 
the same amount of Upatantras, of some 22 Agamas, Chinagamas 
(see chapter IV post) Bauddhagama, Jaina, Pashupata, KS-pSlika, 
PancharStra, Bhairava and others(_There is thus a vast mass of Tantras 
in the Agamas belonging to differing schools of doctrine and practice. ”2 
The characteristices of Agama are summed up as follows: 

Hfgist \qm5Ti I 

COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 


In all these, however, it will be found on an examination that 
there are the same general ideas, characteristics and practices. There 
is emphasis on devotion (Bhakti), provision for all castes and both 
sexes. “Instances of common practices are for example Mantra, Bija, 
Yantra, MudrS, Nyasa, Bhiitashuddhi, Kundaliyoga construction and 
consecretion of temples and images (Kriy5) religious and social 
observations (CharyS.) such as Ahnika, Varn5shramadharma, Utsava; 
and practical magic (maySyoga).” “To my mind, one of the most 
distinctive marks of the TSntrik system is its profound application of 
psychology to w'orship, and the manner in which it not only teaches 
through symbols, but actualy creates, through its ritual methods, the 
states of mind which are set forth as the end of its teachings. 
P. XVI Introduction to Shri Chakra SambhSra. 
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CWhere there is Mantra, Yantra, Ny5sa, DTksha, Guru, and the 
like there is Tantra ShSstra. In fact one of the names of the latter 
is Mantra Shistra. With these similarities there are certain variations 
of doctrine and practice between the different schools.” ) 

C^There is only one important matter in which there is difference 
worth noting i. e. division of the practices of the worshippers into 
DakshinSchSra and VSmachara. The secret S5dhan5 of some of the 
latter has acquired such notoriety that to some ‘Tantra’ connotes 
this particular worship and its abuses and nothing else. One cannot, 
however, identify' Tantra with the particular practices of a section of 
worshippers only. 

SIX amnAyas and four sampradAyas 

Tantras mention six Amn&yas which are in order of their origin 
revealed by the six faces of Shiva looking East (PurvSmnaya), South 
(DakshinamnSya), West (Paschim5mn&ya), North (Uttaramniya) the 
Upper (Urdhvamnaya) and the Lower and concealed (Adhamnaya) 
According to the Devyagama (1) The Eastern face revealed Shri 
Bhuvaneshvarl, Tripura, Lalita, Padma, ShulinT, Sarasvati, Tvarita, 
Nitya, Vajraprastarinl, Annapurna, Mahalakshmi, Lakshmi, Vagvadini 
with all their rites and Mantras. (2) The Southern face revealed 
Prasadasadashiva, Dakshinamurti, Batuka, Manjughosha, Bhairava, 
Mritasanjivanividya and Mrityunjaya with all their rites and Mantras. 
(3) The Western face revealed Vasudeva, Vishnu, Ramchandra, Ganesha, 
Agni, Surya, Vidhu (Chandra), Dikpalas, Hanuman and others their 
rites and Mantras. (4) The Northern face revealed Devis Dakshina- 
kalika, Mahakali, Guhyakali, Smashanakalika, Bhadrakali, Ekajata 
ugratara, TarinI, Katyayani, Chhinnamasta, Nilasarasvati, Durga, 
Jayadurga, Navadurga, Vashuli, Dhumavati, Vishalakshi, Gauri, Bagala* 
mukhi, Pratyangira, Matangi MahishamardinI, their rites and Mantras. 
(5) The upper face revealed Tripurasundari, Tripureshi, Bhairavi, 
Tripurabhairavi, Smashanabhairavl, Bhuvaneshibhairavi, Shatkutabhai- 
ravi, Annapumabhairavi, Panchami, Shodashf, Malini, BalabalSl with 
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their rites and Mantras. (6) The lower face revealed DevatSsthSna, Asana, 
Yantra, M51S, Naivedya, BalidSna, S&dhan5, Purashcharana and 
Mantrasiddhi. It is called Ish5n5mn5ya, 

According to Niruttara Tantra the PurvamnSya and Dakshina- 
mnaya rites are for Pashu sadhakas. The Pashchimamnaya is for Pashu 
and Vira, the Uttraramnaya is for VIra and Divya and the T}rddhv5mnay a 
is for Divya. There are four Sampradayas amongst the Shaktas viz. 
Kerala, Kashmira Gauda and Vilasa. In each of these there are Pad- 
dhatis such as Shuddha, Gupta and Ugra. There is variance of De- 
vatas and rituals. The connection between these Sampradayas and 
Amnayas is shown in the following verse. 

II II 

^5ireRt i 

*ik II II 

THREE KRAnTAS 

There are again three Krantas-geographical divisions of India 
viz, Vishnu Kranta, Ratha Kranta and As’va Kranta being respectively 
the North-Eastern, North-Western and Southern divisions of India 
each of which has a separate set of 64 Tantras. 

THREE MATAS 

^There are three main Matas viz, Kadi, Hadi and Kahadi. The 
first has Kali as the Devata, the second Tripurasundari and the third 
Tara i. e. Nllasarasvati, Gauda Sampradaya considers Kadi the high¬ 
est Mata, whilst Kashmira and Kerala worship Tripura and Tara.J^ 
Out of 56 Deshas 18 follow Gauda extending from Nepala to Kalinga 
and 19 follow Kerala extending from Vindhyachala to the Southern 
sea and the remaining Deshas Kashmira Sampradaya. 

SEVEN TAnTRIK AchAraS 

(According to Kulamava Tantra there are seven Acharas viz, 
Veda, Vaishnava, Shaiva, Dakshina, Varna, Siddhanta and Kaula. The 
first four are considered Pashvachara. In the fifth and the sixth, a gra- 
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dual approach is made to the seventh considered the highest. The 
main divisions of Achara however are VedSchSira, DakshinachSra and 
Vam5ch§.ra. Ved5.ch5ra is not Vaidik5ch5.ra. The latter is outside the 
sevenfold Tantrik division of AchSra. Tfintrik VedSchara is TSntrik 
UpasanS. with Vaidik rites and Mantras with Agni as Devat^ VedachSra 
is the lowest and KaulSchSra as stated above the highesj^ According 
to Vishvasara Tantra in Vedachara the Sadhaka should not worship 
the Deva at night and should be celibate except in the period follow¬ 
ing the courses of the wife, and should not eat meat and fish on the 
Parva days. Vaishnavachara is much stricter. Complete celibacy and 
Ahimsa (non-killing) are to be observed. It is marked by worship of 
Vishnu Tapascharya and contemplation of the Supreme. Shaivachara 
is Vedachara with the difference that Ahimsa is to be observed and 
meditation is on Shiva. Dakshinachara is so called because of Rishi 
Dakshinamurti who is said to have practised it. This is preparatory 
for the Vira and Divya Bhavas. Meditation is on the supreme Ishvarl 
after taking Vijaya (Bhang). Japa of Mantra is done at night. Siddhi 
is attained by using a rosary of human bone (Mahashangkha) at cer¬ 
tain places including a Shaktipitha. Dakshinachara does not mean 
“right hand worship” but is the Achara favourable for the worship of 
Dakshina Kalika who is a Devi of the Uttara Amnaya. Approach is 
here made to Vira rituals. The Sadhaka here starts on Nivrittimarga, 
worships not merely an aspect of Deva but Deva-whole i.e. Adya- 
shakti in whom are united the three Shaktis of Brahman viz, Iccha, 
Kriya and Jnana. Vamachara also does not mean “Left-hand worship”. 
It is so called because it is adverse to the popular Pravrittimarga or 
because Varna (woman) enters into the Achara. What is commenced 
here is completed in Siddhantachara and Kaulachara. Kaulas are aptly 
described in the following verse. 

wa: 5tTwr iNfr: uvr^tr irar: i 

It 

“At heart a Shakta, outwardly a Shaiva, in gatherings a Vaishnava- 
in thus many a guise the Kaulas wander on earth. 
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AUTIQUITY OF TANTRAS 

COn the antiquity of the Tantra literature, Sir John Woodroffe, 
in his introduction to Principles of Tantra, says as follows:- 

“Whatever be the date of the first appearance of specifically Tantric doctrines, 
which, owing to the progressive nature of its developments, may never be ascertained, 
it will be probably found, upon a profounder inquiry into the subject than has been 
hitherto made, that the antiquity of the Tantra has been much underestimed. This 
however, does not mean that all the current Tantras, or all their contents, are of 
great antiquity. Comparatively modern Tantras may, however, be based on older 
versions now lost. 

“The following remarks of Professor Hayman Wilson have a bearing on 
this point, both on the general question of the antiquity of the Hindu ^Sstras and 
that of the Tantra, if, as is commonly done, the date of the latter is to be fixed with 
reference to the alleged date of the Pauranic period, which, according to general 
European views precedes them. ‘It is*, therefore, ‘as idle as it is irrational to dispute 
the antiquity or authenticity of the great portion of the contents of the PurSnas 
in the face of abundant positive and circumstantial evidence of the prevalence of the 
doctrines which they teach, the currency of the legends which they narrate, and the 
integrity of the institutions which they describe at least three centuries before the 
Christian Era. But the origin and development of these doctrines, traditions and 
institutions were not the work of a day, and the testimony which establishes their 
existence three centuries before Christianity carries it back to a much more remote 
antiquity-to an antiquity that is probably not surpassed by any of the prevailing 
fictions, institutions, or beliefs of the ancient world*’. 

Sir John Woodroffe has also given expression to a generally accepted view 
according to which “the Agamas did not come into being earlier than a date later than 
the first and chief Upanishads and perhaps at the close of what is generally called 
tlie Aupnishadik age.” 

The PurSnas are replete withTSntrik rituals and Sadhana. Agni PurSna 
contains worship of several Tantrik deities and shows that the Tan- 
trik worship had made considerable progress and was developed to an 
extent. Shiva PurSna V Samhita, L AdhySya V. 28-29 actually names 
the ten MahavidySs as emanating from Durga. The general opinion 
therefore above cited gives a correct indication of the age of Tantras. 

VALUE OF TANTRA 

Speaking about the intrinsic value of Tantra Shastra Sir John 
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Woodroffe at page 41 of “Shakti and Shakta” 2nd edition, says: 

“Thus it (Tantra Sh&stra) is the storehouse of Indian occultism. This occult 
side of the Tantras is of scientific importance, the more particularly having regard 
to the present revived interest in occultist study in the West. “New thought" as it 
is called and kindred movements are a form of Mantravidyi. Vashikaranam is hypno¬ 
tism, fascination. There is “Spiritualism" and “Powers" in the Tantras and so forth. 
For myself, however, the philosophical and religious aspect of the Scripture is more 
important still. The Main question for the generality of men is not Power (Siddhi). 
Indeed the study of occultism and its practice has its dangers; and the pursuit of 
these powers is considered an obstacle to the attainment of that true Siddhi which 
is the end of every Shistra.” 

Sir John Woodroffe says further that although worship of Sha¬ 
kti is in some of its essential features very ancient, it is yet, in its 
essentials, and in its developed form as known to-day, harmonious 
with some of the teachings of modern philosophy and science.^t may 
be noted here that a large number of publications particularly in 
America and England on ‘New Thought’, ‘Will Power’, ‘Vitalism’, 
‘Creative Thought’, ‘Right Thought’, ‘Self Unfoldment’, ‘Secret of 
Achievement’, ‘Mental Therapeutics’ and the like, embody principles 
which are essentially those of some forms of Shakti Ss.dhan3. both 
higher and lower. There are also books of disguised magic as howto 
control others (Vashikarana) by making them buy what they do not 
want, how to secure ‘affection’ and so forth which are in certain 
respects on the same level as ShSbara Tantra a lower class of book 
on Mantras, Shabara meaning ChSndSla the lowest of men. 

O^AIN OBJECTIONS AGAINST TANTRAS 

There are two main objections on which it is said that the 
Tantras are unVaidic. The first objection is ‘Panchatattva’ worship 
or worship with meat, wine, fish, grain and woman. The second is that 
they contain magic. Taking up the second objection first Sir John 
Woodroffe says:- 

“Magic is not peculiar to the Tantras. It is to be found in plenty in the 
Atharvaveda. In fact the definition -of Abhichira is ‘the Karma described in the 
Tantras and Atharvaveda’. 
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“It has been the subject of debate whether the T&ntrik Panchatattva ritual 
with wine and so forth is a product of Buddhism, and whether it is opposed to Vai* 
dik Dharma. Some have supposed that these rites originally came from yellow Asia, 
penetrated into India where they received its impress, and again made their way to 
the north to encounter earlier original forms. I have elsewhere put forward some 
facts which suggest that these rites may be a continuance, though in another form, of 
ancient Vaidik usage in which Soma, Meat, Fish and Purodasha formed a part. 
Though there are some Maithuna rites in the Vedas it is possible that the ShUkta 
ritual in this respect has its origin in Chinachiia. Possibly the whole ritual comes 
therefrom.” 

We would here refer to 17th Patala (chapter) of Rudray5mala where 
Atharvaveda is very much praised so much so that it is stated that 
SSmaveda arose from Atharvaveda; Yajurveda from Samaveda and 
Rgveda from Yajurveda the very opposite of the order in which Vedas 
are usually taken to have originated. It is stated that all VidySs and 
all deities live in Atharvaveda. It is also stated that the principle 
underlying Atharvaveda transcends all Bhav5s i.e. Pashu, Vlra and 
Divya. Kundali is stated to be the supreme deity of Atharvaveda. 
It is said to be:- 

in’III 

It also contains the account of Vas’istha’s visit to Mahachina and 
his worshipping according to Chinach5ra. Similar account is to be 
found in the first Patala of BrahmaySmala. For the same purpose 
may be perused the quotation from Shakti Sangama Tantra contained 
in the Principles of Tantra by Sir John woodroffe. There it is stated 
“Go to Mah&china (Tibet) and the country of Bauddhas and always 
follow Atharvaveda. ” 

PANCHATATTVA. 

We shall now deal with the Panchatattva. “ It is not uncom¬ 
monly thought that VamSchara is that Achara into which Vama or 
woman enters.” This is only partially true that is to say true of the 
Sadhakas who worship with Shakti according to Vamachara rites; 
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but amongst that class also there are Brahmacharls^They are Aghoras 
and PSshupatas (though they do take wine and eat meat). Some 
Vamacharis never cease to be chaste (Brahmachari), such as Oghada 
Sadhus, worshippers of Batuka Bhairava, Kanthadhari and followers 
of the Nathas, such as Gorakshanatha, SitanathaandMatsyendranatha. 
In Nilakrama there is no Maithuna. Others comprised in the Vamachara 
class are Kapalikas, Kaiamukhas, Bhandikeras, Digambaras, Kaulas, and 
followers of Chlntchara. There are different practices in some sects. A- 
mongst the Kaiamukhas the Kalaviras are said to be worshipping Kumarls 
upto the age of 9 and Kamamohanas worshipping with adult Shaktis. Some 
advanced members of Vamachari class refrain from wine and meat also. 
They may be Brahmakaulas. Further according to the account given 
in Mahanirvana Tantra of the Bhairavichakra and Tattvachakra “ the 
Panchatattvas are either real (Pratyaksha, “Idealising” —statements 
to the contrary are, when not due to ignorance, false), substitutional 
( Anukalapa) and esoteric (Divyatattva). As regards the second, 
even a vegetarian would not object to “ meat ” which is in fact ginger, 
nor the abstainner to “wine” which is cocoanut water in a bellmetal 
vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattvas they are not material articles or 
practices, but the symbols for Yogic processes ”, It must be said, 
however, that in some cases there are more unrestrained practices 
and the accounts given in the Bhairavl and Tattva Chakras may be 
compared with them. 

It would appear that this kind of worship is restricted to one 
section of the V5machSris, namely Vira class where also it is further 
restricted to the SvabhSvaviras and Mantrasiddhaviras, the other Viras 
as well as the Pashu and Divya classes are prohibited from practising 
the particular kind of worship. There are still further restrictions that 
a SSldhaka should perform this sort of worship with his own wife 
(SvakiySshakti) and it is only when a SSdhaka has no wife or she 
is incompetent (Anadhik5rinl) that he may take some other Shakti 
but it is fos^the purpose of ritual worship only, and that also only 
during actual ‘ worship. Sir John Woodroffe says that the particular 
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ritual practice is generally of historical interest only. Such practice, 
to-day is under the influence of the time being transformed. The only 
thing which can be said about this practice, says Sir John woodroffe, 
is that it is not a modern invention but seems to be a continuation 
of ancient Vaidik usage. The argument advanced by the Tantrikas in 
favour of Panchatattva Sadhakas is;- “ It is irrational to accept one 
portion of Shastra as valuable and reject another as worthless. The 
principle underlying the Sadhana is thus enunciated. 

Q I 

IT^RJPfr II — 

The Great Bhairava has ordained in the Kaula doctrine that Siddhi 
(spiritual advancement) must be achieved by means of those very 
things which are the causes of man’s downfall. 

' The Tantras themselves contain injunctions against unrestrained 
indulgence in flesh, wine and woman. 3 
Kularnava Tantra says:- 

55%T 11 

^ 'nw; 11 

%% 3 «!wi% 11 

qhuwftJpf I 

5Ri% %% 3w. II ^ 

If a man can obtain Liberation by drinking, all given to drinldng 
would attain Liberation. If one can be meritorious merely by eating 
meat, all meat-eaters would be meritorious. If they attain salvation 
by sexual enjoyment with women, all the creatures would be 
emancipated by sexual intercourse with women. 

CSir John Woodroffe says that the usage of wine, meat and so 
forth is itself very old. 

“If the subject be studied it will, I think, be found that in this matter those wor- 
shippers are thecontinuators of very ancient practices which had their counterparts 
in the earlier VaidikSLchSra, but were subsequently abandoned, possibly under the 
influence of Jainism and Buddhism. In Vaidik&ch^ra Soma used to be taken instead 
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of wine. "Meat” was offered in M&ngs&shtaka Shr&ddha; fish in the Ashtakashr&ddha 
and Pretashraddha and Maithuna as a recognised rite will be found in the Vimadevya 
Vrata and Mahivrata of universally recognised Vaidik texts. Possibly however this 
element of Maithuna may be foreign and imported by Chin&cb&ra” Sbakti and 
Shakta (Ch. V). 

JAINA AND BAUDDHA INFLUENCE 
Sir John Woodroffe says (‘ Shakti and Shakta ’ p. 60) “ that 
the present day general prohibition against the use Of wine, and the 
generally prevalent avoidance, or limitation of an animal diet, are 
due to the influence of Jainism and Buddhism which arose after, and 
in opposition to Vaidik usage. Their influence is most marked of course 
in Vaishnavism but has not been without effect elsewhere. ” 

NO PANCHATATTVA WORSHIP IN JAIN TANTRA 
It is clear, therefore, that it is due to Jain influence that indulgence 
in flesh, wine etc, is generally controlled. Accordingly there cannot 
be and there is not anything in Jain Tantra to favour directly or 
indirectly any element of Panchatattva worship. Jain MSntrikas have 
always emphasized on the absolute necessity of Brahmacharya-celibacy 
in all the SSdhanSs. All thoughts of sex are considered the greatest 
impediments to attainment of success in Mantras by the Jains. Fasting 
is also recommended for attaining success in the various Anusthfinas. 
Where complete fast is not possible restriction is placed on even the 
ordinary vegetarian food which Jains always take and meals are 
recommended to be cut down to single meal per day during such 
practices with recommendation to exclude sweets, spices, milk and ghee 
etc. also if possible. This is with a view to control passions and shut 
out worldly thoughts and bring about pure contemplation by the action 
of the soul freed to an extent from the bodily bonds. For this very 
reason worship is recommended to be performed in lonely places, 
gardens, banks of rivers, temples, or holy places of pilgrimage. It is 
due to this that ordinary Jains do not like to be classed amongst 
Tantrikas whom they consider practitioners of rites with wine and 
women. The general features of TSintrik worship will, however, be 
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noted to exist amongst the Jains by the careful reader of the Tantra 
here published. 

MANTRA AND VAIDIK LITERATURE 
The learned editor of S5dhanm3l5, Dr. Benoytosh Bhatt5ch5rj^a 
though considering magic to be mere superstition says; “If materials 
were available it could be traceable right upto the beginning of creation, 
and superstition exists now in more or less aggravated form in almost 
all civilised countries.” 

“India is, therefore, not exception and three principal religions of ancient 
India, Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism alike shared belief in magic. 
In India, the course of the development of magical conception can 
be traced through a continuous literature without a break for over 
three thousand years, and the different phases of development find 
expression in the Rgveda, the BrShmanas, Atharvaveda, Kalpasutras, 
Dharmasutras, PurSnas, the Tantras and the Pancar3tras.” 

This will convince the reader of the connection of Mantras 
with the ancient Vaidik literature. “Even Kautilya the famous author 
of Arthashastra and the famous Minister of the Emperor Chandra gupta 
recommends to the King to seek the help of magicians to avoid 
calamities to the State.” 

TANTRAS AND VEDAS 

^Hinduism reveals as it were a double framework, on the one 
hand there are the four Vedas with their Samhit§s, Brahmanas, and 
Upanishads and on the other what has been called the “Fifth Veda” 
that is Nigama, Agama and kindred sh5stras and certain especially 
‘ Tantrik ’ Upanishads attached to the Saubhagya Kanda of the 
Atharvaveda such as Advaitabhava, Kaula, Kalika Upanishads. “There 
are Vaidik and Tantrik Kalpa Sutras and Suktas such as the Tantrika 
Devi and Matsya Suktas. As a counter-part of the [Brahmasutras we 
have the Shakti Sutras of Agastya. There is both Vaidik and Tantrik 
ritual such as Vaidik ten Sangskaras and the Tantrik Sangskaras, such 
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as Abhisheka; Vaidik and Tintrik initiation (Upanayana and DlkshS); 
Vaidik and Tantrik Gayatri; the Vaidik Om, the so-called “Tantrik ” 
Bijas such as Hririg; Vaidik Guru and Deshika Guru and so forth. 
This dualism may be found carried into other matters as well such 
as medicine, law, writing. So whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda employed 
vegetable drugs, the “ Tantrikas " used metallic substances. “ This 
indicates that there must have been two sources of religion one of 
which (possibly in some respects the older) incorporated parts of, and 
in time largely superseded, the other.” Some of the Avaidika cults must 
have in course of time adopted certain Vaidik rites such as Homa; 
the Vaidikas in their turn taking up some of the Avaidika practices. 
It is not possible to sketch here the development of Tantras through 
all the stages and compare all the salient features thereof with those 
of the Vedas. For details we would refer the readers to Appendix II 
to “Shakti and Shakta.” It is shown in the said appendix what was 
the counterpart of the Tantrik details and rituals in the Vedas. In 
the Yajnas, Vaidik people principally worshipped the female deity 
named Sarasvatl who is the same as Vak or VSgdevi and who became 
a lioness and went over to the Devtas on their undertaking that 
offerings should be made to her before they were made to Agni. For 
the purpose of attaining eternal bliss they worshipped RStridevI. R5tri 
is substantially the same as, but in form different from VSgdevi; but 
they are sometimes worshipped as one and the same. RStri Sukta 
describes her as black. It calls RStridevI by the name of DurgS. 
Brihad-devatS (II. 79) mentions that Aditi, VSk, Sarasvatl and DurgS 
are one and the same. Taking these ideas with that of SSma-VidhSna 
Brahmana we have almost the complete form of Devi who is called 
at the present day by the name of KSli. Another devi whose worship 
is very popular at the present day is DurgS, who has a lion for her 
carrier. We have mantioned how DurgS is identified with VSk and 
how VSk is identified with lion and this explains how DurgS has a lion 
to carry her. Shiva PurSna cited above says from DurgS emanated the 
TSntrik ten MahSvidySs. The worship of RStri is to be performed at night 
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and the worship of Kali must also therefore be a night performance. 
The principal male devata of Tantras is Mahadeva who is admittedly 
a Vaidik God. Then again the serpent twining round devas or devis 
is foreshadowed by Sarparajnl, the Serpent Queen, who is the same 
as Vak.jlt will be interesting to the Jain readers here to compare 
the fact that Lord Pars’vanatha has the king of serpents twining round 
his body and spreading his hood over him and Devi Padmavati who 
is the Lord’s attendant deity and the serpent-queen raising upon her 
hood the Lord in contemplation in the flood due to heavy rains, as 
also the fact that there are certain Mantras set forth in the present 
work relating to S’riPadmavati for acquiring learning which means that 
her worship is as Vak. ^he mysterious Kundalini is also supposed 
to confer knowledge ( Jnana) to the yogi worshipper. Kundalini is the 
serpentine force in the body which when roused passes through the 
six Chakras or the centres in the spinal cord and goes upto the lotus 
with a thousand petals namely Sahasrara and the highest bliss is 
obtained. Practically every Tantrik school has adopted this Kundali 
Yoga for realisation.^ There is thus identification of Sri Padmavati 
with Sarparajni, Vagdevi and Kundalini. 

There is identification of Sri Padmavati with various Tantrik 
Deities also. Sir John Woodroffe states at P. 93 ‘Shakti and Shakta’: 
“It is said that the Hangsat&r& Mahavidyi is the Sovereign Lady of Yoga whom 
Jainas call Padmltvatl, Shaktas Shakti, Bauddbas TarS, China Sadhakas Mahogra, 
and Kaulas Chakreshvari. The K&dis call her K31i, the H3dis Shrisundari and the 
KSdi-Hadis HangsS.” 


tantrik SADHANA* 


AIM AND MEANS 

We have given a general indication of the nature and character 
of Tantras. We shall now describe only the most important features 
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of the Sadhan5-the particular worship prescribed by them.^Theaim 
is the realisation of the pure nature of AtmS whose light is veiled by 
the body. |The means employed are many such as worship (Puja) 
exterior or mental,daily,occasional or special, Shastric learning, austerities 
(Tapas),Japa or recitation of Mantra, hymns (Stava), sacrifice {Homa),§ 
Pranayama, Kundaliyoga, meditation and so forth. Of all these Japa 
of Diksha-mantra is the most powerful, because in it the Sadhana- 
shakti of the Sadhaka works in conjunction with Mantra Shakti which 
has the force of fire; in other modes of Upasana Sadhaka’s Sadhana* 
shakti alone works. The Sadhana necessarily varies with the character 
of the object desired. Thus the Sadhana of the ordinary householder 
differs from the higher Sadhana of the ascetics which consists of 
Dama or external control over the ten senses, Shama or internal 
control over the mind (Buddhi, Ahamkara, Manas), discrimination 
between the transitory and the eternal and renunciation of both this world 
and the heaven (Svarga); and both are different from that prescribed for 
the practitioners of malevolent magic (Abhichara). * It again varies with 
different Sadhakas according to their grades. The Sadhakas are divided 
into three classes viz, Divya, Vira and Pashu according as the quality 
of Sattva, Rajas or Tamas predominates in their temperaments.' 

§Honia is an ancient Vaidik rite incorporated with other in the General Tantrik ritual. 

* That Kamya Karma (Rite to achieve a particular object whether good or bad) is 
not approved and that in it careful performance of various Nyasas and Atmaraksi 
is necessary appears from the following verses: 

gif ^sg4f ^rsf^f ^ ^ i 

Ni|»lF5it if N%?tll 
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GURU AND DIk§A 

Until a S&dhaka is Siddha he has to practise under the direction 
of a Guru or spiritual teacher. “It is the Guru who initiates and helps, 
and the relationship between him and the disciple (Shishya) continues 
until the attainment of spiritual Siddhi.x It is only from him that 
Sadhana and Yoga are learnt and not (as it is commonly said) from 
a thousand Shastras. Shatkarma Dipika says:- 

There is no difference between Guru, Mantra andDeva. “Guru 
is the root (Mula) of initiation (Diksha). Diksha is the root of Mantra. 
Mantra is the root of Devata, and Devata is the root of Siddhi." Initi¬ 
ation (Diksha) is the giving of Mantra by the Guru. The latter first 
establishes the vital power (Prana Shakti) of the Parama Guru in 
Sahasrara, (the thousand-petalled lotus) in his own body. Then “as 
one lamp is lit at the flame of another, so the divine Shakti consisting 
of Mantra is communicated from the Guru’s body to that of the 
Shishya.” Without initiation, Japa Puja etc. are useless. The Tantrik 
initiation is for all castes and both sexes. The suitability of a Mantra 
is ascertained from the Kula-chakra described in Tantrns. Initiation 
by a woman is considered efficacious and thatby a mother is eightfold 
so. Besides the preliminary initiation there are a number of other 
initiations or consecrations (Abhisheka) marking the stages of advance 
of the S3Ldhaka called PumadIkshSbhisheka and Mah5purnadiksh§.bhi- 
sheka also called VirajJL-Grahanabhisheka until JivanaMukti is attained 
as a Paramahamsa. ^ 

COMMON ELEMENTS OF SAdHANA 

We should state here that the main elements of SfidhanS are 

ut ii «»<s 

* ^ ften: I 
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common to all the schools and divisions of Tantrikas:(such as Fuji* 
(inner and outer), PratimR (idol) or other emblems, UpachSra, obligatory 
daily-worship, Homa or sacrifice, Vrata (vows), Tapas (Austerities), 
Mudra, Mandala, Yantra, Mantra, Japa, Hymns, Purashcharana, 
Nyasa, Bhutashuddhi, Dhyana and so forth. We must take this 
opportunity to contradict Sir John Woodroffe, as far as Jains are 
concerned, when he says that Vamachara ritual is a common ritual 
and is or was followed by members of all sampradayas including Jains 
(see p. 274 Shakti and Shakta). There never was nor is Vamachara 
ritual amongst the Jains, as Jains have always considered Brahmacharya 
or celibacy absolutely necessary in all Mantrasadhanas, and as they 
are strict vegetarians-Ahimsa being their most sacred and inviolable 
principle. We have already made this quite clear in the foregoing portion 
of this Introduction dealing with Panchatattva.3 

(psychological principles of tAntrik sAdhanA 

We would now give a summary of psychological principles on 
which Tantrik Sadhana is based from the chapter entitled ‘Shakta 
Sadhana’ in Sir John Woodroffe’s famous work ‘Shakti and Shakta’ 
to enable the reader to appreciate the great complexity and variety 
of Tantrik ritual in its proper light. It is well known that mind and 
body react mutually upon one another. The Sadhana must therefore 
be both physical as well as mental. It is admitted now on all hands 
that not only physical health but mental as well as moral well-being 
much depends upon the nourishment exercise and the general fitness 
of the body. It is on moral ground that meat and strong drink are 
prohibited, as they encourage animal passions. The reader would 

* Puja has several syoonyms such as Ijya, Archa, Archana, Vaudana, Bhajan^, 
Namasya, Saparyya etc. emphasizing different aspects of the same. It is again Ni§kama 
or Kamya. When it is latter, it is precededby ‘Samkalpa’ i.e.a stateentof the resolve 
to worship and the object with which it is done. Thus the attention and the will of the 
Sadhaka is focussl& on the result to be achieved by the particular worship under¬ 
taken by him. 
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naturally question why then such things are permitted in the secret 
worship of the TSntrikas, He would find the answer in the foregoing 
portion hereof dealing with Panchatattva. Tantrik Hatha Yoga lays 
down methods for bodily cleanliness, recommends moderation in food, 
sexual continence and physical exercise. Periodical fasts are enjoined 
and during certain worship ‘Havishyannam’ (consisting of fruit, vegetable 
and rice) is prescribed. There are injunctions, though less strict, even 
for a householder. There are also rules for regulating his sexual life. 
The aim of preliminary Sadhana is to secure purity of body and mind 
by restraining the natural appetites, controlling the senses and all 
excessive selfishness which transgresses the bounds of Dharma. 

The mind is never for a moment unoccupied. The worldly objects 
continually seek to influence it. 

“The object therefore of SadhanS is firstly to take the attention away from undesirable 
objects and then to place a desirable object in their stead. For the mind must feed on 
something. The object is the Ishtadevata. When a Sadhaka fully, sincerely and deeply 
contemplates and worships his Ishtadevata his mind is formed into a Vritti in the form 
of the Devata. As the latter is all Purity, the mind which contemplates it, is during, 
and to the depth of, such contemplation pure. By prolonged and repeated worship the 
mind becomes naturally pure and of itself tends to reject all impure notions. * * Things 
are not impure. It is the impure mind which makes them so. He learns to see that 
everything and act are manifestations of the Divine. He who realises Consciousness 
in all objects no longer has desire therefor. In this way a good Bhava, as it is called, 
is attained which ripens into DevatabhSva. This is the principle on which all Sadhaua 
as well as what is called specifically Mantrayoga, is based.” 

The next principle to be noted is that the objects used to fix 
in the mind the thought of the Devata are images, pictures, emblems 
or Yantras. All these are not meant merely for instruction or for 
visualising the Devata in the mind, but for actual worship as soon as 
they are duly consecrated by Pranapratistha ceremony. To the superficial 
persons invocation (Avahana) of deity and its dismissal (Visarjana) 
appear absurd. “That which in fact moves is the mind of the Sadhaka 
in which, if pure. Spirit manifests Itself. “ # * When the Sadhaka’s 
mind fully realises its presence in the Image, the latter as the manifestation 
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of that Spirit is a fitting object of worship." Yantra ^rship as herein 
after explained is meant for advanced s&dhakas. 

Not only is the object of worship subtle or gross but so also 
is the ritual with which it is worshipped. “ * * * In ordinary worship 
there is the offer of flowers, light, incense and the like Upachfira. 
In the subtle inner or mental worship (Antar Puja) these are but symbols. ” 
There is the offering of ‘flowers of feeling’ for instance in Antar PujS. 

"Much ignorant talk takes place as to the supposed worship of the Formless. 
Worship implies an object of worship and every object has some form. But that form 
and the ritual vary to meet the needs of differing capacities and temperaments: com¬ 
mencing with the more or less anthropomorphic image (or Doll; Puttali, as those who 
dislike such worship call it) with its material service reproducing the ways of daily 
life, passing through pictures, emblems, yantras, and mental worship to adoration of 
the Point of Light (Jyotirbindu) in which at length, consciousness being merged, all 
worship ceases.” Meditation also is, therefore, gross (sthuia) or subtle (suksma). 

Another principle to be noted is the part which the body is 
made to take in the TSntrik ritual. Over and above the bodily move¬ 
ment necessary to carry out the ritual all physical action is so pres¬ 
cribed as to aid and emphasise the mental operation. In addition 
certain suggestive manual gestures (Mudras) are prescribed. All this 
is based on the wellknown natural tendency to adopt appropriate 
movements of the body and gestures of the hands when one speaks 
with conviction and intensity of feeling. 

^^Like Mudr a NyS sa also is peculiar to the Tantras. In employing the NySsa 
“the object of the S&dhaka is to identify himself with the Devata he contemplates and 
thus to attain Devat&bhSiva for which it is, in its many forms, a most powerful means.”' 
Regarding the body of the Devata as composed of Bija Mantras he not merely 
imagines that his own body is so composed but he actually places (Nyisa means 
placing), these Bijas with the tips of his fingers on the various parts of his own 

* The GandharvaTantrasays, ‘‘Bhutashuddhi (i.e.. Purification of the elements con¬ 
stituting in their Mahibhuta form the gross body) Rishy^iny&sar Pithashaktiny&sa, 
KaranyUsa, Anganyisa, Matrikinyisa, and Vidyinyisa, O Maheshvaril by means of 
these Nyisas a Sidhaka becomes himself full of Devati”. These Ny&sas are said to 
be for the attainment of some particular object. 
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body. The Abhishta Devati is thus in imagination (expressed by outward acts) 
placed in each of the parts and members of the S&dhaka’s body and then with the 
motion of his arms, he, by Vyipaka Ny5sa, as it were, spreads the presence 
of the Devati all over his body. He thus feels himself permeated in every part by the 
presence of Devata and identified with the Divine self in that its form." 

Mudra accompanies some of the ritual acts. Mudra may be said to be 
a kind of manual shorthand to express the thought of the worshipper. 

Another point to be noted is that the strengthening of the 
mental Vritti in Tantrik Sadhana is by accompanying physical action 
as also by repetition of words and ideas. Japa of Mantra is an ins¬ 
tance. Such repetition has the effect of fixing the idea in the mind. 
“If the same essential thought can be presented in varied forms the effect is more 
powerful and at the same time less calculated to tire.” “That man is a poor psycholo¬ 
gist who does not know the effect of repetition when done with faith and devotion. 
The inner kingdom yields to nothing but the strong will of the Sidhaka, for it is that 
will in its purest and fullest strength. The mind of the S&dhaka being thus purified 
by insistent effort, becomes a fit medium for the manifestation of a Divine Conscious¬ 
ness (DevatabhSva).” 

“Much superficial criticism is levelled at this or other ritual, its variety, complexity, 
its lengthy character and so forth. If it is performed mechanically and without attention 
doubtless it is mere waste of time. But if it is done with will attention faith and devotion 
it must necessarily achieve the result intended. The reiteration of the same idea under 
varying forms brings home with emphasis to the consciousness of the S^dhaka the 
doctrine, his Scripture teaches him viz, that in his essence he is spirit. The object of 
this and all the other ritual is to make that statement real experience for the Sadhaka.” 

“Even when in devotion, complete understanding and feeling are not attained 
the intention to gain both will achieve success by quickening the worshipper’s interest 
and strengthening the forces of the will.” 

The Tantra ShSstra is full of symbolism of all kinds-form, 
colour, language, number, action; and Tantrik Sadhana utilises all 
these to present the essential principle in full variety. ^ 
nIla sAdhanA-shava sAdhanA. 

We may here mention a peculiar Sadhana of very limited 
application being practised byonly some ViraSadhakasin the cremation 
ground. It is called Nila Sadhana or Black Sadhana. There are 
terrifying things in these rituals and therefore only the fearless practise 
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them. The Vira trains himself to be indifferent and above all fear. A 
leading rite is that called Shava SSdhanS which is done with the 
means of a human corpse. The corpse is laid with its face to the 
ground. The Sftdhaka sits on the back of the body of the dead man 
on which he draws a Yantra and then worships. If the rite is successful 
it is said that the head of the corpse turns round and asks the SSdhaka 
what is the boon he craves, be it liberation or some material benefit. 
It is said that the Devi speaks through the mouth of the corpse which 
is thus the material medium by which She manifests Her presence. 

YANTRA Pt}jA 

Qj'A marked feature of the Tantra ShSstras is the use of Yantra 
in worship. ” It takes the place of idol or emblem when the SSidhaka 
is sufficiently advanced to worship with the Yantra. Yantra in worship 
means that by which mind is fixed upon its object of worship i. e. 
DevatS. It is a diagram drawn or painted on Bhurja leaf, paper or 
other substances, engraved on metal, cut on crystal or stone. 
There are extraordinary Yantras* mentioned as drawn on leopard’s 
and donkey’s skin, human bones and so forth. The Yantras have different 
shapes and designs according to the Devata to be worshipped therein. 
They also vary according to the object of worship. The devatas are 
not depicted in the metal or stone Yantras, though in Yantras drawn 
or painted on Bhurja leaf or paper, they do appear with their 
appropriate Mantras. All Yantras have a common edging called Bhupura 
a quadrangular figure with four “ doors ” which encloses and separates 
the Yantra from the outside world.+ The distinction between the 

* I 

II 

Pens and writing materials also vary in accordance with the object desired to be 
achieved. (See Mantra-Mahodadhi XXV Taranga VV. 62 to 65 and 55-56). 

+The Yantra of 5ri Jina is usually a representation of Him as seated in a ‘Samavasarana’ 
with triple forts and four doors surrounded by ‘Devas,’ *Manu§yas’ and ‘Tiryanchas.’ 
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Yantra and DevatS. is that between the body and the self. Mantra 
is DevatS.; and Yantra is Mantra, in that it is the body of the Devata 
who is Mantra. Yantras again vary as they are Puja or Dharana 
Yantras. Although represented generally by a drawing on the flat 
Yantras are three-dimensional. 

“As in the case of the image certain preliminaries precede the worship of 
Yantra. The worshipper first meditates upon the Devati and then arouses Him or Her 
in himself. He then communicates the Divine Presence thus aroused to the Yantra. 
When the DevatS. has by the appropriate Mantra been invoked into the Yantra, the 
vital airs (Prana) of the DevatS are infused therein by the PrSnapratishthS ceremony, 
Mantra and MudrS (see for ritual MahSnirvSna VI, 63 et seq.). The DevatS is thereby 
installed in the Yantra which is no longer mere gross matter veiling the spirit which 
has always been there, but instinct with its aroused presence which the SSdhaka first 
welcomes and then worships.” 

MANDALA 

“The difference between a Mandala (which is also a figure, marked 
generally on the ground) and a Yantra is that whilst a Mandala may be 
used in the case of any DevatS, a Yantra is appropriate to a specific 
DevatS only.”Sarvatobhadra-Mandala is a Mandala commonly used in the 
worship of any DevatS. Agni PurSna, as well as NirvSnakalikS, the latter 
an ancient Jain work on Daily worship, Initiation and Installation cere¬ 
monies by Sri PSdaliptasuri (edited with an Introduction by the present 
writer) mention it. NirvSnakalikS also mentions a NandSvarta Mandala. 
There are also mandalas appropriate to each of the five Mahabhutas* 
viz, Prithivi, Ap, Tejas, VSyu and AkSs’a or the four Pithas.x The 

ii 

^ 3 II 
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Mandalas also are varied according to the objects sought to be achieved. 

mudrA 

In Tantrik Sadhana the body as well as the mind has to do 
its part the former being made to follow the latter. This can be seen 
in bowing, genuflection, Nyasas, Mudras, etc. As all else, gesture is 
here much elaborated. 

“Nyisa, Asaoa and other ritual are necessary for the production of the desired 
state of mind and its purification (Chittashuddhi). The whole aim and end of ritual is 
Chittashuddhi. Transformation of thought is transformation of being, for particular 
existence is a projection of thought, and thought is a projection from the Consciousness 
which is the Root of all.” 

THREE MEANINGS OF MUDRA 

The word Mudra has three meanings. (1) In ordinary worship 
it means ritual manual gestures, (2) in secret worship it means 
various kinds of parched cereals, taken with wine and other 
ingredients, (3) in Yoga it means postures or poses in which not only 
the hands but the whole body takes part. According to TantrarSja 
the MudrS. of UpJlsanS. is so called because it pleases the DevatSs, 
it being derived from the root ‘Mud’, to please. “It is the outward 
bodily expression of inner resolve which it at the same time intensifies. ’’ 
Use of gestures to emphasize or illustrate while speaking is known to 
all. So in invoking (AvShana) the deity an appropriate gesture is made. 
The Mudris are numerous. NirvanakalikS, the Jain work already referred 
to, has a chapter by itself on MudrSs; so also has Vidhiprapi of Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri which deals with such as are commonly used in Jain rituals. 
Sir John Woodroffe says from Shabdakalpadruma and NirvSnatantra 
chap. 11 that the Mudras are 108-possibly more, of which fiftyfive 
are in common use.* The Mudras also vary according to the object 


* A work dealing with MudrUs entitled ‘Mudranighantu’ is published in T&ntrik 
Texts series together with TantrUbhidhSna’ and ‘Bijanighantu* as voi. I with an 
Introduction by Arthur Avalon. 
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sought to be achieved. * The present work, ‘Sri Bhairava Padmavati 
Kalpa’ mentions them in verse 8, Ch. III. Nirv5nakalika actually 
describes how these MudrSs are formed. Not only Jain Mantrakalpas 
but the Jain PratisthSkalpas also mention them for use. 

Many of the Mudrts of Hatha Yoga will be found described 
in works on Yoga such as “Gheranda Samhita (III Upades’a)",“Hathayoga 
Pradipika" and others. They are in the nature of healthy gymnastics 
and special positions required for success in Yoga. These Yoga Mudras 
produce physical benefits and cure diseases. 

The first six Mudras mentioned above are to be respectively employed in ^anti, VaSi- 
karana Stambhana Vidvesa, Uccatana and Marana. See also the chapter on Mudra in 
Nityotsava pp. 90-93. Cf. Sri Bhairava Padmivati Kalpa Ill Adhikara V. 8 

PRELIMINARY RITES 

Certain preliminary rites are performed before commencement 
of Puja rites proper. The SSdhaka on rising in the morning contemplates 
on Parama Guru in SahasrSra, performs daily morning duties including 
ablution and SandhyS, and after worshipping the deities at the doors 
of the PujSgriha enters the same. “The seat (Asana) of the worshipper 
is purified as also the Upachira (Materials for Worship). Salutation is 
made to the Shakti of support (AdhSra-Shakti) the power sustaining all. 
Obstructive spirits are driven away (BhutSpasarpana) and the ten 
quarters are fenced from their attack by srtiking the earth three times 
with the left foot uttering the weapon-mantra (Astrabija) “Phat” and 
by snapping the fingers round the head.” Other rituals also enter into 

^ iRig ||^\»|| 
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the worship besides the offering of UpachSra such as Pr5n5yama or 
Breath control, Bhutashuddhi or purification of the elements of the body, 
Japa of Mantra, NySsa, meditation (DhySna) and obeisance (PranSma). 

OBJECTS OF DIFFERENT RITES 

The object of Bhutashuddhi is to purify the mind of its good 
and evil tendencies which have rendered the Ego a body-bound, selfish 
small thing. 

The object of Nyasa is to render the body spiritualized by 
the sound and Mantra Powers. 

PrStnaySma, DhySna and Japa are essential to withdraw the 
mind from external attractions and repulsions and to consecrate it to 
the deity-worship. 

FIVE KINDS OF WORSHIP 

In the Seventh chapter of the Gautamlya Tantra it is said: 
“Worship is of five kinds, namely Abhigamana, Upadana, Ijya, Sva* 
dhyaya and Yoga.” 

‘Abhigamana’ is going to the place of worship cleansing the 
place where Devata is seated and removing from the image the pastes, 
flowers, garlands, etc. ‘Upadana’ is collecting materials for worship 
such as flowers, incense, sandal, etc. ‘ Ijya’ is the name given to worship 
proper of Ishtadevata with offerings (Upacharas) and with Mantras after 
Bhutashuddhi, Pranayama, Nyasa and Mental worship. ‘Svadhyaya’ 
is doing of Japa and recitation of hymns. ‘Yoga’ is the meditation of 
Ishtadevata in one’smind. ‘Abhigamana’and‘Upadana’grant ‘Samipya.’ 
‘Ijya’ grants ‘Sadrsya’ (similarity), ‘Svadhyaya’ grants ‘Sarupya’ 
(Identity of form), and Yoga grants Sayujya’ (Union) as their respective 
fruits. (See Principles of Tantra Vol. II). The nineteen matters one 
should know before performing ‘Shatkarma’ are enumerated in the 
4 th and 5 th verses of 25th Taranga of Mantra Mahodadhi given below: 

fil«irai prsst 
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PLACES FOR WORSHIP 

The best places are holy grounds, river-sides, caves, TIrthas, 
summits of mountains, confluences of rivers, holy forests, solitary gardens, 
at the foot of bael tree, valleys, places overgrown with TulasI plants, 
pasture lands, temples of Shiva without a bull, at the foot of Asvattha 
or Amalaki trees, cowsheds, islands, temples, seashore, one’s own house, 
the abode of Guru, places which naturally lend to generate single¬ 
pointedness of mind and places free of animals and solitary. 

TIME FOR WORSHIP 

“He who desires to reap a full crop of fruits from his rites 
should begin them in the morning and finish them all by noon.” 

According to NigamakalpalatS “The daily worship should be 
begun after the passing of the half of the first Prahara and finished 
at the end of ten Dandas (Ghatis)” i. e. \\ hours after sun-rise and 
before expiry of 4 hours after sun-rise. “If Japa and so forth are performed 
in the morning, it is not improper to perform worship at noon.” 
The appropriate time for performance of each of the ‘Shatkarma’ is 
indicated in the following verses: 

*TJmi 

^ II 

—’@>0 \»-s 
iraiff air?HRR»^l 
qRoi ?T«rr i 
^ ^ II 

—g w ig ka=% qa%>^o 

Compare the above verses with verses6 and 7 III AdhikSra, Sri 
Bhairava PadmSvati Kalpa and note the pratical identity of phraseology. 

DIRECTION OF WORSHIP 

According to Bh^vachudSLmani “one should perform worship and 
other ritual acts at night, facing the north” and while worshipping Shiva 
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always by day as well as night facing the north; while worshipping 
Vishnu facing east, but facing north is not considered improper; while 
worshipping Shakti it is best to face north but not improper to face 
east. Worshipping Shrl Krishna facing east during day and north during 
night, worshipping Kali or ChandikS, facing north is the best. Worship of 
Devas should be performed facing east and Devis facing north. Different 
directions for ‘Shatkarma’ are prescribed as in the following verse: 

Compare Verse 5 III AdhikSra of Sri Bhairava Padm5vati 
Kalpa and note the difference. 

SEATS AND POSTURES* 


RSghava Bhatta says: Japa, worship, and so forth should be 
performed sitting in postures, such as Padma, Svastika, Vira, and so 
forth otherwise they will be ineffectual. 

Sitting with a straight back putting feet within the folds of one’s 
knees is Svastika seat. Placing right foot on the left thigh is Vir&sana. 


ROSARIES 


“ Rosaries made of beads of RudrSksha, conchshell, lotus-seed, 
wild olive (Putranjiva), pearls, crystals, gems, gold, coral, silver, or 
roots of the Kusha-grUps, are prescribed for house-holders.” 

It is said that Japa may be done with hands except in KSmya 
Karma in which case suitable rosary is necessary. It varies also with 
the object sought to be achieved. § 


sifqF?! wnqiRsigrrJm ii— ’el* 
Compare 6ri Bhairava PadmSvatl Kalpa III Adhikira, V. 9> 
§ See ^araditilaka XXIIl Patala Verses 116 to 120. 
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PURIFICATION OF THE “ FIVE ” 

The purificatory rites are five and are preliminary to actual worship. 
In the KulSrnava Tantra (VI Ullasa vv. 16-22) it is said:- 

“O Devi so long as a S^haka does not carry out the five forms of purification, how 
can he perform worship of a Devata? These are purification of self (Atmashuddhi)of 
place (Sthknashuddhi), of Mantra (Mantrashuddhi), of articles for worship (Dravya- 
shuddhi), and of Devati (Devashuddhi). Worship without purification of the five is 
intended only for abhich&ra. 

“l. Purification of the self of the Sidhaka consists of proper bathing, purifi¬ 
cation of the elements (Bhutashuddhi), breath-exercises (Pranlylma), and so forth, 
and Nyasa of six parts of the body (Shadanganyasa), and all other forms of Nyasa. 

II 

g ii—’»'»’ rIo 

Compare Verse 11 Adhikara Ill, Sri Bhairava Padmivati Kalpa. Mantra-Maho- 
dadhii XXV Taranga describes the different rosaries, and different fingers of the hand 
to be used in counting beads of the rosary, in accordance with the different objects to 
be achieved: 

tirawn i^«ii%«s?5l^ i 

^ w^fi'sii livoii 

^i 

%Rrt vm livnii 

^ ?wr i 

si«nAT!jS«f|5lsT llv^ll 

«§ t gAg g 4i iI<T gtr: i 

The beads of a rosary for an auspicious or approved object may be 108, 54 or 27 and 
should be 15 in ca^ of an unapprovable object (Abhichara) 
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“2. Purification of place is making the house of worship as clean as the centre 
of a mirror by dusting, wiping, and so forth, and adorning it with auspicious ornaments, 
such as powders of five colours, with seat, canopy, incense, lamp, flowers, garlands, 
and so forth. 

3. Purification of Mantra is the performance of Japa of the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet which compose the M2trikimantra, once in their regular order (anuloma), and once 
again in the opposite order (viloma), by linking the letters af the Mulamantra with them. 

4. Purification of articles is the sprinkling on articles of worship of water 
sanctified by a recital of the Mulamantra and the weapon Mantra, and then displaying 
the Dhenumudri (cow-mudra) over them. 

5. Purification of Devati is the placing of the image of the Devati on the 
Pitha, invoking theShakti of the Devatiintoitbymeansof Astramantra Prdnamantra 
and so forth, then bathing it (at least) thrice along with recital of Mulamantra, and 
finally adorning it with garments, ornaments, and the like, and offering incense, light 
and so forth. These five forms of purification must be performed first, and then the 
worship should be commenced.” (From Principles of Tantra Vol. II) 

bhOtashuddhi 

Bhutashuddhi, ^ which is a part of Atmashuddhi, is an important 
Tantrik rite and means purification of five ‘elements’ of which the body 
is composed. These elements are not to be understood to be gross 
‘earth,’ ‘water,’ ‘fire,’ ‘air’ and ‘ether’ but the five forms in which Prakriti 
manifests Herself. These have centres of operation in the five Chakras 
Muladhara to Vishuddha in the spinal cord in the human body. We have 
described above Kundaliyoga and mentioned Kundalini ordinarily re¬ 
maining coiled in the lowest Chakra viz, MulSdhara. She is considered 
a form of the Saguna Brahman and is also identified with the presiding 
deity of the Mantra i. e. IshtadevatS. “In Kundaliyoga she is aroused 
and brought up through the five centres, absorbing as She passes 
through each the Bhuta of that centre, the subtle TanmatrS from which 
it derives and the connected organ of sense (Indriya). Having absorbed 
all these. She is led to the sixth or mind centre (Ajna) between the 
eyebrows where the last Bhuta or ether is absorbed in mind, and the 
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latter in the Subtle Prakriti. The last in the form ofKundali Shakti 
then unites with Shiva in the upper brain called the thousand petalled 
lotus (SahasrSra). In Yoga this involution actually takes place with the 
result that ecstacy (Samadhi) is attained. But very few are successful 
Yc^is. Therefore Bhutashuddhi in the case of the ordinary worshipper 
is an imaginary process only. The SSdhaka imagines Kundall, that 
She is roused, that one element is absorbed into the other and so on, 
until all is absorbed in Brahman. 

He then thinks of the* black man of sin’, in his body. He inhales 
meditating on ‘Yam’ the V5yu-Blja for 16 instants and dries up the 
sinful body; holds breath meditating on ‘Ram’ the AgniBija for 64 
instants and burns the same with all sinful inclinations;* exhales medi¬ 
tating on *Vam’ the VarunaBija for 32 instants and bathes the burnt- 
body with the nectar-like water from head to feet. The SSdhaka then 
thinks that a new Deva-body has come into being. Then meditating 
on ‘Lam’ the PrithvI Bija in the Mul§.dh5ra and by divine gaze he 
strengthens the same. Then placii|g his hand on his heart and uttering 
Mantra ‘Ang, Hring, Krong, Hangsah, So’ham he infuses into the new 
body the Pr5nas of the Devi (i. e. IshtadevatS). Thus performing 
Bhutashuddhi the SSdhaka should think that he is one with the Devi. 

nyAsa 

NySsas should be performed after first purifying the materials 
of worship gf^) and so forth. 

NySsa is a very important and powerful Tantrik rite. It is per¬ 
formed by placing the tips of the fingers and palm of the right hand 
on various parts of the body accompanied by recitation of Mantra. It 
is of many kinds, e. g. Jiva-ny5.sa, MatrikSL or Lipi-nyasa, Rishi- 

’“Cf. Kalma§a-dahana rite in Jain Mantra-kalpas which is performed by touching the 
middle of the left arm and thrice reciting the Mantra: 

" t ^ ^ II ” 

The detailed Jain Bhutashuddhi rite is given at p. 2A of NirvanakalikS. Its similarity 
to the rite above described may be noted. 
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nySsa, Shadanga-nySlsa on the body (Hriday&di-shadanga-nyisa) aud 
with the hands (Angushth5di-shadanga-ny5sa) Pitha-ny5sa and so on. 
The KulSrnava (IV-20) mentions six kinds. Each 6f these might come 
under one or the other of the four general heads. 

“Nyisa also has certain physical effects for these are dependant on the state of mind. 
The pure restful state of meditation is reflected in the body of the worshipper. The 
actions of NySsa are said to stimulate the nerve centres and to effect the proper 
distribution of the Shaktis of the human frame according to their disposition and 
relations, preventing discord and distraction during worship, which itself holds steady 
the state thus induced” pp. 292-293 ‘Shakti and Sh&kta.’ 

jiva-nyAsa 

JIva-nyS.sa is infusion into the SSdhaka’s body purified by Bhii- 
tashuddhi rite of the life-PrSna of the IshtadevatS accompanied by 
recital of Mantra. By this the body is thought to become that of DevatS. 

mAtrikA-nyAsa 

MatrikS-nySsa is the placing the fifty letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, which are considered Mantra-bodies of the DevatS on the body 
of the Sadhaka. They are so placed, mentally saying ‘Om Ham Namah’ 
etc., in the six inner centres (Chakra) in case of Antarmatrika-nyasa; 
and externally on the body in case of Bahyamatrika-nyasa. This 
Matrika-nyasa again is Srsti Matrika Nyasa (i. e. Creative) or San- 
gharaMatrika Nyasa (Dissolving). LX 

vidyA-nyasa 

Nyasa of Vidya should be done on the head, Muiadhara, heart, 
three eyes, two ears, mouth, two arms, back, knees, and navel.” 

rishi-nyAsa 

Rishi-nyasa consists of salutation on the head to Rishi of the 
particular Mantra and salutation in the mouth to the particular meter 
of the verse of the Mantra and in the heart to the Devata and in 
the hidden part (Guhya) to the Bija and also on the two feet and on 
the whole of the body. c 
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shadanga-nyAsa* 

In Shadanga-nyasa certain letters are placed with the Mantras 
Namah, SvSha, Vashat, Vaushat, Hum, Phat, on the heart, head, crown- 
lock (Sikha), eyes, middle of arms and the front and back of the palms. 

KARA-NyAsa 

In Kara-nySsa the Mantras are assigned to the thumbs, index 
fingers, middle fingers, fourth fingers, little fingers, and the front and 
back of the palms. The meaning of NySsa thus becomes clear. By 
associating the Divine with every part of the body and with the whole 
of it, the mind and body are sought to be made divine to the con¬ 
sciousness of the Sadhaka. They are that already but the mind is made 
so to regard them. 

SHODhA-nyAsas§ 

In Mantramahodadhi (XI Taranga) V, 48 it is stated that Sho- 
dhanySsas and other NySsas should be performed for good luck, but 
are not described for fear of lengthening (of the work) and because 
they are not compulsory. They consist of Ganesha, Graha (Planet), 
Naksatra (Asterism), Yogini, Rashi (Zodiacal sign) and Pitha M&trika 
NySsas. They are described fully in the commentary of the said verse 
48 of XI Taranga of Mantra-Mahodadhi. 

“In the Vira Tantra it is said: 

All the sins of a S&dhaka are destroyed if the Shodhi—NySsa which is the principal 
of all Nyisas, is performed. Shodhfl-Ny5sa overcomes the poison of snakes, prevents 
death from accidents, and destroys evil Grahas and diseases. All harmful things are 
destroyed by the force of ShodhA-Ny^sa, and enemies are made thereby friendly. 

Thepoems of aS&dhaka who performs Shodha-NySsasweetly flow in waves 
like streams of grape-jufce. The eight forms of Siddhi, namely AnimS and so forth, lie 
within the hollow of his hands. Contemplation in the performance of Shodhi-Nyasa 
destroys all sins of body, speech, and mind. All lesser sins are destroyed by recourse 
to Shodhi-Nyisa. A Sadhaka who has attained Siddhi in Shodhi-Nyasa can, if he 

* Amongst Jains Shadanga-Nyisa and Kara“Nyisa appear to be usually employed. 
Matriki—Nyisa is sometimes employed but the other Nyisas are scarcely employed. 

I For Mahishodhi-Nyisa see Kulirnava Tantra IV Ullasa. 
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desires, enter into whatever form he sees. The life of him to whom a S&dhaka who 
has done ShodhS-NySsabows is shortened. Even Devat&s, not to speak of men, tremble 
with fear at the sight of a SSdhaka who performs Shodha-NySsa.” P. 375 Principles 
of Tantra Vol. 11. 

dhyAna* 

In ‘DhySna’ or meditation the form of the deity which is being 
worshipped is contemplated on with such vivid imagination, concentration 
of thought and devotion that the image becomes vivified and remains 
before the mind’s eye throughout the course of worship. This ‘DhySna’ 
however is ‘Sthula’ or gross. The ‘Suksma’ or subtle ‘DhySna’is con¬ 
templation of the deity in its subtle aspect as formless or as ‘Light’. 
We have already referred to this (See ante pages 33 and 45). The 
deity in ‘Sthula’ or gross DhySna is contemplated on in its natural 
complexion or colour and with usual ornaments and vehicle. 

Such is the contemplation in Nisk5ma worship whether daily 
(Nitya), occasional (Naimittika) or special (MahSpuja). The DhySnais 
the same in ‘Purascarana’ also; because ‘Purascarana’ by itself is 
not ‘Kamya’ i. e. performed with a particular desire. Purascarana is 
only a preliminary to KSmya Karma. When the worship is K5mya’ 
as in Shatkarma, DhySna varies in colour. (See ante section entitled 
‘Contemplation Colours and Emotions’ page 23 et seq.) The ‘DhyS.na’ 
in case of ‘Ssnti’ (Peace of body or mind) is contemplation of the 
deity, its ornaments and apparels as white; in case of Vashikarana (Fasci¬ 
nation) or Akarsana (Attraction) it is red; in case of ‘Stambhana’ 
(Paralysing or stopping any person, thing, feeling or activity) it is yellow; 
in case of Vidvesana (Creating enmity between friends) it is of smoke 
colour; in case of ‘ Uccitana ’ (Driving away a person) also it is of 
smoke colour; and in case of Marana (killing) it is of black colour. 

’‘See the present writer’s articles on ‘Yogi^vara Sri Hemacandracharya and DhySna 
-NirSpana’ in Gujarati in ‘Suvasa’ (a magazine published at Baroda) Vol. 1,12 & Vol. 
11. 2 for further information on Dhyaha. 
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sR*n««i<iT«ft TO #w>iw II 

ftOT Hll^I II 

—|II»ir>R?l%, »I3^ ><^0 lv»o-^v»'^ 

Dhy5na is again said to be of three kinds, ‘SStvika’, ‘Rajasa’, 
and ‘TSLmasa’ and employed for different objects. 

^ 3 TO^^ I 

?img aTO% fwt^Di 
ancJR^ suffer q^Ri rivt^I 

qfssqqi R »l^q?tqg: tl 

See also V. 6, Appendix 30 to the present work; V. 31 Chapter 
VIII Yogashastra by HemachandrScharya and VV. 40 and 47 XI 
Ullasa, Vivekavilasa. 

JAPA 

Japa is of three kinds viz. Vachika or Bhasya, Upangshu and 
Manasa.* The first is the lowest and the last the highest form. In the 
first Mantra is distinctly and audibly recited. In the second which is 
less gross and therefore superior to the first the Mantra is not uttered. 
There is a movement of the lips and tongue without any articulate 
sound being heard. In the highest form which is mental utterance 
there is neither articulate sound nor movement. There is merely 
meditation on the letters of the Mantra. 

“Certain conditions (See Nityotsava pages 171-172) are prescribed 
as those under which Japa should be done, relating to physical cleanliness 
the dressing of the hair, garments worn, the seated posture (Asana), 
the avoidance of certain states of mind and actions, and the nature 
of the recitation. Japa is done specified number of times, in lakhs by 
great SS.dhakas. If the mind is really centred and not distracted through¬ 
out these long and repeated exercises the result must be successful.” 

* Nirvinakaliki (page 4 B) also says so. 
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HOMA, TARPANA, BRAhMANA-BHOJANA ETC- 

Purascarana is comprised of five parts: (1) Worship three times 
a day (ii) Japa (above described) (iii) Homa (Sacrifice) (iv) Tarpana 
(satisfying the deity with water) (v) BrShmana-Bhojana (Feasting of 
Brahmanas): 

Then there is the rule for substituting at least double Japa 
instead of the part which cannot be performed: 

f«iK m Wt II—‘IH 3151 ^ s 

‘Kundas’ or the Sacrificial pits for performance of Homa are of 
different shapes according to the object desired to be achieved: 

55?Fftsr^ ^ ff 5R II 

g i 

«roH 5 Rt#iRi^rr>T 11 

^fi?^ «#^BNrff5r '^>1 »i0% fj I—’I • 

fri 1 

‘Samidhs’ (Chips of wood), oil, fire and materials for sacrifice 
also vary according to the object to be achieved. (See Mantramahodadhi 
XXV Taranga, JnSnSmava Tantra XX Patala and Nityotsava pp. 
170-171.) 

Usually the number of ‘Ahutis’ or oblations to fire in Homa is 
one tenth of the number of Japa, the number of Tarpana is one-tenth 
of the number of Ahutis; and the minimum number of BrShmanas to 
be feasted is one tenth of the number of Tarpana. Sometimes‘Suvasinis’ 
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(Married women) and ‘Kumaris’ (Virgins) are also feasted. If one cannot 
afford to feast the number of BrShmanas stated above, ‘Abhiseka’ or 
‘Mirjana’ should be performed with Kusha grass dipped in water one 
tenth of the number of Tarpana, and one tenth of the number of ‘Abhiseka’ 
or ‘MSrjana’ should be the number of BrShmanas to be feasted. 

SIDDHI 

If success is not attained after completion of one Purascarana 
two or even three purascaranas should be performed. If success is not 
even then attained well known methods of obtaining ‘Siddhi’ should 
be employed, because if complete success be attained in respect of a 
single Mantra, success would be attained in respect of all Mantras and 
nothing would be impossible to be performed by such a ‘Siddha’ worshipper: 

~ Ri jitsmraRi. ii 

upachAra 

In TSntrik worship the materials used or rites performed are 
called Upachiras. Commonly they are sixteen in number but sometimes 
they are more and sometimes less. In the SanatkumSra Tantra it is 
said “The IshtadevatS. should be worshipped daily with sixteen UpachSras, 
or with ten if it is not possible to worship with sixteen, or with five 
UpachSras if it is not possible to worship with even Ten”. Mahinirva- 
natantra 13th Ullasa gives the sixteen, ten and five Upacharas in the 
following verses: 

IRo^ll 

^ i ^ t g iRovn 

(1) A seat, (2) welcome, (3) water to wash the feet, (4) offering 
(of rice, flower, sandal paste, Durva grass and water in the vessel of 
kushi), (5) water for rinsing the mouth, (6) Madhuparka (Honey, ghee, 
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milk and curd), (7) water for sipping, (8) water for bathing, (9) clothes 
(10) ornaments, (11) gandha (scent), (12) flowers, (13) incense, (14) light, 
(15) edibles, (16) and Vandana- (obeisance), are the sixteen offerings 
prescribed in the worship of Devas. 

^ iRoMi 

(1) water to wash the feet, (2) offering (of rice, sandal paste, 
flower, water and Durva), (3) water (for rinsing the mouth), (4) Madhuparka, 
(5) water (for sipping), (6) gandha, (7) flowers, (8) incense, (9) light, 
and (10) edibles. These are known as the ten upacharas. 

qishi^r: u'jsiJr iRo^n 

(1) Gandha, (2) flowers, (3) incense, (4) light, and (5) edibles, 
O KalikS,! are called Panchopachara in the worship of a deity. 

The five upacharas according to the present work however, are 
set forth in the following verse of the third chapter. 

aiifPT ?t«n i 

qqit srgfNr: iRvii 

(1) Invocation, (2) installation of the goddess, (3) bringing her 
near to oneself (i. e. one’s consciousness), (4) worship and (5) giving 
her a send off are called by the wise Panchopachara. Jain MS.ntrik 
works generally mention such Panchopachara PujS.. Here it must be 
remembered that word Puja here stands for a composite rite in which are 
offered water for bath, sandal-paste ‘Attar’ etc. as ‘Gandha’, flowers, 
incense, light, rice, edibles and fruits. Amongst the Jains the minimum 
things offered in Puj5 are these eight from which the PujS. is called 
Asta-Prakari i. e. eight fold. The Jains have also PujSs which have 
either seventeen or twentyone varieties. Really speaking these varieties 
of PujS correspond to the main items in §odashopach5ra worship 
excluding ,of course the seat, welcome and obeisance. The Jain rite of 
offering water and giving bath is preceded by PancSmrtsnSna in which 
are included milk, ghee, curd, sugar-candy or sugar-cane-juice and water. 
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mAhApOjA 

“The Gandharva Tantra says: ’* A Mabapuja, with all the various articles 
therefor and complete in all parts, should be performed every month of every year on 
auspicious days. Besides this, worship of IshtadevatSL is a daily work. A Ssuihaka may 
perform occasional rites when he is capable of thoroughly carrying out those of daily 
obligation. When he thus becomes an adept in the performance of both the daily and 
occasional rites, then he may think of performing those which are done for the attain- 
'iment of a particular end (Kamya).*’ 

“A great Pnja, with abundance of materials therefore should be performed 
on a fourteenth lunar day, or an eighth lunar day, or a full moon day, or bietween two 
months (the day between two months or the last day of a month), or on a Mahabhiita 
day. If the fourteenth day of a dark fortnight be a Tuesday, that day is called a Mahi* 
bhuta day. Any special performance on this day causes Bhutas (beings and things) to 
come within the control of the Sadhaka. Again if there is a conjunction of the Pushya* 
Nakshatra on that day, performance on that day is productive of countless fruits.” 

(p. 321 Principles of Tantra Vol. II) 

V 


* One of the twenty-seven "lunar mansions”. 



Mantrayana-V ajrayana 
And Tantrism Amongst Buddhists 

I N course of the foregoing discussion, we have dealt generally with 
the Hindu Tantras of all sects of worshippers. We shall now deal 
with the Buddhist Tantras in particular as they are equally important 
in the History of Tantras and Mysticism and shall then describe Mys¬ 
ticism amongst Darvishes in a separate section. Finally we sKall trejit 
of MantravSda amongst Jains in comparatively greater details and then 
in a separate part the contents of the work here published and notes 
and comments on the works in the appendices and the biographies of 
the authors thereof. 

The Buddhists are divided into two principal sects viz, MahS- 
yana and Hinayana. The Northern Buddhists of Tibet, China'and 
Japan belong to the former sect and they term those of the South 
i. e. Ceylon, Burma ^^nd other places ‘HTnaySnists’ which term is not 
of a complimentary character. The MahaySnists i. e. the followers of 
the Greater Vehicle are so called because they strive for the enligh¬ 
tenment of the whole universe, while the HinaySnists, i. e, the followers 
of the Lesser Vehicle are so called, because each of the followers seeks 
NirvSna and Arhatship for himself only. Vajrayina or Mantrayinais 
a development and a branch of the MahSyana. Vajray5na is a form 
of Tantric Northern Buddhism. At first Buddhism was divided into 
three Yanas viz, (1) Shravakayana (2) Pratyeka-BuddhaYana and (3) 
Bodhisattvayana. With the advent of Padma-Sambhava (the son of 
the famous Indrabhuti who flourished in circa 717 A. D.) who was the 
founder of the Mantrayana school in Tibet, Bodhisattvayana developed 
according to Kazi Dawa-Samdup into Vajrayana and Mantrayana the 
same being divided further into the follo\ving main divisions: (1) Kri- 
yatantra-Yana, (2) Charya or Upaya-tantra-Yana (3) Yoga-Tantra- 
Yana, the last being further subdivided into three (4) Maha-Yoga- 
tantra—Yana, (5) Anuttara-Yoga-tantra-Yana, (6) Ati-Yoga-tantra— 
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Yana. The Yogachara schoorwhich evolved out of Sunyavada of the 
i^adhyamakas did to an extent contribute to the development of 
Tantras, but it was the Vajrayana which was the chief contributor. 

Vajrayana literally means ‘adamantine vehicle’ but really ‘Sunya 
vehicle’. Sunyata is called Vajra, because it is firm and sound, cannot 
be changed, cut or pierced, cannot be burnt, and cannot be destroyed. 
According to the Madhyamakas Nirvana is Sunya; according to Yogachara 
which is a later development of Sunyavada, besides Sunya Vijnana, 
a positive element, is present. While according to Vajrayana, besides 
the two, the element of Mahasukha ‘eternal bliss’ is also present. This 
Vajrayana further introduces the theory of five Dhyani Buddhas,’" 
presiding over five Skandhas, and families of the five Dhyani Buddhas 
who come forth when needed. Five Bodhisattvas and their Saktis are 
the first to emanate. It also introduced the worship of various deities 
with their Saktis and a large number of gods or goddesses and their 
Sadhanas, Stutis etc. Vajrayana§ can be said to be direct development 
of the jVogacara school and the Vijnanavada it inculcates rather than 
the Madhyamaka school. 

Asanga, brother of the famous Vasubandhu, who flourished in 
the fourth century of the Christian era is said to have introduced 


*The five Dhyani Buddhas are Ak?obhya presiding over VijnSna Skaudha, Vairocana 
over Rupa Skandha, Ratnasambhava over Vedana Skaudha, Amitibha over Samina 
Skandha, and Amoghasiddhi over Samskara Skandha. Their colours are given below. 
Vajradhara embodies in Himself all the five DhySni Buddhas, is of blue colour and 
has two hands crossed on his breast, the right holding an adamant (V'ajra) and the 
left a bell. He is supposed to be over all the DhySni Buddhas and is called the Sixth. 
%it ^ I 

?toif ll-ftrasWBt ?. 

§ The writer acknowledges his indebtedness for much of the information about Ma- 
ntrayina and Vajray&na given here to the learned authors of the Introduction to 
Sidhanam3.li,Sh2ktasampradliya (Gujarati)and Introduction to Shrl Chakrasambh^ra. 
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Tantrism amongst the Buddhists whicfi was transmitted from precep¬ 
tor to pupil in the most secret manner upto the time of Dharmakirti. 
The first to openly a vow and preach this doctrine were Saraha, Na- 
garjuna, Luipada, Padmavajra, Anangavajra and Indrabhuti. 

Guhyasamaja alias Srisamaja is probably the most authoritative 
and original work from which Tantrism drew its inspiration. It is written 
in the form of a Sangiti and believed to have been delivered in an 
assembly of the faithful by the Sarvatathagatakayavakcitta. Dr. ^B. 
Bhattacharyya, the learned editor of Sadhanamala says in his Introdu¬ 
ction about this work:- 

“This is probably the first work of the Tantra school, and Asahga quite conceivably 
may have had something to do with it, as it is commonly believed that the Tantras 
were introduced by him from the Tusita heaven where he was initiated in mysticism 
by Maitreya. But of course, this view cannot be said to be definite, or to be based on 
sufficiently strong evidence, and it is very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position 
to trace the origin of the Tantra in the most precise manner possible.” 

“Vajrayina incorporated many leadingtenets of Mantray&na which was aform 
of Mahayina Buddhism, where Mantras, Mudr&s, Mandalas, and gods were given the 
greatest prominence for the attainment of Siddhis or else Nirv&Ua or omniscience.” 

The earliest work of Mantrayana viz. Vidy5dharapItaka-forming 
part of the canonical literature of the MahSsanghikas is not now avai¬ 
lable; another work of Mantrayana however viz. Manjushrimulakalpa 
is available. It is in the style of MahS.y5na Sutras in the Sangiti form. 
Dr. B. Bhattacharyya considers the date of the work to be about 
200 A. D.* Mantras and Mudras therein are not systematised as in the 
later Vajrayana works. There is no mention therein of Panchatattva 
worship. The Mulakalpa mentions Mantrayana but not Vajrayana which 
is for the first time mentioned in “Guhyasamaja”. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 
surmises that there is a history of development of several centuries behind 
that work and says that if Tantrayana could be traced to the root probably 
“the opinion of Santarakshita and KamalasTla that instructions of Tan- 


* Winternitz however says: “ But his arguments are by no means convincing ”, that 
is, to fix the date so early as 200 A. D. See P. 635 History of Indian Literature. 
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tras, Mantras, MudrSs and Mandalas were delivered by Buddha himself 
for the benefit of such of his followers who cared more for the material 
prosperity than the spiritual” would be found to be correct. 

On the authority of Pag Sam Jon Zan he also says that TSn- 
trism was first developed in UddiySna and thence transmitted to the 
other Pithas, KSmSlchya, Sirihatta and Purnagiri and the rest of India. 

We have mentioned above some of the earliest prominent pro¬ 
mulgators of Buddhist Tfintrism. Of them Saraha (633 A. D.) according 
to both TarSnath and author of Pag Sam Jon Zan as also Cakrasamvara 
succession list was one of the earliest promulgator of Buddhist Tantrism. 
He was also known as Sarahabhadra and Rahulabhadra. Tantrism got 
publicity with him and therefore its commencement is taken to be seventh 
century A. D. He introduced Buddhakapala Tantra and Luipa the first 
Siddhacarya (669 A. D.) the Yogini Saficarya, Kambala and Padmavajra 
(693 A. D.) introduced the Hevajratantra, Krsnacaryya (717 A. D.) 
the Samputatilaka, Lalitavajra (693 A. D.) the three divisions of Krsna- 
yamaritantra, and Darikapa (753 A. D.) the Kalacakra. We may mention 
here that the great Tantrika Nagarjuna flounshed in 645 A. D. and was 
different from Nagarjuna the founder of the Madhjamaka school who 
flourished about 150 A. D. The Tantrika Nagarjuna was a prolific writer 
of Tantras and is said to have imported the worship of Ekajatax from 
Bhota i. e. Tibet. Savarlpa (657 A. D.) is another interesting historical 
figure noted for his magical prowess and can be easily identified as the 
author of the collection of Mantras distinctly known as Sahara Mantrans. 
He belonged to the hill tribe called the Savaras or huntsmen in Bengal. 


xDr. B. BhattSch&ryya’s inference-that India knew of no deity as Ekajati before Na- 
g^rjuna’s time-however is unwarranted. The colophon of Ekajat&’s SSdhani, in Sadha- 
nam&la, does not say so. It only means that the SidhanS was rescued or restored 
and not that the deity was imported. Besides Naradiyapurana Adh. 85 v. 123 actually 
mentions Ekajat^. Ekajati is also mentioned in Guhyasamija at p. 88. T4r3 in NSradiya 
pur&na Adh. 85 is not described with Ak§obhya on the crown, nor decked with Mudras. 
Kali, Sarasvat! and Bhadrakail cannot therefore be rightlysaid to be Buddhist in origin. 
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He composed a Sadhana of Kurukulla and was the originator of Vajra- 
yogini cult where the deity worshipped is of red colour. The Sahara 
Mantras are referred to by the famous Jain Acharya Haribhadrasuri in 
his work Sastravartasamuccaya:- 

nrwnoimfq 1=521^1 

SrM sr rRt.ll—|| 

Padmavajra mentioned above also wrote a work named Guhya- 
siddhi which seems to have been much popular in Tibet. He advocates 
there in objectionable rites and practices specially relating to the 
Mahamudra or Sakti. According to him all these rites and practices 
originated from Buddha himself and were recorded in the work 
Guhyasamaja alias Srisamaja. The goal preached by him in the said 
work is stated as not possible to be reached without the Sakti. 
It would seem the Panchatattva worship gathered strength from 
Padmavajra’s said work although it must have started about the time 
of Guhyasamaja. His pupil Anarigavajra* (705 A. D.) wrote several 
works on ‘Hevajratantra’ introduced by his preceptor. He wrote 
Prajnopayaviniscayasiddhi also. 

Indrabhuti who flourished about 717 A. D. wrote several works 
on Tantras and was considered an authority on Vajray&na and Tantra, 
long after his time. The SSLdhanamala includes the SidhanSs composed 
by him named Kurukulla Sadhana. One of his important works viz, 
JnSnasiddhi describing shortly the principal VajraySnist doctrines and 
rites has been discovered and published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 
This work also preaches that if the kind of knowledge there described 
is obtained Bodhi can be attained even if one indulges in immoral 
actions or takes animal food or strong drinks. 

KrspScharyya who flourished about 717 A. D. is said to have 
introduced Tantras in which the male and female deities sit clasping 

*Dr. B. Bhatt&charyya in his article ‘Glimpses of VajraySna’ says that AnaAgavajra 
renounced Buddhism in his later life and became one of the saints of the N&thapantha, 
and that be is identified with Gorak$anatha. 
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each other. He may be identified with Krs^araja who introduced worship 
of Vajrasarasvati. LaksminkarS belonged to the royal family of Uddiyana 
and was the sister of the famous Indrabhuti. She wrote an interesting 
work named ‘Advayasiddhi’+ in which she preached certain novel doc¬ 
trines such as worship of one’s own body where all the Gods reside. 
She said once the truth was known there was no restriction for the 
worshipper. He may eat or drink anything. He may violate any law 
and that there was no need to undergo any suffering or to fast or to 
bathe. She however stated that women of all castes should be respected 
as they were embodiments of PrajnS. Since her time this new teaching 
won many adherents who came to be known as SahajayShists. It would 
appear that SahajaySna started with her. We would now mention 
Dombiheruka (777 A. D.) who is recognised as one of the 84 Siddhas 
and who wrote on Sahajayana as well as VajraySna. In his work ‘Sahaja- 
siddhi’ he formulates Kula worship from which come the words Kaulika 
and KulScSra. Explaining the word Kula he says that Kulas’*' are 
five and originate from the five DhySni Buddhas and that the latter 
are called Kuleshas. This would suggest that Kaulas are Buddhists. The 
Kaulas declare themselves to be TSntric Hindus. The meaning of 
Kula and Kaulas in Hindu Tantras is not definite. Although it may 
be an interesting inquiry whether the Kaulas are Hindus or Buddhists, 
yet there is practically no difference between the Kaul5chara and the 
Tantric Buddh5ch5ra. 

+ The commingling of Sunyata with ‘Karuij5’ is ‘Advaya’ in Vairayina. It is the 
foundation of Sakti worship amongst Buddhists. It is also deified. Heruka and Prajna 
are the two deities in whom Sunyata and Karuua are personified. They are in embrace 
in the Yuganaddha or the Yab-Yum form. 

* ^ I 

Ak$obhya, Vairocana, Amitabha, Ratnasambhava and Amoghasiddhi are the five 
Dhyani Buddhas called KuleSas who started Thunderbolt, Lotus, Jewel, Disc (Cakra) 
and Action families. 
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Dombfheruka writes about Mahisukha which can be had from 
one’s experience. It has four successive stages viz. Ananda, Paraminanda 
ViramSnanda and Sahaj&nanda. During the reign of king MahipSlla 1st 
who flourished between 978 A. D. to 1030 A. D. there arose a group 
of powerful writers on Tantra, like Dipahkara, Advayavajra and others 
and that was the next period of Buddhist TS.ntric development. The 
readers who are interested to know the aims and objects of Buddhist 
Tantrics may refer to the learned introduction of Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 
to Sadhanamala. 

We would here note that of the five kinds of Siddhis described 
in Patanjalayogasutra:C5Mh%is^tW: liv-ill the Siddhis 

aimed at by the Tantrics are those obtained through the Mantra^jThe 
eight great Siddhis of the Buddhists are different from those mentioned 
m the Yogashastra.* The Buddhist’s Siddhis are (1) Khadga, (2) Anjana, 
(3) Padalepa, (4) Antardhana, (5) Rasa-Rasayana, (6) Khecara, (7) Bhii- 
cara, (8) Patala. The six rites or §atkarma according to Buddhist 
Tantras are:- Santi, Vashlkarajia, Stambhana, Vidvesana, Uccatana and 
Mara^a, practically the same as mentioned in other classes of Tantras. 

The Sadhana of Suklakurukulla at page 368 ff, mentions the 
different mental conditions and the dates of the month and the dire¬ 
ctions to be faced for the due performance of Satkarma. The deity 
worshipped for the different rites though same will have different forms, 
colours and weapons according to the rules regulating the same. Appro¬ 
priate directions, time, manual gestures (Mudras) seats and modes of 
applications of Mantras for the different rites are prescribed also in 
the work here published. 

According to Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, the Mantras of Vajrayana 
seem to be a development of the Dharanis contained in the Vidya- 
dharapitaka mentioned above. The Dharanis existed in Buddhism from 
very ancient times and seem to have been devised for those Buddhists 

* The eight Siddhis of Yoga viz, Auim2 and others are covered by the Vaikriya 
Labdhi (i. e. Siddhi) of the Jains. See 'Senapra^na’ p. 76 Answer to guetion 276. 
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who cared more for their material welfare than Nirvaiia. They could 
not read the Sutras and so they were shortened into Dh&ranis for 
being memorised. When further shortened the Dhimls were reduced 
to Mantras which were sometimes reduced to a single syllable in the 
form of Bija* as in the case of PrajnSparamita. 

, ' HINDU MANTRIC SYSTExM 

^ Dr. B. BhattScharyya infers Hindu Mintric system to be later 
than the Buddhist Vajrayina and even that it was incorporated bodily 
into Hinduism from Buddhism, because he thinks Tantric Mantras 
make abrupt appearance in Hindu Tantric literature without showing 
even a faint trace of the earlier and crude stages of development. We 
beg to differ and point out that Hindu Tantric literature has gradually 
developed from the Vedas specially the Atharvaveda. Besides what 
has been stated in the previous section hereof regarding Atharvaveda 
being the original source of Mantra as well as Tantra we beg to refer 
the readers to Asurikalpa in which according to the Mantra and Dh>5na 
there given the principal deity Durga is addressed as ‘Atharva^asya 
Duhite’ and ‘Turyavedasya Putri’ i. e. daughter of Atharvan.§ 

It is not only according to Hindu tradition or belief of Hindu 
TSntrics that Atharvaveda is considered to be the original source from 
which TSntrism is considered to have developed but also according to 
Jain authorities. We shall show this by references from two ancient 
Jain works viz. Vasudeva Hiridi by Vachaka Sri Sanghad5sa and 

*Buddhist Mantras are of four kinds:-(l) Bija Mantra being monosyllabic (2) Mula- 
mantras are long and may be compared to Hindu Tantrika’s Malimantras (3) Hrdaya 
Mantra being short Mantra for Japa of the principal deity i. e. IshtadevatS (4) Avara- 
UadevatH Mantras being generally short Mantras of the deities surrounding the chief 
deity. 

§ i 

R*nf*i ll 
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SutrakrtSLnga Tik&by SilSnkSch&rya. This SanghadSLsa is a Bh&shyakSra 
and is older than even the great -feh&shyakSra Shrl Jinahhadragatiiik§a- 
mSshramapa the author of ViseshSvasyaka Bhftshya and Visesha^avati. In 
his latter work he has mentioned the said Vasudeva Hiijdi calling it 
Vasudeva charita. We can therefore emphatically state that SanghadSLsa 
flourished prior to 6th century A. D. In his said work Vasudeva Hipdi 
at p. 151 he has mentioned ‘Mantra Niyogas’ of Atharvaveda. (2) Simi¬ 
larly SilSnka the commentator of SutrakritSnga refers to MSntric 
practices of Atharvaveda meant for AhhichSra. Seepage 169 commentary 
Sutrakiitanga, Agamodayasamiti Edition. 

Not only the Vedas hut also the subsequent Hindu literature 
comprised of Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanishads and PurSnas appears 
to have contributed to the development of Tantras.* We would first 
refer the readers to what Dr. B. BhattSchSryya says about Vajrayana 
at p. XXXVI of his Introduction to S5dhanam§Lla:- 

“We can thus see that the Vajrayana took into account all the good things, tenets, 
philosophical notions and theories, and incorporated all that was best in Buddhism 
and probably in Hinduism also, and it was owing to this that it attained great popularity.” 

We would then refer the readers to the several quotations above showing 
the connection of Tantra and Mantra with Atharvaveda etc. and also 
the appendix II to ‘Shakti and Shakta’ by Sir John Woodroffe. We 
would also refer them then to the work in Gujarati by late D^B. 
Narmadashankar Mehta entitled “Shakta Sampradaya” which traces 
the~5ha£!r worship through the different classes of literature beginning 
from the Vedas. The learned writer quotes the following ‘Rik’ in praise 
of Sarasvatl from Rigveda at the very start to show the existence of 
Goddess Sarasvati in Vedic times: smWV i 

(Rig. 10, 61,21). He states that the whole of the Vedas may be summa¬ 
rised in two words, ‘Yajna’ and ‘Brahma’. ‘Yajna’ requires Anusthana, 

’‘‘Wioternitz also says :-“On the other hand, some essential traits of theTantras can be 
found as far back as in Atharvaveda, as well as in the Brahmallas and Upani§ads.” 
P. 605 History of Indian Literature. 
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while ‘Brahma' thinking. He then states that Saktiv5.da is connected 
with the Vedic UpSsanSL KSLnda. He then refers to the various Suktas in 
praise of Aditi. She is said to be the mother of Gandharvas, Manushyas, 
Pitaras, Asuras and all Bhutas. Sakti is here worshipped as Mother. 
She is also called Mahl or Prithvi, Sivitri, GSyatrl and SarasvatT. 
Aditi in short is also called Devatamayl. In the Sukta of Us§.devl, 
Sakti is praised in the form of Virgin while Sakti in the form of Wife 
is praised in the Sukta of Surya. VSksukta, (Rig. 10-26) and Laksmisukta 
in the appendix to Rigveda established worship of Sakti. Further 
references from Agnirahasyak5.nda of Yajurveda, Mantropanishad of the 
SvetSshvatara branch, ChhSLndogya Upanishad of Samaveda, TSndi 
branch, and K5.thaka Upanishad to Surya’s wife, Prajna alias SphurapS, 
Pars, and DevatSmayl Aditi respectively are given by the said writer 
in the first chapter of the said work. VSjasaneyi SamhitS refers to 
AmbikS (III-57) and Siva (XVI-1). Then the said author traces Saktivada 
through BrShmanas, Aranyakas, Upanishads and VedSngas. 

In BrShmanas and Aranyakas, Sakti of Brahma is known by 
the name of GSyatri, SSvitrl, and Sarasvati. GSyatrl is said to be 
Bhargamayi, Tejomayi and Jyotirmayl. She is called SSvitri as she 
gives birth to the universe. She is Sarasvati as the current of joy 
(Ananda) of Brahma flows from her. For full exposition of GSyatrl, 
Gopatha BrShmana (1-30-38), Brihad Aranyaka (7-14) and MaitrSyanI 
(PrapSthaka 5) are referred to by the said learned author. He further 
gives the information given below in Chapter II of his said work. He 
says that the roots of the technical TSntric terms ‘Bindu’, ‘Bija’ and 
‘NSda’ are to be found in the upSsana portion of the Aranyakas. They 
are derived from ‘Iksapa’, ‘Tapa’, and ‘Sarjana’, of the Vedic liter¬ 
ature, and are known as ‘IcchS.’, ‘JnSna’ and ‘Kriya’ in VedSnta. This 
trio of ‘Bindu’ ‘Bija’ and ‘Nada’ is represented by a triangle with a 
dot in its centre and is known as ‘Traipuradhama’. Here ‘Bindu’ is 
first divided into ‘Parabindu’ and ‘Aparabindu’ and the latter is subdi¬ 
vided into the said ‘Trio’. The central dot is the ‘Para Bindu’ and the 
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three points by joining which the triangle is formed are the said ‘Trio’. 
The deity presiding over this *Traipuradh5ma’ is ‘Tripura’ and the 
detailed and complete representation of it is ‘Srichakra’ and the Vidy5 
relating to it is ‘SrividyS’. The other names given to TripurS in the 
Aranyakas are ‘SubhagS’ ‘Sundarl’ and ‘Ambika’, KanyS, KurnSrl, 
KatySyanl and Durga are mentioned in Taittirlya Aranyaka. Um5 
Haimavati and Gauri are equally well-known. The worship of this 
deity is set forth in SaubhSgyakanda which is considered to be a part 
of Atharvaveda. Some of the Mantras of this Kanda are to be found 
in Aranyakas in the rites relating to Yajna. Literally their meaning 
is applicable to the Yajnas, while in reality they relate to the worship 
of the deity. At page 158 of the said work the learned author says 
Buddhist TSiitrism is evidence of Buddhism having risen from Hinduism 
and having been ultimately mixed up with it. He also says that apart 
from Buddhistic Philosophy the Buddhistic literature relating to Vya- 
vah5.ra-dharma and ordinary rules of conduct was based on the Hindu 
Tantric literature as the Hindu Tantrics were not particular about 
Vamashrama-dharma. Referring to the Buddhist Tantra Srichakra Sam- 
bhara he says that worship of Sakti including Mandalas, Blja-Ny5sas, 
Mantras, Mudras, Upacharas Abhiseka and DhySna as therein described 
follows Hindu Tantrashastra, the difference being only in the name of the 
deities. He says that it would be clear to every critical person that 
a thing is not changed by being differently named. He further says 
that as there is extensive Brahmanic TSntric literature relating to Kali 
and Srividya, there is extensive Buddhist Tantric literature relating to 
Tara. He says that among the Hinayanists also Ma^imekhaia is wor¬ 
shipped as the deity presiding over the sea and that there is reference 
to this deity in ‘Mahanipata’ and ‘Dasanipata’. We may here translate 
the verse, rendered in Gujarati by the said learned writer from a Tantra 
at page 81 of the said work, to show that worship of Sakti is universal:- 
“Maheshvaras call her Sakti, Sankhyas Para Prakriti, worshippers of the 
Sun Maharajni, BuddhistsTara, Charvakas Asha, PashupatasSanta, Jainas 
Sri, followers of Brahma Sraddha, Vaidikas Gayatrl, and the ignorant 
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people Mohinl. Referring to the ten Siddha Vidyas, (all of whom are 
named as emanations of DurgS in SivapurSna as already shown) the 
learned writer says that KJlli or SySmS is much worshipped in the 
Eastern India, Sundarl or Sri in the Southern India, Bhuvaneshvari in 
Utkala i. e. Orissa, TripurS, in the Western India but more known 
under the name of Ambika and TS,ra mainly amongst the Buddhists. 

He mentions the fourteen following Upanishads to show the worship 
of Sakti in the Upanishad period; 1 Tripura, 2 TripuratapinT, 3 Devi, 
4 Bahvrca, 5 Bhavana, 6 Sarasvatihrdaya, 7 Slta, 8 SaubhagyalaksmI, 
9 Kali, 10 Tara, 11 Advaitabhava, 12 Aruna, 13 Kaula, and 14 Srlvidyata- 
raka. He, however, states that Kail, Tara, Kaula and Srividyataraka 
Upanishads are not traced to the Vedic literature and are later than 
the rise of Tantrism. Of the Vedangas he refers to Vyakarana and its 
philosophy of ‘ Sphota ’ which is Sakti of Brahma and says that the 
grammarians accept Vak as Sakti of the soul. 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya states (p. XVIII Introduction to Sa- 
dhanamala): 

“The conception of Gods and Goddesses in the Pauranic literature was so very attrac¬ 
tive that the Buddhists in later times could not help incorporating the idea of godhead 
in their religion; and when they actually did this they deified all important personali¬ 
ties of Buddhism together with the deification of a large number of Buddhistic ideas 
and philosophical concepts along with a few purely Hindu gods such as Gane^a, 
Sarasvatl etc.” 

Further Dr, Bhattacharyya himself (at p. XII of his Introduction 
to SadhanmSia) states, that the magical conception in India can be 
traced continuously through Rgveda, the Brahmanas, Atharvaveda, 
Kalpasutras, Dharmasutras, Puranas, the Tantras, and the PancharStras. 

We have already traced the development of Hindu Mantric 
system from Vedas downwards. We would now show its existence in 
PurSnas which would show that when the Buddhists admittedly borrowed 
from PurSnas some of the Hindu Gods and Goddesses and incorporated 
the idea of godhead in their religion, they could also draw upon the 
Hindu Mantric system contained therein. Futher we would show by 
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references from the earliest available work of Buddhist Mantrayina 
viZjAryamanjushrimulakalpa itself the existence of extensive non-Buddhist 
MSntric literature and particularly the Hindu Mantras and Tantras. 
We leave it to be judged by the readers whether the evidence adduced 
proves the existence of ancient Hindu MSntric system or merely a 
magical conception and also whether it would be correct to state that 
“TSLntric Hinduism drew its inspiratioti almost wholly from Tintric 
Buddhism.” 

Dr. B. BhattSchSryya in his Introduction to GuhyasamSja 
at p. XXXIV defining Tantra says: 

“Now for the Tantra to be called a real Tantra there must be the element of ^akti 
in it. Without Sakti there cannot be a true Tantra or a Tantra Par excellence." 

We may state, however, that even Manjushrlkalpa does not restrict the 
meaning of the term ‘Tantra’ in this manner. There it means only a 
systematised MantrashSstra. Dr. B. BhattSchSryya having not made 
matters clear in his Introduction to S5dhanam5l& as to the connotation 
of the term ‘Tantra’ as used by him, there is likely to be some con¬ 
fusion. He seems to make a distinction between Tantras of Yoga and 
Yogatantra classes and others in his Introduction to GuhyasamSja at p. 
XXXII. He seems therefore to be aware of works which are termed 
Tantras but do not fall within his above definition. 

purAnas 

Even if the term ‘Tantra’ is used in the special sense, references 
to such Tantric deities with their Saktis are found for intance in Kur- 
mapurana. In the first Adhyaya Visnu calls Sri his Sakti. 
w iwwPJiniwiJfl' wjWifWt i 

In Adhyaya 12 Shiva calls herself Sakti of Maheshvara. Not 

qt 51% II 

only that but in verse 88 of the same chapter Himvan describes her 
as being half the body of Sankara (Sankarardhasharfrini). The same 
Adhyaya 12 includes Sahasranama of Siva which is one of the five 
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parts of a Tantric Panchanga. The said hymn includes names of many 
of the Tintric deities known at present. A very important reference 
is to be found in the same Adhy5ya 12 verse 262 which mentions 
inter alia Kftpala Bhairava Y5mala and VSma shastras which are meant 
for deluding people, being of TSmasT nature and opposed to Sruti 
and Smriti. 

RtiprwffH gll 

Similarly GarudapurSna describes GSrudavidyS in AdhySyas 19 
and 197 and worship of TSntric deities such as Visnu, Siva, Surya, 
Ganesha, Hayagriva, Durg5 and TripurS with Mandalas, MudrSs and 
NySsas. It also gives a SahasranSmastotra and a Kavacha of Visnu 
both being parts of a Tantric PanchSnga. It also gives Panchatattvas 
and Chakra worship though Panchatattvas known to the later T5ntrikas 
are not described. 

AgnipurSna itself says that it contains all the VidySs:- ff 
S?r8ls%i5t, II Adh. 383 v. 51. What is most important, 

however, for the present discussion is the fact, that 39th Adhyaya of 
AgnipurSna enumerates 25 Tantras, which conclusively establishes the 
existence of Hindu Tantras, contemporaneously with if not prior to 
AgnipurSna. The limitation of space at our disposal does not allow us 
to reproduce the said list or the other references given below. The 
26th Adhyaya gives Madras and the 29th, 30th and 320th AdhySyas 
describe Sarvatobhadra and other Mandalas. The 30th AdhySLya 
further describes 3 kinds of DhySna. AdhySyas 42 to 68 describe cha¬ 
racteristics of temples and idols of various Tantric deities, theirinstal- 
lation ceremonies including ‘Utsava’ as also JlrnoddhSravidhi i. e. 
repairing or reinstating idols. Then two kinds of DlksS are described; 
Samayadiksa (Adh. 81) and Nirvanadiksa (Adhs. 83 to 88). Satkarmas 

1 All references to PurSnas are from the publications by Sri Venkateshvara press, 
Bombay. 
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are described in AdhySyas 137 and 138 and various NySsas in AdhySya 
145. It is significant that one whole chapter 293 is taken up in the 
description of the technical terms of Mantra (Mantraparibh5s5). The 
323th AdhySya gives a Chakra called ‘Siddhadyanshakathana’ to ascer¬ 
tain whether a particular Mantra will be fruitful or not. 

NaradlyapurSna expressly mentions ‘TSntrikas’ and Agamokta- 
vidhSna’ (Adh. 88. v. 24 and 69). It calls the Mantric portion ‘MahS- 
tantra’ in its contents (Adh. 97) as also at other places (Adh. 92 v. 21) and 
gives Mantras, their purification, Diksa rite and Kavacha and Sahasra- 
n5ma stotras of Ganesha, Surya, Visnu, Siva and Sakti. AdhySya 66 
V. 59 mentions Tantric SandhyS. Adh. 91, vv. 37-38 contain DhySna 
of Um5pati i. e. Mahesha with Um5 in embrace. In course of worship of 
Sri Ganesha Adh. 68 v. 17 mentions his DhySna in which he is accompa¬ 
nied by his Sakti and further on vv. 43-44 mention ‘Tarpana’ of couples of 
deities. In Adh. 84 in course of worship of Bhuvaneshi worship of couples 
of deities is mentioned. AdhySyas 64 to 91 are taken up with descriptions 
of Mantras, Kavachas (protective hymns), SahasranSmas and Stotras 
of various TSntric deities, and Mandalas, Mudras, NySsas and Bhuta- 
shuddhi. It is very important that Adhs. 85 to 87 derive ten MahSvidySs 
(8 of them being common with those in the current list of MahSvidySs) 
thus; VSk or VSnl, KSli and T&rS as emanations of Sarasvatl; BSlS 
TripurS, AnnapurnS and BagalSmukhi of Mahalaksmi, and ChinnamastS, 
Tripurabhairavi, MStangi and DhumSvati of DurgS. This furnishes 
us with a link in the development of ten MahSvidySs from 3 Saktis 
viz, BrShmi, Vais^avi and Raudri. Taking this with the reference 
from SivapurSna given in the previous part hereof showing that 10 Ma¬ 
hSvidySs emanated from DurgS and with three forms of DurgS in 
DurgSsaptashati we are able to infer oneness of Sakti in the beginning. 
It also shows how Vedic literature has contributed to the development 
of Sakti worship. The readers will also see that TSrS ChinnamastS 
and, KSli were not originally Buddhist but Hindu TSntric deities. 
Finally we would mention MSrkandeya PurSna which contains the 
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famous DurgSsaptashati and state that the antiquarians consider it 
very ancient and its text untampered by interpolators. 

Whatever view as to the date of each of these puranas may 
be taken it is certain that they are prior to the date when Buddhist 
Tantras according to Dr. B. Bhattacharyya became known i. e. 
about 700 A. D. ^ 

,~-^nAgArJUNA’S KAKSaPUTA \ ' 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya says that Saraha, Nagarjuna and others 
were chief masters to boldly and publicly preach the Tantric doctrines. 
Now Nagarjuna is said to have flourished cir. 645 A. D. lie wrote 
a work named Kaksaputa. This work is published in Calcutta in a col¬ 
lection named Indrajalavidyasangraha and the above work is called there 
Siddhanagarjunakaksaputam. At p. 2G5 of the said work occurs the 
following passage which speaks for itself and shows the indebtedness 
of Nagarjuna to Hindu Tantras styled Agamas. It may be noted that 
it also includes Atharvana Mahaveda amongst the Agamas consulted 
by him for composition of his said work Kaksaputa. He also mentions 
Sankara as having described in times of yore various modes of attain¬ 
ing success in ‘Vidyas’ when asked by Parvati. 

ff II 

v.l.) ^ » 

(55rf^ v.l.) ^ v.l.) II 

%3pn^i 


1 v.l. 2 v.l. 3 v.l. 
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aiwt5| ^ II 

^iPTORT ^eirak ii 

If the work Kaksaputa said to have been composed by NSgS.rjuna 
is the same as the one published-and there is none other known-the 
evidence seems to be conclusive as to the priority of Hindu T5ntrikas 
and the indebtedness of Buddhist TSntrikas to the former. 

manjuSrImClakalpa 

v/Even stronger evidence is furnished by Manjushrlmulakalpa of 
the ancientness of the Hindu Tantras and Mantras. 

Dr. B. BhattScharyya says about this work in his Introduc¬ 
tion to Guhyasamaja that it treats of the MSntric texts of Manjushrl 
KumSrabhuta several times designated therein as Karttikeya. He is 
introduced with ‘several Saiva but non-Tantric deities’. It contains 
practices for obtaining long life, health and happiness and all desired 
objects. It is in the form of a Sangiti and includes dialogues between 
Sakyamuni and Kumara Manjushrl interspersed with querries by the 
Assembly of the Faithful. He further says: 

“This work is very important for the history of the development of Tantric ideals, 
tenets and practices, and provides a landmark in the process of their developments. 
In this work which has been rightly styled by Dr. Winternitz as a Tantric work we 

find mention of a large number of gods and goddesses, several ancient works.a 

large number of Mudris, and descriptions of Mandalaswith special directions for pain¬ 
ting them and innumerable rites for attaining Siddhis or perfections.” 

“The names of Amitayus, Amit^bha, LocanS, Ratnaketu, Vajrap&Ui, Avalo- 
kite^vara, Mamaki, Ratnapiui, etc. are mentioned but not in a systematic form,” 

He considers the date of this work to be cir. 200 A. D. It is 
the earliest available work of Buddhist MantraySna. 

We do not know why the Saiva deities found in the work are 
said to be non-TSntric. Karttikeya alias Skanda himself is a Tantric 
deity and so is Siva. 

Further there are specific references to Saiva Vaistjiava and 
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G&ruda Tantra and Mantras of Siva, Vis^u, BrahmS,, Aditya, Garuda, 
Mahalaksmi and other deities of Hindu pantheon. There are references 
also to Laukika (popular) Mantras. This means that Mantras other 
than those of Buddhist origin called Laukika were prevalent amongst 
the masses. These must have had their origin in the Vedic literature.* 
Some time the author of the said work claims that even Laukika 
Mantras and those of Garuda Tantra and others were promulgated 
by Bodbisattva. The reader will consider for himself what value should 
be attached to such claim. The description as Mantrasiddhas of a 
number of historical and illustrious Hindu personages, such as Arjuna 
and AsvatthamSL son of the famous Dron5ch5rya of Mahabh5rata fame 
amongst others (see P. 604 ff.) who flourished long prior to the birth 
of Lord Buddha, proves the existence and practice of the Hindu Man¬ 
tras even in ancient times. The author of Manjilshrikalpa, however, 
says that they practised one or the other of the Buddhist Mantras. 
It will be interesting to note that the said work contains a reference 
to Jain illustrious personages such as Risabha (first Tirthankara of 
the Jains) his father Nabhi and son Bharata as Mantrasiddhas (see 
P. 609). The fact that this work calls itself aTantra is of great impor¬ 
tance infixing the date of the origin of the Buddhist Tantras which 
will be about 200 A. D. or later if a later date is fixed for the com¬ 
position of Manjushrlmulakalpa. Of course if one accepts Dr. B. Bhatt5- 
chSryya’s definition of ‘Tantra’ this work may not in that sense be 
called a ‘Tantra’ but we prefer the evidence of the work itself and 
consider that ‘Tantra’ really means a systematised MantrashSstra and 
not merely a work in which deities are accompanied by their Saktis 
or where man and woman join in the worship of a deity. We do 
not consider it a necessary feature of a Tantra. It is only a peculiar 

* “The great importance of the Atharvaveda—Sarphita lies in the very fact that it is an 
invaluable source of knowledge of the real popular belief as yet uninfluenced by the 
priestly religion, of the faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts and demons of every 
kind, and of the witchcraft.” P. 129 History of Indian Literature by Winternitz. 
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feature of most of the Buddhist works since the time of Guhyasamaja. 
Here are the references mentioned above:- 

(sic.) ^ II 

II ?. 

^1 *1^41 f^rH: RT^IRT %nijRWIRI II?. 

R55n R *1^^: sr?i^ffq I 

II ?. 

^fSRRw 3i%Rn qR^lfnai i 

?I55ilS^ Brf^P??l?lrSWrarI: II ?. 

^ 5r Jipm i 

?it (sic.) f^f^i?|si II ?. 

wi%?nin%» *Raif: a^l^Ri: i 

^ «p^i ^twtii ?. 

ei^iR ghuRi: | 

3« Irar^q Rqraai: ii ? 

q;5qu^ Rq?5)f«q5 ^ anRi^ifbt ii ?. 11 o 

arqjRt 55lf%q;f ip9iT Irai^ g<l^^ i 
«p?n »n5NRf fef|5hn>5i>pinii 
«w?!h%w!ire3 I 

^ig R?!Rj^ Rq fRai? II q. v^v» 

CONCLUSION 

In view of the foregoing it would be clear to the readers that 
Dr. B. BhattichSryya is not right in saying that the Hindus readily 
incorporated many ideas, doctrines and gods originally conceived by 
the Buddhists in their religion and literature or that the Hindu Tan- 
tras arose only after the Buddhist ideas had established themselves.* 

*“ It is, however, quite contrary to facts, when B. Bhattlcharyya (S&dhanam&li, pp. 
IXVI ff., IXXVIII) assumes that the Tantras first came into existence in Buddhism, 
and went over into Hinduism afterwards.” P. 401 History of Indian Literature by 
Wintemitz. 
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Even the Tintric Bija Mantras such as“Om’’ “Hrim,” “Srim” “Bloom" 
“Aim,” “Klim,” “Saum” etc, are found in Sarasvatirahasya Upanishad, 
as well as TripuratSpini Upanishad. The latter further contains Srl- 
vidya and many other Vidyas, Mantras, Mudras, as also chakras 
(Yantras), the several rites for which they are prescribed and also over 
and above the Shaktamantras, the Mantras of Siva, Visnu, Surya 
and Ganesha. This will convince the reader about the antiquity of 
the Hindu Mantric system. We would cite here from Arthur Avalon’s 
preface to the Buddhist Tantra Shrl Chakrasambhara, p. XXX;— 

“With each fresh acquirement of knowledge as to Buddhism, it seems more difficult 
to separate it from the Hinduism out of which it emerged, and into which it relapsed.” 

This however should not be taken to mean that the Buddhist 
Tantras had no influence whatever on the Hindu Tantras. + It is quite 
possible that Panchatattva worship originated in Tibet (known as Ma- 
hachlna) and was imported into India and influenced the practices of 
the Hindu Tantrics. We are however not prepared to concede that 
because Vajrayana has Yab-yum deities (i, e. deities in embrace), the 
worship of Kali may have been of Buddhist origin. The reason is that 
worship of Kali is very ancient in India and it is connected with 
deities described in Vedic literature such as Ratri (See Appendix II 
to Shakti and Shakta). Besides, the worship of Siva-Sakti in the form 
of Ardhiiarlshvara'-'or ‘Samba-Sadashiva’ is to be found amongst Hindus 
from very ancient times. We have already mentioned the existence of 
worship of deities with their Saktis in Puranas. In further support we 
would cite from the preface of Shrichakrasambhara by Arthur Avalon;— 

“The ShSkta Tantra is also a form of AdvaitavSda presented in a way suitable 
forks purpose, namely the practical end of worship. Therein Miya is a Power (Shakti) 

J At this late period (when Tira-rahasya of Brahmananda was composed) it also 
occasionally happened that the Hindu Tantras were influenced by the Buddhist 
ones.” History of Indian Literature p. 401. 
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of the Supreme Consciousness. In Northern Buddhism, as in Brahmanism, the Bodhi- 
sattvas and Devatis are accompanied by their energies (nu-mia) in female form, the 
Deva being called ‘Yab’ and his Shakti ‘Yum’.” PP. XV and XVI. 

EXAMINATION OF DR. B. BHATTAchAryYA’S VIEWS 

According to Dr.B. Bhatti,chS.ryya, the prefix or suffix ‘Vajra’ 
to the names of deities is in ninety cases out of a hundred a certain 
sign of their originating from Buddhism and where gods and god¬ 
desses are described as nude and lustful, they also must have had their 
origin in Buddhism. This is too sweeping a statement to be true. As 
regards deities whose existence can be shown to be prior to the rise of 
VajraySna the rule would certainly not apply, so the question always 
remains to be considered whether a deity having vajra in his or her name 
existed prior to the rise of VajraySna. At page 121 of Shree Atm5.nanda 
centenary commemoration volume in his article entitled “Jain Iconogra- 
phy-a brief survey,” following the same line of reasoning. Dr. B. BhattS- 
chSryyasays, about Jain Vidyadevis VajrashrnkhalS and VajrSnkushi that 
they are clearly importations from the VajraySna school of Buddhism. If 
the learned writer had taken care to inquire whether these deities are to 
be found in any works older than the rise of VajraySna, he would not 
have fallen into this error. We would say that the test itself suggested 
to ascertain the origin of deities is so crude that the conclusions drawn 
from it are bound to be faulty. The learned writer being rather more 
familiar with Buddhist deities is easily led away to infer whenever he sees 
names either identical or similar to Buddhist deities in other panthe¬ 
ons, that the deities of the latter are really Buddhist. Even when he 
may not feel certain he ventures into such a statement as “GandhSrl 
also has a peculiar Buddhist odour.” Now the names of all the sixteen 
Vidyadevis including Vajrashrnkhala, VajrankushI and GandhSri* are to 
be found amongst other works in Nirv5nakalika by Sri Padaliptasuri, 

*Gandhari is one of the forty VidySs named in Sutrakftanga II, Sutra 2. We may state 
that Sutrakrt&nga is one of the oldest Jain canonical works. Seep. 164 Vasudeva-Hiudi 
where also the name of Gandhirl occurs. 
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edited with an Introduction by the writer, which is a work of the first 
century of the Christian era according to him, and is taken to be not 
later than the second century by others. About the names of MSni- 
bhadra and Purnabhadra Dr. BhattSchSryya has hinted—by saying 
that they will be familiar to a student of Buddhist Iconography as 
the two friends of Jambhala, the (Buddhist) God of Wealth-that their 
origin also must be Buddhist. Now the names of Purnabhadra and 
MSLnibhadra occur in Sri BhagvatTsutra, ^ one of the most ancient and 
sacred cannonical works of the Jains. One should not therefore be led 
away by similarity of names. Vajrayana naturally stamped the deities 
it imported from other pantheons with the term Vajra as in case of 
Sarasvati which is admittedly a deity of the Hindu pantheon. If there¬ 
fore a deity without the term ‘Vajra’ is found in other pantheons and 
with the term ‘Vajra’ is found in Buddhist pantheon the natural in¬ 
ference would be that it is a Buddhist borrowing from one or the other 
pantheons. 

Further the learned writer says BhrkutI is Buddhist. Granted 
that there is a deity named Bhrkuti in the Buddhist pantheon, does 
it therefore follow that there cannot be a deity of identical name in 
any other pantheon unless it is borrowed from the Buddhist. For the 
matter of that there is a male deity as well as a female deity bearing 
identical name in the very list of Jain deities given by the said 
writer in his aforesaid article at pages 116-117. Does the learned writer 
suggest that although Bhrkuti is a female deity in the Buddhist pan¬ 
theon there cannot be even a male deity of identical name in any 
other pantheon. Now we shall deal with the fact that the said list 
of Jain deities contains also a female deity named Bhrkuti. We shall 

xBbagavati Sutra, Pataka III, Udde^a 8 p. 201 A. See also Ava^yaka Churni p. 320 
Ratlim Edn. and Trishashti^al&kipurushacharitra X Parva 4 Sarga vv 606-607 Aga- 
niodayasamiti Edn. where it is stated that PurUabhadra and MSnibhadra used to wor* 
ship Sri MabSvira every night during the particular monsoon. See also Vividhatirtha- 
kalpa p. 70 where Mauibhadra Yak$a is named. 
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apply the test given at page 142 of his Introduction to SidhanamilSl 
by the said writer himself, viz. similarity or otherwise of the Mantras 
of the common deities. The Mantra of Buddhist Bhrkuti in S&dha< 
namala is ^ There is no independent worship of the male 

or female Bhrkuti in the Jain pantheon and their Mantra as given 
in AchSradinakara is The Mantras being thus 

different, it puts a stop to further argument and it must be admitted 
that except accidental identity of names, there is nothing in common 
between the Buddhist and the Jain deity. Lastly there being no inde¬ 
pendent and detailed worship of Bhrkuti current amongst the Jains 
there was no charm in borrowing a Buddhist name or deity. Further 
when a set of 24 deities is uniformly given in a pantheon and 23 of 
them cannot be even distantly shown to have Buddhist connection, 
how can it be imagined that merely one of them Bhrkuti was borrowed. 
The Mantras and Svarupas of VajrashrnkhalS, VajrSnkushi, Gandharl, 
Bhrkuti and Mapibhadra are given in Nirvanakalika (pp. 3,28,35, and 
37) and Acharadinakara Vol II (pp.155,157,162). As they are different 
from the Mantras and Svarupas of the respective Buddhist deities of 
identical names it will convince the reader that there is no case of 
borrowing here. 

We may now refer to two further statements made by Dr. B. 
Bhattacharyya, for identification of deities. They are with reference 
to ornamental Mudras and bearing of a miniature figure of one of the 
five Dhyani Buddhas on the crown by a deity. We have nothing to 
complain against the statements as they stand. We want only to sound 
a note of warning that Mudra, in sculptural Tantric technique is parti¬ 
cular disposition of hand and fingers; as such Mudra aids to the grace 
and beauty of appearance, in describing any particular statue or idol, 
it may be described for instance as Jnanamudravibhusita although 
Jnanamudra is not an ornament. One should not merely because of 
the use of the word ‘Vibhu§ita’ jump to the conclusion that an orna¬ 
mental Mudra is meant, and that therefore the deity described must 
be a Buddhist deity. Similarly if one can identify the miniature deity 
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borne on the crown of another deity as one of five DhySlnT Buddhas 
he may rightly infer that the particular deity is Buddhist. But one 
should not jump to such a conclusion merely because one deity bears 
another deity on the crown. The obvious reason is that in Jain pan¬ 
theon also Lord Parshvan&tha is borne on the crown by Padm&vatl 
in many representations and images. There is one other statement 
of Dr. B. BhattSchSryya in his Introduction to Sidhanamila (page 33) 
which we think is unwarranted. For his statement that the Jains bor¬ 
rowed to a certain extent the worthless and immoral practices enjoined 
in the Tantras (i. e. Buddhist Tantras) and that they could not throw 
them off even when Buddhism was stamped out of India, the learned 
writer has not cited any authority. We have already mentioned that 
Jain Tintrism always remained free from Panchatattva worship. The 
learned writer proceeds further to attack all SampradSyas calling them 
organisations for feeding worthless and idle priesthood, and outcome of 
superstitious belief. He explains that it was so because the TSntric 
practices were attractive and the Indian people by nature superstitious. 
Elsewhere in his said article “Jain Iconography a brief survey” (pub¬ 
lished in 1936) he has stated: 

“Such a varied and rich pantheon must necessarily presuppose the existence of wide¬ 
spread Tintric practices amongst the Jains.” 

It would appear therefore that his said statement in Sadhanam5lSl 
about Jains borrowing worthless and immoral practices must be only 
a presumption. There being no such practices prevalent at any time 
amongst Jains, there is no question of their not being able to throw 
them off. 

EARLIER AND L.\TER tAnTRISM 

In Sadhanam5la (Vol. I pp. 247 ff.) we would like to note there> 
are SSldhanis of JSnguli * for removing the effects of or preventing 
serpent-bites, which are in Dhiranl and SangTti forms and ascribed 


* See Vividha Tfrthakalpa, Srivasti Nagarikalpa p. 7o:-See Ibid p. 85. 
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to Buddha himself. Similarly the SadhanS. (page 334 S5.dhanamS,l&) of 
Vajrasarasvati is also said to have originated from Buddha himself. 
It would appear therefore that the Sangitis, and Dhiranis ofVidySL- 
dharapTtaka are ancient Buddhist modes of Mantras. They seem to 
have arisen from the soil of Buddhist sacred literature. We also are 
inclined to agree with SSntaraksita and Kamalashila when they say 
that Mantras were propounded by Buddha himself for certain class 
of his followers. They must have however been in the form of Sangitis 
or Dharapils. J The later Buddhist Tantric development is probably 
under the influence of Puranas and Hindu Tantrikas, the Pancha- 
tattva worship being probably non-Indian. Later Buddhism developed 
into three grand divisions; Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana 
and several minor yanas such as Tantrayana Bhadrayana etc. 

While concluding this section we may refer to a mystic practice 
even now current amongst Buddhists of Tibet as described by Alexandara 
David-Neel in her book entitied “With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet.” 
It is the creation by concentration effected for months and even years 
on the tutelary deity-Ishtadevta (called Yidam) of a phantom as a 
powerful means of protection. This is very similar to ‘Dhyana’ pres¬ 
cribed in MantrasS,dhan5 and the appearance of the deity worshipped 
to the Sadhaka whenever invoked. There also it is considered a 
creation of the mind of the Sadhaka. The book also refers to Kun- 
dalini Yoga and Telepathy as practised by Tibetans even now. 


t Winternitz says, having regard to the Chinese translation of Sukhavatl (VIII, 33) 
made in the 2nd Century A. D, that DharaUis must be assumed to exist as early as 
that date, but that it is not possible to trace them to the early days of Buddism, much 
less to Buddha himself. Ultimately, however, DhiraQis were completely supplanted 
by Mantras. Amongst the later Mahay&nasutras the major portion of section II of the 
prose version of the Kdranda-Vyuha and SuvarUa-PrabhSsa are in the style of Tantras. 



Mysticism of Darvishes 


M ystic consciousness comes tosome naturally, to some sporadically, 
and to some by special training. 

Mystic consciousness has been methodically cultivated by Hindus, 
Buddhists, Mohammedans and Christians says Prof. William James 
in his famous work ‘The Varieties of Religious Experiences.’ He says; 
‘‘In India, training in mystical insight has been known from time immemorial under 
the name of Yoga. Yoga means the experimental union of the individual with the divine.” 
The moral discipline and methods employed in the different systems 
teaching Yoga vary slightly. 

Vivekinanda in his ‘RSjayoga’ says: 

“That the mind itself has a higher state of existence, beyond reason, a superconscious 
state, and that when the mind gets to that higher state, then this knowledge beyond 
reasoning comes...All the different steps in Yoga are intended to bring us scientifically 
to the superconscious state or Samadhi.-.Just as unconscious work isbeneath consci¬ 
ousness, so there is another work which is above consciousness, and which, also, is 
not accompanied with the feeling of egoism...There is no feeling of /, and yet the mind 
works, desireless, free from restlessness, objectless, bodiless. Then the truth shines 
in full effulgence, and we know ourselves., free, immortal, omnipotent.” 

“The VedSntists say that one may stumble into superconsciousness sporadi¬ 
cally, without the previous discipline, but it is then impure.” Their test is empirical: 
its fruits must be good for life. When a man comes out of Samadhi, he remains “en¬ 
lightened, a 5age, a prophet, a saint, his whole character changed, his life changed, 
illumined”, 

Karl Kellner after carefully comparing the results of Yoga 
with those of the hypnotic or dreamy states artificially producible by 
us, says;— 

It makes of its true disciples good, healthy, and happy men .... By the subjection 
of his impulses and propensities to his will, and the fixing of the latter upon the ideal 
of goodness, he becomes a ‘personality’ hard to influence by others, and thus almost 
the opposite of what we usually imagine a ‘medium’ so-called, or ‘psychic subject’ 
to be". 


Prof. William James says;- 
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**In the Mohammedan world the Sufi sect and various darvish bodies are the posse* 
ssorsofthe mystical tradition. The Sufis have existed in Persia from the earliest times, 
and as their pantheism is so much at variance wiih the hot and rigid monotheism of the 
Arab mind it has been suggested that Sufism must have been inoculated into Islam 
by Hindu influences.” 

Quoting Sir William Jones, Brown the learned author of ‘The 
Darvishes’ gives the fundamental tenets of the Sufis as follows:— 

**Their (Sufi's) fundamental tenets are, that nothing exists absolutely but God; 
that the human soul is an emanation from His essence, and though divided for a time 
from its heavenly source, will be finally reunited with it; that the highest possible 
happiness will arise from its reunion, and that the chief good of mankind in this tra* 
nsitory world consists in as perfect an union with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbran¬ 
ces of a mortal frame will allow; that, for this purpose, they should break all conne¬ 
ction (or ta^lluk, as they call it) with extrinsick objects, and pass through life without 
attachments, as a swimmer in the ocean strikes freely without the impediment of 
clothes.” 

Al-ghazzali a Persian philosopher and theologist, who flourished 
in the eleventh century, and ranks as one of the greatest doctor of 
the Moslem Church, says in his auto-biography as quoted by Prof. 
William James:— 

**Thc Science of the Sufis aims at detaching the heart from all that is not God, and 
at giving to it for sole occupation the meditation of the divine being* Theory being 
more easy for me than practice, 1 read (certain books) until 1 understood all that can 
be learned by study and hearsay. Then 1 recognized that what pertains most exclu¬ 
sively to their method is just what no study can grasp, but only transport, ecstasy, 
and the transformation of the soul. How great, for example, is the difference between 
knowing the definitions of health, of satiety, with their causes and conditions and 
being really healthy or filled . •. 

The first condition for a Sufi is to purge his heart entirely of all that is not 
God. The next key of the contemplative life consists in the humble prayers which 
escape from the fervent soul, and in the meditations on God in which the heart is 
swallowed up entirely. But in reality this is only the beginning of the Sllfl life, the end 
of Sufism being total absorption in God. The intuitions and all that precede are, so 
to speak, only the threshold for those who enter..,. The transport which one attains 
by the method of the Sufis is like an immediate perception, as if one touched the 
objects with one’s hand.” 
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The original sects of the Sufis, it is stated in Malcom’s History 
of Persia are two: the Hulull or the ‘Inspired’, and the Ittihadia 
or the ‘Unionists’. Five branches grew out of these viz, (i) Wusulia 
or the United (ii) the ‘Ashiqla or the ‘Loving’ (iii) Talqinia or the 
‘Learned’ (iv) Zuriqla (or Zaqia) or the ‘Penetrating’ (v) Wahidia much 
resembling the Ittihadia the Unionists, whose chief principle is belief 
in the Unity of the Deity. We shall say more about the Sufi sects 
and Darvish Orders in the ne.xt section specially dealing with the subject. 

The beginning of Sufism is nothing else than pantheism as 
shown in the exclamation of Maulana Jalal-ud-din, addressed to his 
spiritual master, 

“O my master, you have completed my doctrine by teaching me that you are God, and 
that all things are God". 

The Sufis compared the creation and God with the rays of the Sun 
continuously darted forth and reabsorbed and the Sun and the waves 
of the sea and the sea or the Alphabet and ink with which it is 
written. Ahmad-ud-din, the disciple of the Shaikh Shubli who was 
contemporaneous with Murad II, was however condemned by a sentence 
of the Ulama to be skinned alive, for his teaching that the human soul 
absorbed in God, or mixed with him, just as rain does with the water 
of the sea. 

Bayazid of Bustam, the founder of Bustamis Order of Darvishes 
identified himself with the Divinity when he cried out “Glory to me! 
I am above all things!’’ Caliph Ali however only said: “I am the living 
and the speaking Quran.’’ 

The spiritualism of the Darvishes having its origin in the re¬ 
ligious conceptions of India and Greece differs in many respects from 
Islamism says John Brown, the learned author of “The Darvishes. ’’ 
He also says that the existence of Spiritual Principles of the Darvish 
Orders which existed in Arabia previous to the time of the great and 
talented Prophet of Islam cannot be doubted. He states further that 
there are some differences amongst writers of note mostly with regard 
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to the estimate placed by each of these upon the character and influence 
of the Darvishes in the Mussulman world. Muslim authorities including 
Iqbal Ali Shah, the learned author of ‘Islamic Sufism’ however deny 
that Sufism in its origin was in any way connected with or influenced 
by Aryan or Greek ideas and believe that sufism is an expansion of 
the esoteric form of the religion of Islam, M. A. Ubicini in his letters 
on Turkey says: 

“Two things must be distinguished among the Darvishes; doctrine and institution! The 
first is nothing else than the Sufism which existed in the East long previous to the 
coming of Muhammad." 

It is suggested by M. A. Ubicini that of the two great primitive 
sects existing before the Prophet Muhammad the Meschaiouns 
(Musha'ioons) or the walkers and the Ischrachaiouns (Ishraqiootts) or 
the contemplatives the former was continued in mutakallim, or meta¬ 
physicians, and the latter in the Su/ls. H. A, Rose, the editor of 
Brown’s ‘The Darvishes’, adds however in a footnote that the mutak- 
allitnun cannot ber egarded as distinct from the Su/ls, or as a school 
which taught any one definite doctrine. 

Sufism of the Darvishes has a strange analogy of doctrine with 
that of VedSLnta, says Brown giving main details of similarity some 
of which are set forth below. Tne Sufi doctrines are called ‘tariqats.’ 
Brahma is the source and origin of all the pantheistic doctrines. Brahma 
is the Absolute Spirit and the Pure Being of VedJLnta. It is the 
Living Being while the Darvishes contemplate “Hai wa Qayyflm’’ 
i. e. the “Living and the Eternal.’’ According to VedSnta all except 
Brahma is MSLya. The Sufis speak of the 'alam-i-misal or ‘world of 
reality’-the 'alatn-i-khiyal, the ‘world of illusion’. The Sravana, manana 
zndnididhyasana (audition, meditation and contemplation) are the 'Samd' 
murSqaba, tawajjuh and the Ztkr of the Darvish tarlqat. The bodha 
of the Brahman is the ‘ilm’ and the Jnma is the inhrifat of the Darvish, 
without which it is not possible to emancipate the soul. Brown says 
that all this points out the source and the origin of whatever is 
pantheistic and mystical in the doctrines of the Darvish tanqats. 
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Dr. M. Hafeez Sayyid Mohamed in his Hindi article ‘Sufi’s 
SSidhanS-marga’ in the SSdhananka of the Hindi magazine KalySna, 
1940 identifies ‘Dh5t-e-Bahat’ or Pure Essence of the Sufis with (Nir- 
guna) ‘Brahma’ of the VedSntist. Just as Brahma manifests in the 
form of the world because of ‘MSya’ which is non-different from ‘Brahma’; 
so also it is through ‘Sifat’ or Attributes in the form of the whole 
creation, which is non-different from ‘Dh3,t’, that ‘Dhat’ is experienced 
or realized. But all the same May a is not itself Brahma nor ‘Sifat’ 
itself ‘Dhat’. An opposite illustration is that of fragrance and flower. 
Fragrance belongs to the flower but is not itself the flower. ‘Sifat’ is 
a manifestation of ‘Dhat.’ The soul or ‘Ruh’ is only a reflection of 
Amr-e-Rab (Directive energy of God) and therefore there is no difference 
between the souls. 

Pure Dhat is called by various names viz, Dhat-e-Sadhaj or 
uncoloured Dhat, Wujud-e-bahat or Pure Existence. Ghaib-ul-Ghuyub 
or the Unseen even in thought, Ghaib-e-Mutluq the Absolute Unseen, 
La Ta‘ayyun or the Unlimited, Munqat‘a-ul-lsharat or the dropping of all 
indications, ‘Ayn-ul-Kafur or the Fountain-Reality of camphor, Majhul 
-ul-Nath or the Undefined by attributes. The four suppositions in 
Dhat viz, ilm (knowledge), nur (light) wujud (existence) and shuhud 
(self consciousness) are essence itself and not superimposition on essence, 
just as Sat, Chid and Ananda are the nature or essence of Brahma 
and not its attributes. Everything is a manifestation of the Deity, 
but not a Deity in itself; just as every beam of light is not the Sun 
itself, but a manifestation of the Sun. The SufTs explain the mystery 
of the Universe or the origin of things on this theory of Emanation 
(Tannazzulat or descent). This subject however falls within the province 
of Haqa)dq (Greater Mysteries), and we are chiefly concerned here 
with Daqayiq (Lesser Mysteries) related to the mystical side of Sufism. 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah says;— 

“TheSQfl doctrine does not pretend to teach that provided all its tenets are observed, 
man becomes as God. On the contrary, this can never be. Man, by purging himself 
of all earthly desire and lust, rids the Heavenly spark in him of earthly things and is 
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able thereby to return to God the original nucleus. 'So that naturally man relieved 
of his earthbound ideas and weaknesses, realizes that the part of him which is God 
simply returns home.” 

“Many of the words and terms used by the S&fis are not understood by the 
uninitiated. Perfume, for instance, is the hope of the Divine afflatus-Sleep, meditation 
or the perfection of God. Wine signifies devotion. The Sufis often speak of having 
drunk wine to insensibility. This is naturally misunderstood as it means so devout 
was their devotion to God that they were entirely under His influence. The tavern 
is the placo of prayer. The tavern-keeper is the Spiritual Head or Leader. Beauty is 
only spoken of in order to show the perfection of God. Inebriation and drunkenness 
typify the abstraction of the soul for material things.” 

THE DARVISH ORDERS 

According to Von Hammer there were twelve tariqs or orders 
of Darvishes existing prior to the foundation of the Ottoman empire 
as set forth below;- 

1. Uwaist 5. Saqati 9. QubriwI 

2. ’Ilw5ni 6. QSdirl 10. Shazili 

3. Adhami 7. RifS’I 11. Maulavl 

4. BustamI 8. Nurbakhshior 12. BadS.\vI 

Suharwardi 

Twenty-four orders have been instituted since the commence¬ 
ment of the 14th down to the middle of 18th century of the Christian 
era. Of these later orders the Naqshbandis and the BaqtSshls and of 
the earlier orders the BustSmis trace their descent from Abu Bakr- 
us-Siddiq, the first Caliph and all the rest from the fourth Caliph ’Ali. 
The former are known as Siddiqi^ and the latter ’Abides or Alawls. 

It is said that thirty-seven years after (Hijri) the ‘Flight’ or 
‘Emigration’ of the Prophet, Archangel Gabriel or Jibr&il appeared to 
Uwais, a native of Karn, in Yaman, and commanded him in the name 
of the Lord to renounce, and to devote himself to a life of penitence. 
He had never met the Prophet but when in the battle of Uhud the 
latter lost two teeth, Uwais in his honour had all his teeth extracted. 
As Uwais had none for his Pir or spiritual guide, all the Darvishes 
having no Pir are said to belong to the order of Uwaisis. Both Abu- 
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Bakr and ’Ali had the prophet for their Pir, not so Uwais. The latter 
was only ’Ashuj‘-e-Rasul or the Lover of the Prophet. 

The Shaikhs ’llwan, lbr5him-ibn-Adham, B&yazid of Bust Jim, 
Sari Saqati and others following the example of Uwais founded the 
orders which took their names and laid down rules of discipline to be 
followed by the disciples. The most celebrated of such founders as the 
Pir of the Qadiris, named Shaikh Abdul-Qadir Gilani (Jilani) known as 
Sultan-ul-Aulia or ‘the Sovereign of the Saints’ and also as Pir Dastagir. 

We may state here that in earlier times the various orders of 
Darvishes were not known after the names of their founders but were 
merely explications of their tenets or principles e. g. Hululi and Ittihadi 
etc. We have already mentioned these and others in the foregoing 
portion of this section. In the footnote by Rose at p. 54 of Brown’s 
‘The Darvishes’ a list of ‘Approved’ Sects* and ‘Rejected’ 

(ntardUd) sects is given. The latter mentions Hululi and Hall5jl as 
rejected or mardiid sects. This sect of Hululi has long been extinct. 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah in his work 'Islamic Sufism’ says:- 

“There are some sectst which are known as Sufis; but which are removed from their 
inner Court like tile Mujassamiyyah (the Corporealists), the Hululis (Incarnationists), 
the Tanasukkhis (Transmigrationists).” 

The first of these sects traces its origin to Abi Halman of 
of Damascus; and the second, to Munsur Abul Ghayz Hallaj (who 
lived in Iraq and was a contemporary of Junaid). 

Mansur used to say Anal Haq (I am the Truth). He simply there by 
meant that he was a manifestation of the Truth. Although the fatwa 
of Mansur’s execution was also signed by Junaid, out of regard for the 
esoteric Shari’at, Junaid said ‘Mansur and I are one and the same 
thing only madness has saved me, and reason ruined him.’ 

Husain ibn-e-Mansur, and Abu Bakr Shibli gave preference to 
Gh&ih over Huzur; and so in their moments of ecstasy they gave out 

A detailed description of most of these sects and others is given at pp. 23-28 
‘Islamic Sufism’. 
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such expression as “I am the Truth” (“Anal Haq"). “There is none under 
my cloak except God" (Laysafijubbatisiwallah). Others-and they are 
the vast majority-gave preference to Huzur over Ghaib, like Muhasibi, 
Junaid, Suhail and Mohamed bin Khalif. These latter are those who 
take care for this world as well as of the next. 

“Ahmad ibn-e-Sabit and his disciples Ahmad ibn-e-Yabus, Abu 
Muslim of Khorassan, Shaikh-ul-Ishraq and Omar Khayyam were the 
exponents of the doctrine of reincarnation basing their arguments on 
Suratul-Baqara 61-92, Suratul Maidah 55, etc. Druses, who were the 
followers of Darazi were also believers in it”. 

The Baqtashis, says Brown, believe in the tanasukh, a system 
of metempsychosis. 

Although originating in Arabia the various tenets or principles 
of the tanqs or orders of the Darvishes gained prominence in Persia 
and Bukhara. From thence they travelled into Turkey, Syria and 
Egypt and even along the shores of the Mediterranean, as far as 
Morocco, and in the East to India. Brown says:- 

"There are many Darvish Orders in Bukii2r2, nearly all of the Sunni, or orthodox 
kind, more closely attached to the dogmas of the Qnrin and its Prophet than those 
of Persia, which are almost all Shi’a, and advocates of the Caliph ’AIT." 

The people of Bukhara, have a strong sympathy with ’Othman, but 
they are, says Brown, particularly fanatic and hostile to all non-Mussul¬ 
mans. Brown further says:- 

”The Eastern idea that the spirit or soul returns to this world and lives again in a 
new body, long after the decease and decay of its primitive corporeal form, i«. held 
as true by many of the modern Shaikhs of Persia. With them the belief in the re^exi- 
stence of the Im&m Mahdi is stronger than among any other Muhammadans.” 

Amongst the Persian Darvishes there are two sects viz. ‘All 
Illahls and Ahl-e-haqq. The former (known as SabS’iyas) believe in the 
divinity of ‘Ali, while the latter consider that every one may, by 
superior piety and love of God, become joined to Him or even become 
God. The readers will be able to identify these respectively with the 
‘Incarnationists’ and the followers of Mansur mentioned above. 
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Of the various orders of Darvishes the most ancient and the 
greatest like ’Ihvanis, the Adliamis, the QSdirls, the Rifa’ Is, the Naq- 
siibandfs, the Khalwatls, etc. are considered as the cardinals. They 
call themselves the usiils^ or ‘originals’ and call others the furii’ or 
‘branches’ signifying their emanation from the first. “The order of the 
N.aqshbandls and Khalwatls hold however the first rank in the temporal 
line; the one on account of the conformity of its statutes to the prin¬ 
ciples of the ten first confraternities, and to the lustre which causes the 
grandees and principal citizens of the empire to incorporate themselves 
in it; and the other, because of its being the source of the mother society 
which gave birth to many others. In the spiritual line, the order of 
the Qadirls, Maulavis, Baqtashls, RifS’Ts, and the Sa’dis, are the most 
distinguished, especially the three first, on account of the eminent 
sanctity of their founders, of the multitude of the miracles attributed 
to them, and of the superabundance of the merit which is deemed 
especially attached to them.’’ 

All these different orders of the anchorites have their convents 
called takids, khdnqds. and Zdwids, spread over different parts of 
the country. 

Although considered as mendicant orders, no Darvish is allowed 
to beg, especially in public. Baqtashls are an exception as they deem 
it meritorious to live by alms. Many however in imitation of HajT 
Bektash their founder, make it a rule to live only by manual labour.”' 
The surplus of the revenues of endowments to their order is distributed 
^.§^i»ng the poor, or is employed in the establishment of private and 
Charitable buildings. The Shaikhs and Darvishes are scrupulously attached 
to this inviolable principle of their order. 

* The doctrine of tawakknl or ‘dependence upon God' was carried to excess by tlie 
earlier sufIs, but in later times instead the duty to live by practice of Kasb or art 
or industry was inculcated. PIr Dastagir of the Qadiris is considered in India a patron 
saint of industries in general. In India the chief orders require the darvishes to live by 
practice of Kasb, 
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Although in no wise bound by any oaths, all being free to change 
their community or order, and even to return to the world, each one 
regards it as a sacred duty to end his days in the dress of his order. 
They are imbued with the spirit of poverty, preserverance, deep humility 
and perfect submission to their superiors. They are seen moving about 
with the head bent and the most respectful countenance. “They never 
salute anyone, particularly the Maulavis and the BaqtSLshls, except by 
the name ‘Ya Hu” ! 

Brown says;- 

“The adoration of the master replaces also for the Darvishes the worship of the Di¬ 
vinity; the end of the being no longer dwelt in the intimate union of the soul with the 
Creator, but in an absolute conformity to the thoughts of the Shaikh ... Such is the 
first obligation, the only one so to speak, imposed on the Darvish, and expressed by, 
this species of mental prayer, called rabUta, (rabita ?) to which he is not less exact 
in the performance than the ordinary Mussulman is to his namaz.” 

We would here give short particulars of the founders of some 
of the important orders mentioned above. 

Shaikh ’Ilw3.n died at Jedda in 766 A. D; founded the ’Ilvv^nfs. 

Ibrahim b. Adham died at Damascus in 777 A. D.; founded the 
Adhamis. 

Bayazid Bustami died at Jabal Bustam, in Syria, in 874 A. D.; 
founded the Bustamis. 

Sari saqati died at Baghdad in 907 A. D., founded the Saqatis. 

Shaikh ’Abd-ul-Qadir Gilani died at Baghdad in 1165 A. D. 
at the age of ninety years founded the Qadiris. 

Sa’id Ahmad Rifa’i died in the woods between Baghdad and 
Basra in 1182 A. D.; founded the Rifa’is. 

Shahabud-Din Suharwardi died at Baghdad in 1205; founded 
the Suharwardis. 

Najm-ud-Din Qubra died in Khwarazm in 1220 A. D.; founded 
the Qubrawis. 

’Abd-ul-Husain (Hasan b. ’Abd-ul-Jabbar) Shazili died at Makka 
in 1258 A. D.; founded the Shazilis. 

( 
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Jalal-ud-Din ar-Rumi Maul&nS, called the Mulls. KhunkSr died 
at Qonia in 1273 A. D.; founded the MaulavTs, generally called the 
‘Turning’ or ‘Dancing Darvishes’. 

Ahmad Badawl died at Tanta, in Egypt, in 1276 A.D. founded the 
BadSwis. 

Pir Muhammad BahS-ud-Din Naqshband died at Qasr-i’ArifSn, 
in Persia, in 1319 A. D.; founded the Naqshbandls. According to Rose 
the correct date of his death is 1388 A. D. but the order may be 
older. It is based upon the principles of the two original fraternities 
and particularly upon that of the Caliph Abu-Balcr. 

Sa’d-ud-Din JabrSwi died at Jaba, near Damascus in 1335 A. D.; 
founded the Sa’dis. 

HSji BaqtSsh KhurasanT, called the wall or ‘saint’ died at Kir- 
shahr, in AsiaMinor in 1357 A. D. founded the BaqtSshTs. 

’Umar Khahvati died at Qaisarla in 1397 A. D.; founded the 
KhalwatTs. It is one of the few orders which admit women.* 

We now give particulars of some of the orders mentioned in 
the next section entitled ‘The Darvish orders in India’. Shah Ne’mat- 
ul-lah Wall is the title by which ShSh Nur-ud-Din Yazdi is known. 
He was born in 1330 A. D. He founded the order of Ne’matullahls. 
He travelled widely and possibly visited Afghanistan. He died in 1430 
A. D. Timur sent him into an honourable interment at Mahun, in 
Karman, says Brown. 

Qalandar Yusuf AndalusT, a native of Andalusia in Spain, was for 
a long time a disciple of Haji Baqtash, but having been dismissed 
from his Order on account of his haughty and arrogant character, he 
made vain efforts to be admitted into the Maulavis, and ended by 
establishing the Order of Darvishes named after him Qalandarls. ^ They 

*In India all the four main orders viz. the Chistis, the Q&diris, the Suharwardis and the 
Naqshbandls admit women as murids but they are not made Khallfis or successors 
to Pirs or Shaikhs. 

^ The Qalandars are not an Order, says Brown. A QHdiri Darvish was named Sh&biz 
-e-Qalandarl, as also a Maulavl Darvish named Shams-ud—Din Tabriz! Qalandari. 
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have to be perpetually travelling about living on alms. The Qalandarls 
are, in view of the treatment of their founder by the BaqtSshis and 
the Maulavis, antagonistic to them. 

The MurSdTs seem to be an off-shoot of the NaqshbandTs. The 
order may have been founded by MurSd, ‘the Syrian’ who died in 1719 
A. D., or by AbdSl Murad a companion of H5ji Baqtash in the 16th 
century A. D. In the latter case they may be an offshoot of the BaqtSshls. 

Haidaria were founded by Qutb-ud-Dln Haidar, of Zaush near 
NishSpur in Khur^sSn, early in the thirteenth century. They are closely 
akin to the Kif&’I, and dance on fires. They also wear iron rings on the 
hands, neck, ears; and even elsewhere—in token of their vow of chastity. 

Lastly we may mention the Gulshanis founded by Ibrihim 
Gulshani who died at Cairo in 1533 A. D. They are also called the 
RoshanTs from Dada ’Umr RoshanI, preceptor of Ibrihlm GulshanT. A 
sect bearing the name ‘RoshanTs’ had some vogue in North-Western 
India at or about the same period. BSyazid Ansarl an Afghan known 
as Pir Roshan born in 1526 A. D. is noted in the Indian History as 
he and two generations of his descendants headed a formidable resis¬ 
tance to the Mughal power, inflicting at least one grave defeat upon 
it, and probably succeeding in preventing the complete subjugation of 
the Afghan hills by the Mughals. Pir Roshan taught that Pirs are 
supreme manifestation of God. 

We would refer the readers interested in the details of the lives 
of the saints mentioned above to Brown’s ‘The Darvishes’, Nicholson’s 
‘The Mystics of Islam’ and to ‘Tazkirat-ul-Aulia’ a Persian work or its 
Gujarati translation entitled ‘Muslim Mahatmas’. 

DARVISH ORDERS IN INDIA 

Sayyid Mohamed Hafeez considers that the Oldest Darvish Order 
m India is the Chishti Order which traces its origin to Khwajah Abu 
Abdal Chishti who died in 966 A. D. It was introduced into India by 
Khwajah Mu’in-ud-Din Chishti of Sistan, a southern district of Afgha¬ 
nistan, where he was born in 1142 A. D. He went to Khurasan and 

c: 
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thence to the neighbourhood of NishSpur near Mashhad. There he 
became a disciple of Khw5jah ’Uthman Chishti HSruni. After twenty 
years’ discipleship he performed a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 
and thence he travelled through Iraq and Persia in course of which 
he made the acquaintance of many Sufis such as Shaikh ’Abd-ul-Qadir 
Jiiani and KhwSjah Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki. The latter became 
one of his disciples. At Baghdad he became acquainted with Najm-ud- 
Dln Qubra Shiahab-ud-Din Suhrawardi and other famous sufis. He was 
known as Aftab-e-Mulk-e-Hind. He came back thence to Herat, Balkh 
and Ghazni. In 1192 A. D. he came to Delhi with the army of Shihab- 
ud-Din Ghuri. At the age of 52 in 1195 A. D. he went to Ajamer 
which became his permanent residence until his death in 1236 A. D. 

Akbar’s connection with his tomb at Ajamer is historical. He 
vowed that if he took the fort of Chitor he would walk on foot from 
Agra to the tomb of the holy man in Ajamer. The fort was taken in 
1568 A. D. He made a similar vow before the birth of Jehangir 
in 1567 A. D. and for ten successive years he made an annual 
pilgrimage to it. His last pilgrimage seems to have been in 1579 A. 
D. The spiritual descendants of Khwajah Mu’in-ud-Din Chishti have 
been among the most famous Saints of India. Hazrat NizSm-ud-din 
Awliya’" of Delhi was his great grand pupil whose spiritual descendants 
are called NizSmis. Similarly his another great grand pupil was Hazrat 
Makhdum, ’Ala-ud-Din ’Ali Ahmad Sabir of Pirankalir(near Ruraki) whose 
spiritual descendants are called Sabiris. 

Qutb Minar at Delhi according to some is named after 
Kw5jah Qutb-^ud-Din friend and pupil of Mu’in-ud-Din. Both died 
in 1236. 


’’‘Both Khiljis and Tughlaqs were closely connected with him. The proverb ‘Dilhi dflr- 
hai’ i.e. ‘Delhi is a long way off arose out of his reply on being informed of Ghiyisud- 
din Tughlaq’s coming to got moneys alleged to have been deposited with him. Ghiyisud- 
din died on his way by the fall of a bouse and never reached Delhi. NizSmuddin died 
in 1325 A. D. 
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NizSin-ud-Din died in 1325 A. D., and Mukhdum ’Ala-ud-Din died 
in 1291 A, D. Nizam-ud-Din Awliya left as his khalifah Nasir-ud- 
Din Muhamad, the Lamp of Delhi (Chiragh-e-Dilhi) who died in 
1356. A. D. There followed a long line of saints in this order, who became 
so well known that the ChishtI fraternity spread far and wide. One 
of the most important of these later saints was Shaikh Salim ChishtT. 
He exerted a potent influence in the lives of the Mughul emperors 
and the royal families of his time. The emperor Jehangir was born 
in his house, and the saint himself lies buried in a beautiful tomb at 
Fatehpur Sikri. 

During the two centuries following the death of Shaikh Salim 
ChishtI in A. D. 1572, the ChishtI movement experienced a period 
of decay, which became very marked by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Towards the close of that century a revival of the order 
throughout the Punjab and Sind was led by Khwajah Nur Muhammad 
Qiblah-e-’Alam, who was by ancestry a Rajput, and not of Sayyid 
origin, as had been the case of the former great leaders of the frat¬ 
ernity. Therefore, as Rose points out “it would seem that in a sense 
the modern rise of the Chishti sect marks an indigenous revival of 
Islam, under religious leaders of local tribes, instead of the older 
Sayyid families.” 

Another order found in India is that of Suhrawardls. One of the 
sons or immediate descendant of Abul Najib brought his teaching to 
India. The Nizam of Hyderabad, says Rose, the Editor of Brown’s 
“The Darvishes,” claims spiritual descent as a murid from Shiahab-ud 
-Din, who according to Brown founded Suhrawardls and died in 
1206 A. D. Acording to another authority he was the founder of Nurba- 
khshls who are usually held to be identical with Suhrawardls. 

An offshoot af this Order of Suhrawardls is the Indian Order 
of the Jaiails ascribed to the saint Sayyid Jalal-ud Din, a disciple of 
Baha-ul-Haqq, the SuhrawardI of Multan. The Jalalls have many 
curious practices. At initiation they shave completely the head, face, 
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and body, burn their clothes, and are branded on the right shoulder. 
They also wear glass bracelets like those worn by women. This order is 
regarded as one of the orthodox fraternities which conform to the 
Shara’ or Shari’at. 

Brown states that there is a Takia at Constantinople for the 
wandering Darvishes of India which is called Hindllar Takiasi. He 
also says that the greater part of the Darvishes visiting Constantinople 
belong to the orders of the Naqshbandis, Qadirls, ChishtTs, Kubrawis, 
Ne’matullahis, and QalandarTs. Dr. M. Hafeez Sayyid Mohamed in his 
Hindi article on 'Sufi Sadhana Marga’ in the ‘Sadhananka’ of the 
Hindi magazine ‘Kalyana,’ mentions only the four Orders of the Naq- 
shbandTs, QadirTs, ChishtTs and Suhrawardis probably because they 
are the major Orders in India. Even in Bombay over and above the 
said four Orders of Darvishes there are the orders of Rifa’iya, Shaziliya 
and Qalandariya, the last however is not considered a distinct or regular 
Order. (See p.94 ‘The Darvishes’). Of course the Darvishes of the four 
orders firstly mentioned above are in majority. 

There are also Darvishes belonging to other Orders or off¬ 
shoots of the main Orders of comparatively lesser importance or without 
regular silsiia to be found in some parts of India. There are for 
instance Madariyahs who are followers of Zinda Shah Madar of Syria 
whose shrine is atMakanpur in Oudh. Then there are Sa’dis Nurbakshis,'*' 
Muradis, Shatarias as well as Haidaris. The writer is informed that 
sometimes at some places in India are found Darvishes of other Orders 
also, but generally they are wandering Darvishes only temporarily there. 

It was through the missionaries of various Orders coming from 
beyond the North—Western frontier and from Iraq from time to 
time commencing from the close of the twelfth century of the Christian 

*lt is a branch of the Naqshbandis and known chiefly in Kashmir. Sayyid ’Ali Ham- 
dani alias Amir Kabir Ali the Second, its founder, came to Kashmir in 1380 A. D. 
with 700 disciples, and died about 1386 A.D. at Pakhli. He is known as the apostle 
of Kashmir. N&rbakshis said to be identical with Suhrawardis are different. 
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era that Sufi doctrines and practices have been chiefly introduced into 
India. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah says in his work ‘Islamic Sufism’; 

“Sufism with its warm mystical yearning after union and fellowship with 
God, nowhere found a more suitable soil in which to thrive than India, where the 
very atmosphere was charged with a deep religious longing to find God, with the 
result that to-day it is estimated that fully two-thirds of India’s Moslem population 
are under the influende of some one or other of the darvish Orders.” 

During the time of the Sultans of Gujarat many saintly persons 
came to Gujarat to propagate Islamic faith and settled there. Ten 
families of Sayyids, who so settled, are mentioned in Mirat-e-Ahmadi. 
Amongst them the Bukhari Sayyids Hazarat-e-Qutb-e-’Alam and his 
second son Hazarat-e-Shah ’Alam and their descendants became very 
famous and wielded great influence over the Sultans of Gujarat. The 
descendants of Shah ’Alam became known as ShShiya Sayyids and 
those of his brother as Qutbia Sayyids. Shah ’Alam’s title came to 
be publicly known through Shah Barek Ullah Chisti (the successor 
or Nizimuddin Awlia of Delhi) thus;—Shah ’Alam was given by the 
latter a pot of baked beans to be carried home. On the way a deaf, 
dumb and blind drummer, who miraculously regained all his senses 
by Shah ’Alam’s touch, announced him out of joy as Shah ’Alam by 
beating of his drum. The proverb thence became current that “the 
Chistis baked and the Bukharis ate.’’ Sultan Muzaffar, who had several 
years before he became Sultan became a disciple of Qutb-ul-Aqtab 
Makhdum-e-Jahanian,grand-fatherof Qutb-e-’Alam,personally received 
the latter when he came to Patan, in Gujarat, in 1399 A. D. at the 
age of 12 years. Both Qutb-e-’Alam and Shah ’Alam were great mystics. 
Many miracles are attributed to both of them. Shah ’Alam became 
particularly famous as visitors to him had their pockets mysteriously 
filled with money on their return. He was at the age of seventeen 
appointed the head of Maghrabia Order by Shaikh Ahmad Khattu 
called Ganj Baksh or Treasure bestower (who died in 1446 A. D.). 
Qutb-e-’Alamdiedin 1454 A.D., and Shah ’Alam in 1477 A. D. at the age 
of 63. Shah ’Alam’s beautiful mausoleum can yet be seen at Ahmedabad. 
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The Sayyid families next mentioned are Qadariyaand Rifa’i& parti¬ 
culars of which have been already given in the previous section hereof. 

Then come four families. Mashhadi Sayyids were sons of Sayyid 
Sharaf-ud-din, the son-in-law of Makhdum-e-Jahanian; they are buried 
at Broach. Tirmizi Sayyids were descendants of Makhdum Sayyid 
Yahya, successor of Makhdum-e-Jahanian. Makhdum. Sayyid Yahya 
was buried outside Baroda. Bhaktari Sayyids were descendants of 
Sayyid Badr Bhaktari, another successor of Makhdum-e-Jahanian. 
Zaidia Sayyids were followers of Sayyid Usman, surnamed* Sham’-e- 
Burhani’, the eldest son of Qutb-e-’Alam. 

Then come Idrusia Sayyids sons of Sharif Abu Bakr Idriis, chief 
of Hadramaut in Arabia. He was buried in Jhaveri w3.d§. of Ahmedabad. 
His descendants are found in Broach and Surat to this day. 

The remaining two families are Shirazi and Arizi (Uraizi ?)Sayyids. 

Readers interested in details of the lives of these saints are 
referred to Mirat-e-Ahmadi published in G. O. Series, Baroda. 

A number of Darvishes belonging to different religious orders 
introduced into India became influential guides of sovereigns, not only 
in spiritual but in political affairs as well. During life thay enjoyed 
popular and royal favour; and after their death their tombs became 
places of pilgrimage for multitudes of devout Moslems. 

“The khdnqdh (monastery) exercises extensive influence for 
good or ill in the religious life of the Moslems of India who have 
elected to follow a spiritual guide, for the various darvish fraternities 
touch all classes, excepting those who have been influenced by modern 
education or extreme Wahhabi teachings. 

“The effort to effect union of man’s soul with God, which is deemed the 
highest bliss, is the chief function of the religious orders. Thus Sufism has provided 
the objective or philosophy of life while it remains for the darvish orders to apply 
the philosophy to the every day needs of the man in the street.” 

One who guides a pupil for the purpose is called Murshid, 
Shaikh or Pir and the pupil Mund. The pupil is a traveller {sdlik) on 
the way {tanqah). He is to be guided by the Ptr until he has advanced 
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through the various stages {timqatnat) of divine illumination (khatardt). 
Various orders of Sufis differ from one another in respect of the rules 
of meditation (fikr) and ritualistic observance (dhikr) prescribed for 
regulation of the divine illumination. 

RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 

Of the religious practices dhikr (remembering or reciting) has 
for its object the production of spiritual ecstasy {Wajd). It is of two 
kinds dhikr-e-jali (perceptible dhikr) and dhikr-e-khafi (imperceptible 
dhikr). There is a still further advanced khafl form in which the 
Sdlik shuts his eyes, closes his lips and fixes his attention on his 
inhalations and exhalations. With exhalations he says “La ilaha" 
(There is no God) ... he annihilates all external objects and with 
inhalations he thinks he says ‘ill-al-lah’ (except Allah). A darvish 
thinks there is a still more advanced form of dhikr-e-khafi. Every 
person in his breathing consciously or unconsciously utters the name 
Allah, the syllable “Al” being the natural sound produced by the in¬ 
coming breath, and “lah” being the natural sound of the outgoing breath. 

In India the vociferous form of dhikr is frequently met with. 
The technique is uttering “La ildha" he throws his head downward 
towards his right side and then bringing it back he throws it down¬ 
ward towards the left side shouting “ill-al-lah”. As he proceeds his 
shouts become louder and his actions grow more violent, until finally, 
in utter exhaustion, he sinks back in a stupor, which is generally 
called a state of ecstasy (wajd). 

Unlike the Naqshbandi Sufis Chishtis enjoin upon their disciples 
to perform their recitations in a louder tone. Besides this there is a 
difference of technique between the parent Order of the Naqshbandis 
and Chishtis. Audition or SamSL’ is not only permissible in the practices 
of the Chishti Order, but actually recommended. 

From another point of view dhikr is of two kinds: one is pra¬ 
ctised alone and the other by a congregation or group. The first kind 
is already described. For the second kind, in India, meetings are usually 
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held on Thursday evenings; but there seems to be no such attempt 
to make public displays of them as is the case in Egypt at the present 
time, and as used to be the case in Turkey. 

According to the early School of Sufis the Ini date must pass through 
our stages before he can gain reunion with God, Four veils obscure 
his sight one of which is removed at every stage until Perfection is 
attained. The first stage is humanity called Hast. The second is called 
Tanqat, or the obtaining of potentiality. At this stage the disciple 
may lay aside all religious observances and think only on the delights 
of contemplation. The third stage is ’Araff signifying a condition of 
knowledge akin to inspiration eiiualling that of the Indian yogi through 
‘SamSLdhi’ or that of the angels. He now possesses occult powers. The 
fourth stage is Haqlqut-Tt\xt\\. The utmost degree of purity and spiritual 
thought makes this possible; the man now becomes a saint. He can now 
commune direct with God, the Divine Sun of whom he is but a spark. 

The Qadirls, unlike the Naqshbundls recite in a loud voice the 
names and attributes of God. There is practically no difference between 
the Qadirls and Chishtis. The method is two-fold; the recitation of 
God’s name and the recitation of negative and affirmative Kalima viz. 
confession of Islamic faith as to God’s unity. 

“The former is divided into four manners, the first being the 
recitation of the words, Allah, Allah, Allah-God, God, God,-with utmost 
vigour and zeal, in a loud voice, till he becomes out of breath. Then 
he should tarry awhile and after regaining his breath the wayfarer 
should begin the recitation in the same way, and continue the process. 

“The second manner is that he should repeat the word “Allah” 
once over his right knee and then over his left knee while sitting in 
a knee-folded attitude of prayer. 

“In the third manner he should proclaim the name of Allah in 
a loud voice once over his right knee, then over his left knee, and the 
third time over where his heart is situated, sitting, as he may be, 
during the process, with his legs folded. 
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“Finally, in the fourth manner, the wayfarer should recite the 
name of Allah once over his right knee, then over his left knee, and 
again over where his heart is and the fourth Darb, or Impact, should 
be vigorously pronounced just in front of himself. 

“In the practice of Negative and Affirmative Recitation, the 
wayfarer should close his eyes, facing Mecca-ward, then begin the 
recitation of the sentence: Ldildh lUdUdh-- “There is no God 
except God" by starting the phrase Ldildh- “There is no God-” 
from the navel bring it up to his right side where ///af-except-is to 
be uttered, and finally Ldh, to be carried to the left side where 
the heart is, and finished at that point. It is necessary, however, to 
concentrate upon the inner meaning of the Negative of all that is 
not God and in Affirmative of God’s Existence. 

“The recitation in these manners, uttered in a loud voice, is 
considered to be conducive of concentration so that the voice of the 
Wayfarer should drown all other external voices and sounds that detract 
the attention; and it is further recommended that after the prayer 
of morning and late afternoon, the Brothers of the Order should sit 
in a circle in order to perform this recitation in a loud voice in the 
presence of their Spiritual Guide. 

“Anotherspiritualexerciseconsistsofrecitingmutely:A//«Ao-S<Jwf,’ 
Alldho-Baseer, Alldho-'Alleem-God hears, God sees, God knows all. 
The Sufi should commence with the first name at the point of the 
navel, carrying the next name to the chest upward and finishing 
towards the sky with his head upraised. The process is to be repeated 
in its reverse direction and finished at the navel with the order of 
the names reversed. The spiritual excellence is reached through con- 
tinual Meditation and Recitation of the above Methods." 

While concluding we shall quote Prof. William James’ remarks 
on the authoritativeness of the mystic consciousness. 

“(l) Mystical states, when well developed, usually are, and have the right to 
be, absolutely authoritative over the individuals to whom they come. 
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(2) No authority emanates from th^ which should make it a duty for those 
who stand outside of them to accept their revelations uncritically. 

(3) They break down the authority of the non-^ystical or rationalistic con¬ 
sciousness, based upon the understanding and the senses alone. They show it to be 
only one kind of consciousness. They open out the possibility of other orders of truth, 
in which, so far as anything in us vitally responds to them, we may freely continue 
to have faith.” 

THE AULIA OK SAINTS. 

The Darvish orders put full faith in all the grades of spiritually 
superior men and angelic beings. The former are termed Aulia or 
saints. They are designated “the friends of God who fear nothing.” 
"They are those who among men are the nearest united to God, and 
who consequently enjoy His most intimate presence.” “They are 
favoured with spiritual visions and apparitions, and frequent intercourse 
with angelic visitors, who appear to them in that semi-existence called 
a state of bodily slumber. In this world the saint hears the will of God, 
and in the other he understands it.” 

Khizr is called the chief of all the aulids, or saints. It is said 
that the tarlqats or paths, are Ali’s, and the sharVat or holy law, is 
the Prophet’s. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, the learned author of Islamic 
Sufism says therein:- 

"VValls are those who are annihilated in their selves, and are an eternal in the beati¬ 
fic vision. There are always 4000 awliya in the world, who keep it going; of these, 
in the order of ascendancy, are 300 akhyar, and of these latter 40 are abrar, of these 
latter again, seven are abdals. Then 4 atUads, 3 naqiba, and the head of them all is 
Qutub (the pole around which the existence turns), or Ghaus.” 

There is a hadlth, or traditional saying, of the Prophett “If 
your hearts be oppressed with sorrow, go, seek consolation at the 
graves of the holy dead.” Mussulmans in general pray at the tombs 
of those whom they consider reputed saints (Aulia), says Brown. They 
implore their intercession on their behalf. “Belief is also entertained 
that the souls of departed saints visit the graves where their material 
remains were entered: so that the way-farer, by blessing such souls, 
may receive spiritual guidance from the deceased saints by means of 
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meditation.” “The doctrine of Baruz, in which the ruh of a departed 
saint could foster and cherish and guide the ruh of a living man was 
in favour with the Sufis. The ruh is neither within nor without the 
body; only its vision is on the body, therUh of a departed “friend of God” 
could guide the ruh of a living man on whom it has fixed its vision.” 

Prayer is also offered at ordinary graves for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased. If the deceased be in Paradise, the prayer is 
conveyed as an offering to the happy soul, if in hell it aids it out of 
that place of punishment. The practice, however, should not be confused 
with Grave Worship; for in Sufism worship is only intended for One 
God and to no man excepting the Prophet Mohammed. 

Many of the takius of Darvishes are erected at, or even over, 
the tombs of eminently pious shaikhs, or other holy men. Much 
reverence is shown to them irrespective of the position the deceased may 
have held in the world. At many such Dargdhs lamps are kept burning 
as emblems of spiritual light shed around. Costly shawls and embroidered 
cloth are spread over them. With a view to procure relief,through their saint¬ 
ly intercession, from sickness, mis-fortune, sterility, etc. vows called Nazr, 
are offered up at them by visitors. Miraculous results are declared to 
have occured at these tombs. Lights are often seen to float over them, 
or to lead to them. 

MIRACULOUS PRACTlCfi;S 

The spiritual exercises of those of the Order of the RifS’is embrace 
nearly all those of the other Orders. They excel others in these 
excercises. The Rifa’is are the only ones who use fire in their devotions. 
It is in the last and ecstatic stage of their devotion called Hdlat. 
Then they make use of red-hot irons. Even cutlasses and other sharp 
-pointed iron instruments are stuck by them with fury into their sides, arms 
and legs. Over the red-hot irons the Shaikh first recites some prayers 
and invokes the founder of the Order Ahmad-ur-Rlfi’i, and breathes 
over them before delivering same to the Darvishes. The latter trans¬ 
ported by frenzy, seize and gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
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them, hold them between their teeth, and end by cooling them in 
their mouths. All stoically bear up against the pain which they experience 
with apparent gaiety. Some time after this the Shaikh walks round 
and breathes upon the wounds of each of them, rubs them with saliva, 
recites prayers over them and promises them speedy cures. It is said that 
twenty-four hours afterwards nothing is to be seen of their wounds. 

After the RifSl’Is, the Sa’dis have also the reputation of per¬ 
forming miracles, pretty much of the same sort. To them are ascribed 
powers especially to handle snakes as they please. 

MaulSna Jalal-ud-din the founder of the Maulvi Order could 
through his spiritual power become invisible to ordinary sight, and 
would, when absorbed in pious and fervid love for Allah rise upwards 
in the air and was more than once prevented from entirely disappearing 
from amongst his devoted companions only by means of music. 

MAGIC 

E. Rehatsek in a paper entitled ‘Magic’ published in the Journal 
of The Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1879 says:— 

“Spiritual magic is either licit or illicit, i. e. divine or Satanic; 
but there is yet a third kind, which, although it does not belong to 
the former, can nevertheless not be classed with the latter; most of 
its branches are however considered licit, and it has been called natural 
magic (or Simya). 

Divine Magic—“There are also prayers, the recitation of which 
will procure the aid of genii, but everything is accomplished by ap¬ 
propriately uttering the great names of God. The ineffable name was 
engraved on the Seal ring of Solomon’*' (SulaimSLn) and by means of it 
he subjected to his dominion not only genii and men, but animals and the 
powers of nature. This greatest name (Ism-e-a’zam) is revealed only to 
few holy men, and others must content themselves with the lesser ones, 

* Muhr-e-Sulaiman i.e. Sulaiman’s or Solomon’s seal consisted of two inverted tri¬ 
angles forming the TSntrik ^atkoha. 
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or even with those of the Prophet or the angels, which are also written 
together with verses from the KorSln and used as charms in a variety 
of occasions. ♦ * ♦ Amulets, formulas or recipes against diseases, 
talismans, and the operations of a magic nature with prayers verses 
from the KorXn, and invocations with great names belong to this 
branch, and some consider that even sorcery practised for benevolent 
purposes is a part of divine magic.” Such magic is called Vlwi and 
all other magicSj//t.§ The former derives its power from revealed Scriptures, 
God, His Prophet, or superior angels, while the latter derives its power 
from non-revealed texts and lower entities. 

Satanic Magic—The ‘Black Art’ is called Sehr^ and believed 
nearly always to depend on the agency of evil spirits. By means of 
enchantment or Sorcery persons may be afflicted with various kinds 
of diseases and harassed in various ways. 

CHARMS AND TALISMANS 

“They (Shaikhs and Darvishes) claim the power of interpreting 
dreams, and of healing, by means of spiritual remedies, both mental 
and bodily diseases. These remedies consist in exorcisings, and prayers” 
written on small rolls of paper and taken generally from the two cha¬ 
pters of the Quran which refer to the work of malevolence, enchant¬ 
ments, witchcrafts, etc. Some invalids are asked to throw them into 
a cup of water, and drink the same afterwards, others are asked to 
carry them on their persons or in their pockets or to hang them around 
their necks for fifteen thirty or sixty days reciting now and then certain 
prayers. Some invalids are treated by the Shaikh or Darvish placing 
his hand on his head, making mysterious breathings on his person 
and touching the suffering parts. Not only to the sick but also to the 
healthy, as preservations against physical ailments—and even wounds 

§ There are many Mantras current amongst the people generally as also amongst some 
of the Darvishes in which invocation with the name of God is mixed up with that 
with the names of Aulias, PIrs, and other persons as also Hindu deities-such ASjanji- 
ras for self protection and others. All of them are considered S(/h‘by the Mohammedans. 
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of an enemy-also moral afflictions, are these rolls called NuskhSs, or 
hamails (talismans) given, and the Shaikhs say they possess virtue 
only when given by their own hands, These often contain magic squares, 
wifq, or figures. They are retained by some on their person all their 
lives in small trinkets of gold and silver; others fasten them on their 
arms, or place them on the upper part of their caps or turbans, others 
again suspend them around their necks with a cord of gold or silk. 

DIV^NICRS 

Brown says that there is another class supposed by many to be 
Darvishes, but not really so-known as Khavasjllar. They are diviners 
though dressed like Darvishes and wearing green turbans. By means 
of 'ilin-e-ramal and by cabalistic calculations, (generally of the numerical 
value of letters comprised in the names of parties concerned) and 
consultation of the four elements, 'anastr-c-arba' (to ascertain which of 
them predominates in the person’s system) a nuskhd or charm is 
written out and delivered to the applicant. These nuskhds are com¬ 
posed of verses from the Qur5n, to which is connected a belief of 
peculiar power in especial cases and are hung about the necks. They 
are sometimes not from the Qur5,n but are the original handwritings of 
certain highly reputed holy men. One kind of these writings is called 
isiikhdrd (seeking good; knowing what is best) and are placed under 
the pillow to influence the dreams of the sleeper or cause visits from 
benevolent spirits to the sufferer, and to respond to the wishes of the 
applicant. Istikhdrd is according to some divination by means of 
tasbih or rosary. It is attributed to one of the Prophet’s wives. The 
diviner after repeating Fdtihd (the opening chapter of the QurSn), 
breathes on the rosary in order to put the magic power of the chapter 
into the beads. Then he seizes a particular bead and counts towards 
the ‘pointer’ saying “God, Muhammad, Abu Jahal” or according to 
some “Adam, Eve, the Devil.” If the count ends with Abu Jahal’s 
name or the Devil’s the omen is bad, if it ends with (iod’s or Adam’s 
the omen is good, in other cases doubtful. 
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ASMA-UL-’HUSNA 

As amongst Tlntrikas Mantras are recited, so among 
the Darvishes and Mohammedans generally, the names of God are 
recited. Miraculous effects are attributed to them. Ninety-nine names 
of God are generally known, although according to Redhouse they 
may go upto a thousand and one (See also ‘The Darvishes’ p. 135). 
In the latter case they may be compared to ‘SahasranSma’ and in 
the former to ‘Satanama’ well-known amongst the TSntrikas. These 
names are called in the Qur5n the Astiia-uU'husna or ‘excellent names.’ 
These names are used as invocations, or as calls upon Him. The Moslems 
call them the Asma-ul~sifat or names expressing atlributes. It is believed, 
these include the famous Ism-e-Azam or His great name which has 
the most miraculous powers. The names are divided into two groups, the 
AsmU-ul-jalMiaf or ‘awe inspiring,’ and the Asma-ul-janialia, or ‘glorious’ 
attributes, the former being the more numerous. Another more common 
division is into three classes, of wisdom, power, and goodness, each 
class containing thirty three names. The tasbih-rosary of ninety-nine 
beads is also divided into three corresponding sections by oblong sep¬ 
arators at which (separators) Kalwta is rejieated. Most people say 
‘Allah’ at each bead while some sjiy the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God one at each bead. The practice has its origin in the following 
verse of QurSn. “O believers (in the unity of Allah, and the mission 
of His Prophet) repeat the name of Allah, and count His names, night and 
morning”. The rules of almost all darvishes* require them to repeat 
often during a day the seven first attributes of the Divinity. They call 
these attributes asm^e-Jlahi (Names of God). These are as follovvs:- 


“The Qadirfs recite the following seven nani)es:-(l) La ilSha ill’ Allah, 100,000 times, 
light blue (2) Allah, 28,586 times, light yellow (3) lsm-e-H&, 44, 630 times, light red 
(4) Ism-e-Hai, 20,092 times, light white (5) Wihid 93420 times, light green (6) 'Aziz, 
74,644 times, light black (7) Wadud 30,202 times, no light. Seep. 106 ‘The Darvishes* 
for further information. 
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1. “L5 ilah ill’ Allah ! (There is no God but Allah), a confe¬ 
ssion of his unity. 

2. Ya Allah! (O God), an exclamation referring to Him, the 
Almighty. 

3. Ya Hu! (O Him), He who is. An authentic acknowledgment 
of His eternal existence. 

4. Ya Haqq! (O just God). 

5. Ya Hai I (Ya Haiyo I) (O living God). 

6. Ya Qayyum ! (O existing God). 

7. Ya Qahhar 1 (O punishing God). 

These seven attributes allude to the seven heavens called the 
Sab'asama, and the seven Divine lights, called the anwar-e-llaht from 
which seven principal colours viz, white, black, red, yellow, blue, deep 
green and light green, are said to emanate. The initiation of Darvishes 
is generally by means of these mysteries. The Shaikh, that is the chief 
of the Order breathes thrice into the ear of the pupil each of these attributes 
in sequel but at interval of days months or years according to the spiritual 
advancement and disposition of the candidates. The full period is called 
Chilla and extends over several months and sometimes even more. 
The Shaikh in his capacity as spiritual guide is called murshid and 
the candidate during his novitiate is called Kachak and thereafter 
mund, (pupil). A reputed saint is commonly called Shaikh, imirabit, or 
tftf/f. The last correctly signifies a favourite of heaven, an eminent and 
very devout saint, but it is commonly applied to real or pretended idiots 
also. If he has reached the highest stage of union and is consequently 
forgetful of this world he is more properly termed majziib, or masl^. 

The names of God as also prayers from the Quran such as the 
famous Panj (five) SurShs (chapters) and particularly Surah-e-ySsin (con¬ 
sidered to be the heart of the Quran) and Ayats (verses) like Ayat-al-Kursi 
and Darudslike Darud-e-Sharif and others are recited several times and 
are considered to possess miraculous effects. It is considered that the veil 
is raised by reciting Darud-e-Sharif and the presence of God is expe- 
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rienced. The recitation of all is preceded by and ends with the 

recitation of Darud-e-Sharif eleven times. 

The 28 letters of the Arabic alphabet are believed to have mystical 
character. Each of the four elements has seven letters. Each of the 
letters has again distinct numerical value. This knowledge is used for 
divination, charms and certain occult practices as also medicine and 
chemistry. Each of the letters is believed to have a separate spirit 
attached to it-“a servant appointed by Allah to attend upon it.” 

THE NAQSHBANDI 2IKR 

Zikr is the union of the heart and the tongue in calling upon 
God’s name Allah. It commences with the recital of La-ilah-ill’-Allah 
-wa-Muhammad-ur-Rasulullah. 

Zikr is recited in two ways: loudly or silently. The former is 
called Zikr-e-Jehr and the latter Zikr-e-Khafi. The practice has 
reference to the command of the Prophet to Abu-Bakr, the first 
Caliph, whilst concealed together in a cave, ‘to recite the Zikr in silence,’ 
so as not to be heard by their pursuers, and to ’AH, the fourth Caliph 
‘to call loudly God’s name without ceasing’ to receive Divine assistance. 
The silent recital is however preferred by the Naqshbandis. Eyes are 
closed, the mouth firmly shut, the tongue is pressed against the roof 
of the mouth, teeth held tight against each other, and retaining breath 
patiently in one respiration one should say Zikr three times with one’s 
heart and not the tongue allowing thus the heart to be impressed 
with meditative Zikr. The object is to keep the heart occupied with 
the idea of God. It will be filled with awe, love and respect for Him. 
Zikr is said to be perfect if one is able even in the company of a 
crowd to continue to effect the same. A proper conception of the tauhid, 
or ‘Unity of God’ is thus retained. The readers will remember that 
the TSntrikas also consider mental Japa or the recitation of Mantras 
as the best. (See p. 83 ante). 

KUNDALINI yoga and other YOGIC PRACTICES. 

Shaikh Ahmad, Naqshbandi mystic and the Mujaddid of the 
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eleventh century, “is the discoverer of six positions in the part of man’s 
body between the neck and the navel, which he has called the six 
subtleties (Latayif-e-Sittah), one encircling the other, much after the 
manner of Kundalin! of Patanjali. The colour of qulb (heart) his yellow; 
of soul red; of sir, white; of khafi, black; and of ikfa, green. * # * * 
Some say that the colour of nafs is blue, and of ruh ochre. When 
the nafs entirely disappears, whiteness overshadows. The colour of 
soul often becomes green, the last stage is colourlessness, ‘everything 
disappearing, and leaving the Salik in a state of fana^ the Transcendental 
wonder’-spoken of by Tennyson, which SufTs call 'Alam-e-Hairat.-i:-*'^ 
The colour of the cloth, specially the head—dress, is indicative of the 
stage, of the pilgrim’s journey, e. g. if this cloth is of ochre colour, 
it means that his suliik has reached the stage of ruh." 

The Sufis, however, characterize Nafs with desire, Qulb with 

knowing, soul with sight, and sir with contemplating, and Dhat with 
appearing. 

Dr. M. Hafeez Sayyid Mohamed in his article ‘Sufi’s SSLdhanS. 
mSrga,' already mentioned describes certain Sufi practices which very 
much resemble Yogic practices: 

Hir6s-e-D<iw-Chishtis and Qadiris specially favour this, not so 
the Naqshbandis. The latter do not consider it as absolutely necessary 
but consider it useful all the same. This is same as Breath-Control 
or Pr5.ri5.yama. 

Shughl-e-Nasir (Nazr)-T\ns is a meditative exercise specially 
recommended by Khw5jah Mu’in-ud-din Chishti. It consists in gazing 
on the tip of the nose without allowing the eyes to twinkle and imagining 
the ‘Infinite Light’ while sitting in a knee-folded position. In Yoga 
this is a Mudr5 where N5s5gra-Drsti is kept up throughout DhySna. 

Shughl-e-Mahmoda-ln this exercise thepractitioner gazes on the 
point between the two eye-brows until there is visualization of God in 
the heart. This is similar to the Yogic Trikuti practice in which during 
contemplation the eyes are turned upwards and gaze in the Trikuti. 

Shughl-e-Saut-eSartnadi’.-'Th\% exercise is similar to Yogic 
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practice in which the eyes, nose, ears and mouth are closed with both 
hands for ascertaining which Tattva viz, Earth, Water, Fire, Air or 
Ether (Ak&s’a) prevails at any particular time. But here instead the 
contemplation is on Ism-e-DhSLt or the name of God and attempt is 
made to hear in imagination a sound as of water falling down from a 
higher place. Then actual internal sound is gradually heard. This sound is 
called in Yoga AnShata NSda. There is an exercise called Sultan-tU- 
Askar (king of recitations) in which Kumbhaka Praijiyima is practised; 
starting from navel saying ‘Allah,’ the breath is taken to the head and 
retained there saying ‘Hu’ and the eyes are turned internally towards the 
heart. Another practice called Zikr-e-Pas-e-An/as, is to recite, with 
the breath, mentally La ilah while inhaling and lllallah while exhaling. 
This may be compared with Yogic Ajapa Gayatri in which ‘Hamsah’ 
Mantra is recited with breath i. e. ‘Ham’ while exhaling and ‘Sah’ 
while inhaling. 

Tawajjuh as also Zikr-e-Jehr Anpecial ChishtI ZikrandMuratabt- 
e-Ism-e-Dhat are described by the learned writer. We would refer 
the curious reader to the original Hindi article. 

SPIRITUAL POWERS AND THEIR DEVELOPMFNT 

“It is through the performance of the Zikr, by Kluxlwat (pious 
retirement for purposes of deep devotion) by the tawajjuh (or turning 
the face or mind devoutly towards God in prayer), by the muraqaha 
(or fearful contemplation of God), the tasarmf (or self—abandonment 
to pious reflection and inspiration,) and the tasawxmf (or mystical 
spiritualism), that the fervent Darvish reaches peculiar spiritual 
powers, called quwwat-e-raJv-e-AMmx (a mystical, internal, spiritual 
power). The life or biography, of every eminent Shaikh, or pir, 
details innumerable evidences of this power exercised in a strange 
and peculiar manner. This exercise is called the quxvwat-e-iradat, or 
the ‘Power of the Will’. These powers are acquired by constant prac¬ 
tice under the instruction and guidance of the Murshid-ash^f-e-yaqin 
i. e. the spiritual preceptor (the ‘Guru’ of the Tftntrikas). 
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MURAqbAH.INSILA AND TAWAJJUH 

There are two spiritual conditons resulting from contemplation 
and prayerfuUiess: one is called Mttrdqabah and the other imild. The 
former is an ordinary state of pious contemplation in wakeful moments 
when the senses are overpowered by the soul-force but the body and 
the soul are unseparated; the latter is the condition when the soul 
leaves the body and wanders about without regard to time or space. 
“It was in this latter (condition) that the Prophet is believd to have 
ascended in the spirit to heaven, borne there on an imaginary celestial 
animal, called the Buraq’’-says Brown. Shaikh Muhyy-ud-Din al-’Arabi 
describes the insila and also speaks of his having exercised fascination i. e. 
/Ki6s-e-ntfar (meaning fixing of the gaze) and having arrested another 
until he obtained an answer from him so that the latter was unable to 
move at all until permitted to do so by the former. Ibn-’ Is&i founder of 
the Order of ’Isiwls explains in a work written by him the above phe¬ 
nomenon. TMib signifies the Darvish or the active agent. Matlah is 
the person desired to appear. Muliihaza is the action of thought of tlie 
Talih* compelling the Maltab* to appear. 

Tawajjuh is the producing of the person. AM-e-hal is the person 
having power of making others api^ear. Ahl-e-tasarruf is the holy person 
possessing the power. Hal is the state of ecstasy into which tlie person 
goes who makes the absent appear to him. Hal is the condition of 
perfect submission of the person thus appearing to the power of the 
Hal. Shughl is operation of the performance of this act of power. Tasa- 
wwur is visualizing the matVdb in imagination. 

Tawajjuh is produced in two manners: firstly by fixing one’s 
gaze upon the heart of the vmtlah and secondly not by looking at 
his heart but by praying to the Almighty. One must continue to pray 
with warmth and fervour until the inatlab finally appears. Then the 
TMib blows as it were in the mouth of the matlah reciting the invocation 

Taiib and MatlQb are the same as the Sadhaka and Sidhya of the Tantrikas. 
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and arrests the nuitlub by crying out his name simply and%>oking 
fixedly at his heart, reciting a prayer. Another taxtfajjuh is when Uie 
Talib is desirous of bestowing something upon a matliih, and he can t|^en 
so influence the latter by his powers as to impress him beneficially. This 
is generally done to the Sdliks or neophytes under instruction by their 
nmrshid. 

These powers are instances of personal magnetism and mesmerism 
or Thought-force. 

fePIRITUx\L POWERS 

^‘Among the practices of these powers is the faculty of foreseeing 
coming events- of predicting their occurrence—of preserving individuals 
from the harm and evil which would otherwise certainly result for 
them—of assuring to one person success over the machinations of 
another, so that he may freely attack him and prevail over him-of 
restoring harmony of sentiment between those who would otherwise 
be relentless enemies—of knowing when others have devised harm 
against themselves, and through certain spells of preserving themselves 
and causing harm to befall the evil-minded; and even of causing the 
death of any one against whom they wish to proceed. All this is done 
as well from a distance as when near. ; 

“In other parts of the world, and among other people, these 
attainments would have been attributed to sorcery and witchcraft; in 
modern times they would be ascribed to Spiritism, or magnetic influen¬ 
ces, either of the spirit or of the body, but to the instructed Darvish 
they all derive the origin in the spirit of the holy Shaikh-the special 
gift of the great Spirit of God, which commences with the spirit of 
man from which it directly emanated. The condition or disposition 
necessary for these effects is called hdl the (state,or frame), and is 
much the same as that required by the magnetised, and the object 
of his operation. The powers of the body are enfeebled by fasting 
and mental fatigue and prayer, and the imagination kept in a 
state, fully impressed with the conviction that such powers are 
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possessed by the Shaikh, and that he can readily exercise them over 
the willing mind and body of the disciple. How the Shaikh can produce 
such strange results on a distant and unconscious person is left to the 
admiration and imagination of the faithful disciple, as an incentive 
to exertions in the same true path as that of his Shaikh. 

“To exercise the power of the will, it is necessary to contract(conce- 
ntrate) the thoughts suddenly upon the object designed to be effected, 
so perfectly as to leave no room for the mind to dwell, possibly, upon 
any other. The mind must not doubt, for an instant, of the success 
of this effort, nor the possibility of failure; it must, in tact, be com¬ 
pletely absorbed by the one sole idea of performing the determination 
strongly taken, and firmly relied upon. The persons must, from time 
to time, practise this; and as they proceed, they will be able to see 
how much propinquity exists between themselves and the Hazrat-e- 
Asmi (God?) and how much they are capable of exercising this power," 

As an instance Brown quotes from RashahSt (3rd maqsad, 1st 
fa§l) the miraculous achievements of MaulanS Sa’id-ud-Dln KS.shgarI 
and in particular his taskhir or the subduing faculty making power¬ 
ful princes to conform to his will and his powers to make his proteges 
victorious against heavy odds. He could “commune with persons widely 
separated from him, predict coming events, and aid those in whose 
welfare and success he felt a pious interest for good.” Similar is the 
instance of ’Ubaid—Ullah, the KhwSjah Ahrar who caused murrain 
among Mirza Babur’s horses when he attacked SultSn Abu Sa'id at 
Samarqand; and caused a typhoon which caused the younger son of 
SultSLn Abu Sa’id to raise the siege of Samarqand which was in charge 
of his elder brother SultSLn Ahmad. The powers of MaulSnSL Sa’id- 
ud^Din KSshgari were connected with his prayers offered up to AllSh, 
to whose supreme will he attributed his powers. He constantly performed 
the Zikr jehr or ‘audibly called God’s name,’ and the frequent repe¬ 
tition, fitted him for holy purposes. He had such mesmeric powers 
th^ h0 could, when he so desired, send an individual into a species 
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of trance, after which the latter could remember nothing that he had 
previously known, and continued in this state until the Shaikh chose 
to restore him to the enjoyment of his ordinary faculties. 

The writer acknowledges this indebtedness to several Muslim 
friends for information on some of the points discussed in this section 
and to Mr. M. O. Kokil for use of some of his valuable books. The 
writer’s thanks are also due to Mr. M. Y. Haindaday, Advocate (O.S.), 
who was good enough to read through the whole section and make 
valuable suggestions. It may be stated that even when not expressly 
mentioned the writer has frequently drawn upon and adapted passages 
from the two very valuable books viz. ‘The Darvishes’ and ‘Islamic 
Sufism’ and he acknowledges his indebtedness to the learned authors 
thereof. 



Jain Mantravada and Caityavasis 

M antras and VidySs* are said to have covered the whole of 
the tenth Purva entitled Vidyanuprav5da+ of the fourteen Purvas 
forming the major portion of the Jain Canonical literature. These 
Purvas were very huge in volume and encyclopaedic in character. 
They are all lost now. According to the Jain tradition the whole of 
the Jain Canonical literature was comprised in twelve Angasx and the 
whole Purva literature was comprised in the twelth Anga.f Only the 
first eleven Angas are now available as compiled by Sri Devardhi Gaoi 
Ksam5.sramapa 980 or 993 years after the Nirvana of Lord Mahavira 
i, e. 454 or 467 A. D, 

§Ri pArSvanAtiia and pOrva literature. 

'Purva’ means ‘ancient’ and the literature going under that 
name must therefore be considered to be older than the rest. The 

'“For all practical purposes Mantras and Vidyis are the same. A technical distinction 
is however drawn between them that in the former the presiding deity is a male and 
in the latter a female or that S^hna is strictly ceremonious in the latter but not 
so in the former. See Viscsava^yaka Bha§ya and Ava^yaka Niryukti V. 931 

+ The commentary on Samv^yinga Adh. XIV explains VidyauupravSda thus: 

That is, Vidyanuprav&da wherein are des¬ 
cribed many kinds of miracles caused by Vidy&s (magic). The contents also of all the 
fourteen Purvas are there described. See also commentary on Nandisutra, Sutra 56. 
According to the Digambaras the 10th Purva contained 500 Mahividyas (great Vidyas) 
named Rohini and others, and 700 Alpavidyas (small Vidyas) such as Angusthaprasena 
(questioning through the thumb) and others, and eight Mahanimittas or great omens 
or modes of divination. (See Introduction to §atkhand2Lgama Vol. 11 p. 52 and Malli- 
^eij^suri's Vidy&nus*&sana Ch. Ill vv. 18-79.) 

X See Samav&y&nga Adh I for enumeration of the twelve Angas. 

t Winternitz says the twelth Anga contained only the remanants of the fourteen Pur¬ 
vas collected together at the Council of Pitaliputra about 170 years after NirvilQa 
of 4ri Mah&vlra. (P.432 History of Indian Literature Vol.II). The contents described 
in commentaries on Samaviyanga and Nandisutra however tell a different story. 
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writer considers that the term Turva’ indicates that the substance 
of the literature going under that title really belonged to the age 
of Sri ParsvanStha which was prior to the age of SrT Mahavira. Sri 
Parsvanatha was the 23rd Tirthankara and Sri Mahavira was the 24th 
Tirthankara of the Jains. Sri Parsvanatha’s Nirvana was only 250 
years prior to the Nirvana of Sri Mahavira. The parents of Sri Ma¬ 
havira used to worship Sri Parsvanatha.* We would refer those who 
might be inclined to doubt the very existence of sacred literature of 
Sri Parsvanatha’s time to Sri MahavTra’s citation of a statement 
of Sri Parsvanatha to convince Sri Parsvanatha’s pupils of the truth 
of his own statement as to the universe having innumerable ‘Pradesas’ 
(parts) (See BhagavatiSutra V Sataka, IX Uddesa, 226th Sutra.) "*■ 
Further it appears that in the Jain Scriptures and specially Sri Bhaga- 
vati Sutra many PSLrsvapatyas or spiritual descendants of Sri PSrsva- 
nSltha are described to be well versed in Nimitta SSstra which belonged 
to the IX purva and some others like MunicandrScarya and Na- 
ndisenacarya are said to be ‘Bahusruta’ i. e. possessing much sacred 
knowledge.^ This goes definitely to prove the existence of sacred litera¬ 
ture and specially Purva literature of the age of Sri Parsvanatha in 
the time of Sri Mahavira. It may be noted that when the said 
Parsvapatyas are so described, Sri Mahavira had not even commenced 
preaching having then not attained Kaivalyajnana or omniscience. A 
most convincing proof of the existence of sacred literature including 
Purvas of the age of Sri Parsvanatha is furnished by the fact that 

See Acharinga 11 Srutaslcandha, Cull 3 Sutra 401 WRI- 

+ “ t qjii 813^ 1 qiflw Rrei? ahj nq 

X It is believed that ]8sibbi§ita contains discourses by 20 ^$is who flourished in the 
time of the 22nd Tirthankara Sri Ari^tsnemi, by 15 9$is who flourished in Sr! Pftri- 
vanithii time, and by 10 B^is who flourished in Sr! Mahivlra’s time. This is also 
evidence of the existence of older sacred literature. 
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Sri Kesi Kum&rasramapa a ParsvSpatya (or a pupil of Sri Pirsva- 
natha according to Uttaradhyayana) is described in Raypasepi an Upa- 
nga (See Sutra 53, p. 118) as possessing knowledge of 14 purvas as 
also being prominent in the knowledge of Vidyas and Mantras. In 
Uttaradhyayana Adh. XXIII he is described as having reached the 
end of Vidya i. e. sacred knowledge and possessing Avadhijnana i. e. 
supersensual knowledge. Thus the Jain Mantfic literature comprised 
in Vidyanupravada may reasonably be supposed to belong to the age 
of Sri Parsvanatha.* This may perhaps explain the fact that amongst 
Jain Mantrikas Sri Parsvanatha is principally worshipped and invoked. 

Several other facts showing the great popularity of Sri Parsva¬ 
natha's worship are set forth in the section hereof entitled ‘Antiquity 
of Jain Mantras and Mantric literature’. These facts would also ex¬ 
plain the popularity of worship of Sri Parsvanatha’s attendant deities 
and particularly of Sri Padmavati with which the present work is 
concerned. One has only to consider the literary activities of the age 
of Sri Parsvanatha to find out an explanation for the fact that one 
whole Purva was devoted entirely to Vidyas. He lived from about 
876 B. C. to 776 B. C. This was the period when many of the later 
Mantras of Atharvaveda are supposed to have been composed.^.' This 


* According to the Jain tradition the sacred literature was substantially the same in 

the times of all Tfrthankaras. According to the following statement in Jnatadharma- 
katbinga the fourteen Purvas appear to have been studied also in the times of Srf 
Ari$tanemi the 22nd Tir tlmn kara ^tl*t WRI- 

II’’ jnitS V Sutra 54. Kalpasutra mentions that there 
were S&dhus knowing fourteen Purvas in the fold of Sri ^sabhdeva the Ist Tlrtha- 
nkara as well as that of Sri Ari§tanemi, Sri PirSvanitha and Sri MahAvira. 

* “The Surest evidence in this respect (for the age of the Veda) is still the fact that 
P&riva, Mah&vira and Buddha pre-suppose the entire Veda as a literature to all 
intents and purposes completed, and this is a limit which we must not exceed x x x 
we shall probably have to date the beginning of this development (of Vedic litera¬ 
ture) about 2000 to 2500 B. C. and the end of it between 750 & 500 B. C. ” P. 310 
History of Indian Literature Vol. 1 Winterniz. 
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was therefore an age when Mantras were very popular. It is natural 
to suppose that being the heir apparent to the Kingdom of K5si, the 
ancient centre of Brihamanic learning, he was influenced by his sur¬ 
roundings and contemporary literary activities and dealt with subjects 
of popular interest in the Jain literature composed by him or under 
his direction. Thus the whole of the tenth Purva came to be exclu¬ 
sively devoted to VidySs and Mantras. That such a supposition is 
not far-fetched or fanciful can be seen from the fact that as mentioned 
in Kalpasutra I, Sutra 9 all the four Vedas including Atharvaveda 
VedS.ngas etc, in brief the entire Brahmanical learning, it was pro- 
phecied by Sri Rsabhadatta, would be learnt by Sri Mahavira, It means 
that Atharvaveda was not then considered as fit to be discarded as 
we see a tendency generally in the works of Vedic Hindus. This is 
also supported by the fact that the Brahmana ascetic Arya Skandaka 
is also described in Sri BhagavatTsutra (II Sstaka, 1 Uddes'aka) as 
knowing all the four Vedas etc. including Atharvaveda; and, the said 
Sri Rsabhadatta is described as knowing the same in Sri Bhagavati- 
sutra, IX Sataka, 33 Uddesaka. 

UVASAGGAHARAM 

Even Sri Bhadrabahu, the sixth pontiff, who died only 170 years 
after the Nirvina of Sri Mahavira, invokes Sri Parsvanatha in the 
hymn named ‘Uvasaggaharatn’ or Remover of calamities, and praises 
the Mantra * sacred to Sri Parsvanatha. This hymn is available and 
well known amongst the Jains and is considered a ‘Smaraija’ i. e. a 
hymn for daily recital. We may point out that the present work rela¬ 
tes to the worship of Sri Padmavati who is an attendant deity of Sri 
Parsvanatha. 


*The commentary on ‘Uvasaggaharam’ of Sri PirivadevagaQi alias Sri Candricarya 
written in or about s. y. 1203 describes the said Mantra. It is “Namiuiya Pisa visa- 
hara vasaha jiija fuliuga" It is therefore called ‘Visahara fulinga’ Mantra in the 
2nd verse of the said hymn. 
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MIRACULOUS WORKS 

The following works which are with some variations enumerated 
in Tha^Slnga (X, 3, 755) Nandisutra (Sutra 43, p. 202) and VyavahS- 
rasutra (X, 27-28) and Pakkhisutra are said to be such that, when 
properly recited once twice or thrice, they cause,without the least desire 
on the part of the reciter, the deity described in the particular work 
to appear before the Sadhu reciting the same. The deity would then 
desire the saint to ask for a boon, which being not desired by him 
(he having renounced all desires), the deity would after making obei¬ 
sance to him retire. The said works are:-(l) Aru^iovavSya (2) Varuno- 
vavSya (3) GarulovavSya (4) DharaijovavSya (5) Velandharovav5.ya (6) 
Vesamaijovavaya (7) Devindovav5ya (8) Nagapariy5vai)iy5. There are 
other works viz. (l)Teyanisagga (2)Charanabhavana (3)Asivisabhavana 
(4) Ditthivisabhavana. (See Vyavaharasutra X,29)and PrasnavySkarana* 
(different from the 10th Anga bearing the same name. See Nandisutra, 
Sutra 54) by recital of which miraculous powers such as engendering 
fire or causing aerial flight or destruction by curse or gaze and an¬ 
swers to questions in various ways are obtained. UtthSnasuya and 
Samutthftnasuya are works by recital of which respectively houses, 
villages and towns become deserted, or are reinhabited when recited 
with that intention once, twice or thrice. All these works must have 
been very old as appears from their references mentioned above. They 
are however lost now. 

parSvApatyas and nimitta 

There is one more fact worth mentioning here which leads us 
to infer Sri PSlrsvanith’s connection with Mantras and VidySs. In thfe 
available Jain Canonical literature ‘ParsvSpatyas’ or spiritual descen- 

*A work of 400 gathSs (with several commentaries named Ulivati, CudSmaUi> Jyoti 
and one without name) which may possibly be portion of PraSoavySkaraUa mention¬ 
ed here and which is called Jayaprftbhrta by Mr. C. D. Dalai through mistake-is 
still in a P&taUa Bhandftra written on a palm-leaf manuscript. See article entitled 
'ApaQ£ PrSbhrto' by $ri KalyiUavijaya-Jain Yuga L P. 93. 
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dants of Sri Parsva are described at several places. Many of them 
accepted Sri MahSvIra’s substitution of the five great vows instead of 
the four (Caturyima) laid down by Sri PSLrsvanS.tha, after discussion 
either with Sri Mah&vira himself or his pupils. There were few however 
who did not like to give up the easy mode of life adopted by them 
and latitudes and liberties enjoyed by them. These latter consisted 
mainly of putting on coloured clothes and keeping bowls for begging, 
living in one place as long as desired and only occasionally performing 
‘Pratikrama^a’ i. e. Repentance for transgressions of the holy Law and 
the course of conduct laid down for a ‘S5dhu’ and employing eight 
kinds of Nimiita* (Science of divination) for obtaining necessaries of 
life. These continued to live by themselves practising Nimittas. It is 
recorded in Sri Bhagavatisutra, Sataka XV, Sutra 539 that GosSllaka 
(who was first a pupil of Sri Mahivira but ultimately left him) met some 
of these PSrsvapatyas and acquired such knowledge of the eight kinds 
of Nimitta (which is there said to be part of Purva literature) from 
them that he could pose as an omniscient person. Now some kinds 
of Nimitta require proficiency in Vidyas and Mantras for purposes of 
accurate divination.§ The spiritual descendants of Sri Pftrsvan&tha 
therefore knew and employed Vidyfts and Mantras. This could not 
have been possible unless they were the possessors of traditional VidySls 
and Mantras coming down from the time of Sri Pilrsvaniltha. The 
Jain tradition as mentioned in the footnote at p. 149 definitely assumes 
existence of fourteen Purvas in the times of all the previous Tirthankaras 
;|nd therefore also of the 10th Purva dealing with Vidyis and Mantras. 

NAIMITTIKAS, sArOpikAS AND SIDDHAPUTRAS 
How these were succeeded in the practice of eight kinds of 
Nimitta, VidySls and Mantras by SSlrupikas and Siddhaputras is a 

* See post discussion on ‘Angavidyi’ and relevant Vidy&s set forth in Appendix A. 

§ The eight kinds of Nimitta are described inSilyagadinga 1,12,9. The Commentary 
thereon says that the science of Nimitta is extracted from the 3rd Vastu (named Acdra) 
of the 9th P&rva. 
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problem of Jain history not yet solved. We find in the ancient literature 
like Nisitha—Bhasya I Udd. ’V. 346 and BhSsyas on Brhatkalpasutra 
(I, IV and VI Udd.) and Vyavaharasutra (IV and VIII Udd.) as also 
later Curtis and commentaries including those on Avasyakasutra, and 
Sambodhaprakararia of Sri Haribhadrasuri# references to SSrupikas and 
Siddhaputras, who are described as versed inter alia in the science of 
Divination and accomplished in VidySs and Mantras. The Siddhaputras 
are according to Nisitha Curni I Udd. Bhasya v. 346 said to occupy an 
intermediate stage between Jain householders and Jain SS.dhus. Most 
probably they were S§.dhus who reverted to the life of householders. 
The others, who though lax in the observance of the rules of conduct for 
S&dhus still continued to put on their garb and live by begging, were 
called SS.rupikas. They used to put on white garments but neither kept 
‘Rajoharapa’ or sweeping brush, ‘Danda’ or stick, nor ‘Patra’ or bowl, 
which the Sadhus keep. They used to have their heads completely 
tonsured or keep only ‘SikhS’ or tuft of hair on the crown. They either 
lived alone or with their wives. They did not go about begging but 
earned their livelihood by practising various kinds of Silpa (arts or crafts) 
Nimitta and Mantra and Medicine. When invited by Jain householders 
they would take their food with them as ordinary guests. The tradition 
of Astanaganimitta, Vidyas and Mantras appears to have been continued 
by this class for a long time. Even in the biography of Sri Mahavlra 
we read of SvapnapJlthakas or interpreters of dreams. We also read 

’’’Sirupikas and Siddhaputras are described by Sri Haribhadrasuri in his Sambodha- 
prakaraua at p. 3 thus : “The Sarupikas practise Vidyis, employ magical collyrium 
and medicine and have attachment for certain families.They put on variegated apparels 
though tonsured on the head and face. They however, if asked, preach the correct 
doctrine about Jainism.’’Regarding Siddhaputras we cite the original verses below;— 

Sft fJra? IM u II 

^ aifRir m in m ii II 
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of a Naimittika named Utpala who though a Pirsvapatya had turned 
a ‘ParivrSjaka’ or non-Jain ascetic. He interpreted, unasked, to Sri 
Mahavira, his dreams. This he did before Sri MahavTra became om¬ 
niscient and composed or directed to be composed the 12 Angas. The 
Nimitta literature known to him therefore was portion of the Purva 
literature coming down traditionally from Sri Parsvanatha. There was 
also a class of professional Naimittikas or diviners even in the time 
of Sri Mahavira as can be inferred from the fact that Sri Siddhartha, 
the father of Sri Mahavira, consulted and rewarded the Svapnapa- 
thakas, as also from the fact that Naimittikas like Sivadatta used 
to be similarly consulted by the people. (See pp. 288-289 Avasyaka- 
curni on V. 479 of Niryukti). Parsvapatyas who did not accept the 
reforms of Sri Mahavira and continued to enjoy liberties or turned 
Parivrajakas and the subsequent Sarupikas and Siddhaputras ^ were 
not professional diviners but were very proficient in that science and 
utilized their knowledge as occasion required. They were however held 
in very great esteem by the people as their prophecies were consi¬ 
dered to be infallible. 

How the Mantric tradition was carried on by Caityavasi Sadhus 
and in comparatively modern times by Yatis will be seen further on. 

LAX PRACTICES CONTRIBUTING TO THE RISE OF CAITYAVAsIS 

We may however state that some of the principal characteristics 
of the ‘Caityavasis’ can be traced back to very old times. They may 
be noted in such old works as Avasyaka Niryukti (V. 1107, VV. 1175, 
1179-81) to be prevalent amongst some of the Sadhus of the times 


X K^emankaragani, a pupil of Devasundarasuri, of the 15th century of the Vikrama era, 
mentions in his §atpurusacaritra(P. lOff.) aSiddhaputra who derives his origin from 
Cakravarti Bharata, a son of l^^abhadeva the 1st TIrthankara, and says that these 
Siddhaputras were the best of 8ravakas who observed the vows of the house-holders, 
led a celibate life, were versed in Mantras and Vidyfis and were possessed of miracu¬ 
lous powers and supersensual knowledge, and were noted for their unshakable faith 
in and zeal for Jainism. 
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who were lax in the observance of the rules laid down for their con¬ 
duct. These characteristics were ‘NityavJlsa’ or permanent residence, 
extreme attachment for ‘Caityas’ or temples, Kula, Ga^a or Sangha 
and taking all kinds of rich food including sweets, ghee, milk, curds etc. 
and also food obtained through female ascetics. Similarly five kinds of 
lax Sadhus are also described who are said to be not deserving of obei¬ 
sance. They are Pasatth5s, Avasannas, Kusilas, Samsaktas and YathS- 
chandas. Their lax practices also seem to have been later on followed 
to a cosiderable extent by CaityavSsis who also practised and employed 
Nimittas and Mantras. We think all these contributed to the rise of 
CaityavSsis. The other causes and circumstances contributing to their 
rise are dealt with further on. 

prAbhfitas 

We would here mention the PrSbhrta* works which are sum¬ 
maries from the Purva literature. The first person who appears to be 
connected with sunlmarising or compilation of these works is Sri Bha- 
drabS.hu already mentioned. He might have composed these because 
he did not instruct his pupil Sr! Sthulabhadra into the meaning of the 
last four Purvas and he therefore knew that knowledge of the Purvas 
would be lost in near future. As a matter of fact the last Acharya who 


*** Pr&bhrta was the term used to signify a chapter in Purva literature. Etymologically 
it is said to mean collecting something which may be lying scattered or a beautiful 
present. See also articles (in Gujariti) by the writer entitled ‘Alabhya Prabhrto’ in 
*Jain yuga’ Vol. Ill P.162-163 and Vol.V p. 161-162 and the articles entitled *Apana 
prabhrato' by Sri KalySpavijaya in Jain Vuga’ Vol. 1 p. 87 ff. and p. 127 ff. 
Vyavaharasutra IV Udd. Bhasya V. 12 refers to Palni^ and the commentary interprets 
it as YoniprSLbhrta. The verse also mentions miraculous powers through Vidyis 
Nimittaetc. The PSlhudas or PrSLbhrtas, important for our purpose, are Vijjapahuda, 
Siddhapahu^ Jopipahuda and Nimittap&lmda. They are all mentioned in Sr! 
Bhadre§varasuri’s Kathivali in the Prabandha of Padaliptasuri as also in Pra- 
bhftvakacaritra. They respectively deal with (l) Vidyis (2) magical applications^ colly- 
riuniipills and powders (3) creation of insects and animals and (4) Divination through 
astrology dreams and other Nimittas. 
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knew even the ten Purvas was Sri VajraswSmi who died in s. y. 114. 
He as well as Sri Pidaliptasuri are the next persons credited with further 
abridging or rearranging these Pr^ibhrta works. ^ 

The importance of these works is that there is a Prabhfta 
named Vijj§,pShuda dealing with VidySs mentioned in the biography 
of Sri Padaliptasuri contained in Kathfivali and also in PrabhSvaka- 
caritra works of the 13th and 14th centuries respectively of the Vi- 
krama era. There, both the said Sri P§.daliptasuri and VidyScakravarti 
(Sovereign of VidySs-magic) AryakhaputacSrya who flourished about 
the beginning of the Vikrama era are described as versed in Vijja- 
p5huda. After Vidyanupravada this Vijjapahuda was considered to be 
a comprehensive work on VidySs and Mantras. It is however lost now. 

Yoniprabhrta referred to in the footnote on p. 155 is a work of 
the Prabhrta class. An incomplete manuscript of the said work is avai¬ 
lable in a mutilated condition with many lacunae and mixed up 
with Jagatsundari Yogamaia, a work on medicine by Muni Jasakirti 
and/or Harise^ia. Pahnasramaijamuni is-mentioned as the author of 
the said work Yoniprabhrta in the said manuscript.* The writer has 
not personally seen the manuscript but has seen the notes taken there¬ 
from by an acquaintance and a transcript of Chs. 35 to 43 from another 
incomplete manuscript also in the Bhandarakara Research Institute 
Library. It contains Mantras at various places. At it is reputed to be 
an old work, some of the Mantras therein contained are set forth in 
Appendix A hereto. 

X See Vividha-tirtha-Kalpa, Satrunjaya-Kalpa V. 122 and Revantagiri-Kalpa V. 1 
and its colophon. 

* The manuscript is in the library of the Bhandarkar Research Institute and bears 
old No. 266/A 1882-83 and New No. 31. According to the colophon, the date of this 
manuscript is s.y. 1582 (Saka 1447) SrivaUa Krsna 3rd. The work inter alia contains 
Mantras of JvilSmilini and Ku^mindinl alias Ambik&. Mattibhadra and GaQadhara- 
valaya Mantra. The last two are given in the appendix A hereto. Several articles on 
Yoniprabhrta are published in Anekinta (Vol. 11) a Hindi magazine published at 
SarsivS, Dist.Sabarllnpur; they may be persued by the readers interested in the subject. 
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angavidyA 

We have referred above to AstJlnaganimitta the eight-fold 
science of divination. One of its eight divisions is ‘Anga’ or Body. It 
means principally divination from throbbings in or touching the various 
parts of the body. The work which dealt with this part of Nimitta 
called AngavidySL is available. It contains several VidySs, most of which 
resemble the famous Vardhamanavidya which is said to have been 
separated from Ganabhrd Vidyi alias Surimantra i. e. ViclyS of Gaija- 
dhara or Mantra of Acharya. Some VidySs resemble the Surimantra 
also. We shall have occasion to deal with the latter at some length 
later on. A few Vidyas are selected and given verbatim in the 
Appendix A. From its language Angavijja seems to be a very old work.* 
One can see from the Vidyas cited that both VardhamSnavidya and 
Gaijabhrd Vidy5 alias Surimantra also must be very old. The five 
Paramestipadas may be noted in the beginning of VidySs 1 to 3 and 
two at the beginning of VidySs 4 to 6 set forth in the said Appendix 
A. They show the existence of Pancaparamesti Mantra or VidyS in 
olden times. 

pancaparame§Ti mantra 

We think we should here explain that the Pancaparmesti Ma¬ 
ntra contains obeisance to each of the five classes of revered persons: 
Arihantas, Siddhas, AchSryas, UpSdhySyas and SSdhus and the ‘Falasruti’ 
i. e. narration of the fruit of such obeisance. It is said to be the 
destroyer of all sins and the chief Mangala or auspicious thing. 

The greatest sanctity is attached to this Mantra. It is consi¬ 
dered to be the essence of the fourteen Purvas and capable of giving 
worldly happiness as also ultimate salvation. It may be fitly called 
the Jain GSyatri and is meant to be daily recited morning and eve¬ 
ning as also in all religious ceremonies and Puji or worship. It is 

• V&rihl Sanihiti of Varihamihira Adh. 51 deals with Angavijji which is a method 
of answering questions relating to future or unknown matters by the gestures and 
position of the questioner and the words comprised in his question. 
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recited at the commencement of the reading of all sacred scriptures. 
It is considered to be the greatest Mantra and compared to the wish¬ 
granting gem-tree-pot-covv. It is said in MahSnisitha Sutra, Adh. 
V that there were several Niryuktis Bhasyas Curnls i. e. commentaries 
on the Panca-Mangala-Mahasrutaskandha. Pancaparamesti Mantra is 
said to have been extracted therefrom by Sri Vajra-swSmi and 
incorporated in Mulasutra.* It appears in the beginning of Avasyakasutra 
(See the Curnl Edn.). 

Angavijja mentioned above belongs to the Praklrpaka or 
Payanno class of the Jain sacred literature. This class of work is 
believed to be the composition of Sri Mahavira’s pupils other than 
the chief ones called Ga^iadharas. We may however safely take this 
one to be not later than the first century of the Vikrama era that 
is the time when Sri Vajraswami, the last person who knew all the ten 
Purvas flourished. It belongs to the time when summaries from Purva 
literature were being prepared. 

We find from Prabhavakacaritra that Sri Viragapi of the tenth 
century A. D. learnt Angavijja from Sri Vimalagani and also acquired 
from him Ganivijja alias Surimantra. 

NIRVAl5fAKALIKA 

There is another work which though not principally dealing with 
Mantras throws considerable light on the Mantras and Mantric deities 


* It is considered incorporated in all the scriptures-see Vi^e^ava^yaka Bha^ya V. 9. See 
also ibid v. 5;— 

There are hymns, Mantrakalpas and Rak^i-Mantra relating to Panca-Paramesti- 
Mantra. The importance of Pancaparamesti Mantra in Vidy&s and Mantras is that 
it must be recited at the beginning of all Vidyis:- 
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in olden times about the 1st century of the Christian era. It is PS- 
daliptasuris NirvipakalikSL already referred to in the section hereof 
entitled ‘Buddhist MantraySna and VajraySina.’ It contains daily rites, 
MRntric initiation and installation of idols and in course of treatment 
of the aforesaid subjects gives Mantras and describes various deities 
of the Jain Pantheon. 

The chapters dealing with the daily rites and Mintric initiation 
are specially important as they describe the ancient Jain practices 
useful to the practitioners of Mantras. The work contains not only 
references to Surimantra and other VidySs but at several places sets 
forth the same verbatim. This furnishes us a very useful test to 
ascertain the correctness of the tradition and the text of Mantras 
contained in Kalpas dealing principally with the subject. There are 
several PrSkrta verses quoted in the work as of Agama which show the 
existence of Mantras in the ancient times. 

vardhamAna-vidyA 

Now we come to the two works which are very old and deal 
principally with Vidyas and Mantras. We may first mention the Var- 
dham5na-VidySL-Kalpa ascribed to Sri Vajraswami who died in s. y. 
114. It is comprised as Chi III in Simhatilakasuri’s work bearing 
identical name and appears to be a very old work on the sacred Vidya 
of Sri Vardham5na MahSvira the 24th Tirthanakara of the Jains, 
which is meant to be recited by all S5dhus daily, except Acharyas who 
have to recite Surimantra instead, and also on all religious occasions viz. 
initiation, installation etc. It also refers to Surimantra and therefore 
proves the existence thereof in olden times. There is also a reference 
to Kalikunda-PSrsvanStha-Mantra and VidySs of MahSnisitha which 
proves the antiquity thereof. The other chapters of Sri Simhatilakasuri’s 
said work comprise Pancaparamesti-Mantra-Kalpa and Rsimandala- 
Stava-Yantra and other Mantras. 

ANUBHAVASlDDHA-MANTRADVATRlIjlSlKA 

The next work is Anubhavasiddhamantradvatrimsika which is 
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published as appendix No. 30 in the present work. It is stated to be by Sri 
Bhadragupt&cSlrya. But this Bhadragupt&cSrya cannot be the preceptor 
of Sri VajraswSmi as in the body of the work, it is stated in the 
eighth verse of the first chapter that Vajraswami culled out from the 
third PrSbhrta (chapter) of VidySpravada Purva (i. e. the 10th Purva 
so called) the Mantra mentioned therein. It can be ordinarily explained 
only on the supposition that the author of the work was later than 
Vajrasw5mi. It does not however definitely exclude the possibility of 
Vajraswami’s preceptor having written this work as he appears to 
have lived for several years after teaching the ten Purvas to Sri Va- 
jraswimi. The author has in two places referred to ParamSgama or the 
great Agama and AgamamahSmbhodhi or the great ocean of Agama 
(See Ch. Ill verse 30 and Ch. IV verse 19): and he states that he 
has himself culled out the VidySs mentioned in Ch. IV from Aga- 
mamahambhodhi. That the reference is to some Jajn Agama or canonical 
work is certain because the VidySs mentioned are not known amongst 
non-Jains. One thing in Ch. V which pointedly draws our attention 
is that over and above gift of food, clothes and bowls gift of best gold 
is recommended to be made to the preceptor. This is a piece of evi¬ 
dence of Caityavasi influence in very early times. 

The reference to Setubandha in Ch. IV, V. 30 leads us to infer 
the date of the work to be subsequent to the composition of Setubandha 
maha-kSlvya i. e. 123 A. D. or (according to Cunningham) 432 A. D. 
(See discussion about the date of Setubandha in the footnote on P. 127 
of KavyamSHSL Vol. I and Indian Antiquary Vol. XII p. 243). Further 
the verse containing the said reference reminds us of a similar compari¬ 
son by the poet Biipia at the commencement of Harsacarita and in that 
case we must take the work to be not earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
It is possible however that the verse may have been interpolated by 
a later writer as it is not strictly required to be there by the context. 

We shall consider this work in its other aspects further on and 
also show how the famous Hemacandr&c&rya has drawn upon it while 
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writing Chapter VIII of his YogasSstra dealing with Padastha Dhyana 
i.e. Mantra-Yoga. 

tIrthAnujnA and vAsak§epa 

We may draw our reader’s attention to the ceremony with 
which Sri Mahavira granted permission to his chief pupils called 
Ga^adharas in respect of the Tirtha, Dharma and Gana. He is de¬ 
scribed as taking up a handful of scented powder from a tray held 
by Indra and dropping same first on the head of the first pupil Sri 
Gautama and then on the heads of others saying to each “Permission 
is granted to thee in respect of the Tirtha in all its various aspects.’’ 
(See Trisasti Salaki Purusa Caritra, Parva X, Sarga 5, VV. 176-180). 
This ceremony is called ‘TlrthSnujna’ and the dropping of scented 
powder is ‘Vasaksepa’. It was thereafter repeated on similar occasions 
accompanied by recitation of Surimantra composed by Sri Gautama 
at the instance of Sri MahSvIra for such use in future. This is how 
Surimantra or Gaijividya originated. * 

I 

SOriM ANTRA 

Amongst the Jains the Surimantra alias Gaiiivijja is traditio¬ 
nally believed to have been handed down from preceptor to pupil from 

* Sri Munisundarasuri in his unpublished Stotra on Surimantra addressed the SQri- 
mantra as Tlrthakrt, Tfrtba, Gautama and Sudharmaii and states that it originated 
through Gautama the leader of the gaccha under the direction of Sri Vardhamina : 

ci ii^ii 

sferferit i 

Sri JinaprabhasUri who flourished earlier also calls Surimantra to be the first cause 
of the emanation or advent of the Tirtha in his SiddhSntagamastava (K&vyamS.l& 
Pt. VIII P. 94) 

snrt IfxMl 
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Sri Gautamasw5mi the first Ga^adhara of Sri Mahaviraswami. Of 
course the tradition also connects it with the first Lord, Sri Rsabhadeva 
and his Gaijadhara Sri Pundarika as shown further on. There are 
references to Surimantra in all the three works above mentioned, viz. 
Nirva^iakalika, Vardhamana-Vidyakalpa as well as Anubhavasiddha- 
mantradvatrirnsika. The reference in the last named work is as Gajjabhfd 
—vidya (See Chapter I verse 12). It states that it originated from 
the mouth of Ga^iabhrd. The connection of Sri Gautama with Suri¬ 
mantra* is amply evidenced by the hymn in praise of Surividya 
published as Appendix 29 to this work. It also states that all the 
numerous deities presiding over Surimantra make obeisance to Sri 
Gautama and worship his feet; and that Sri Gautama should be contem¬ 
plated as seated in a golden thousand—petalled lotus possessing 
miraculous powers and that one who repeats the VidyS one lac times 
or the MantrarSja three lac times would be another Gautama. This 
stotra is included in the work containing Devendrasuri’s Surimantra- 
kalpat published by Sr Pritivijayaji and ascribed to Sri MSndevasuri. 
There is however nothing therein to connect it with Sri Mfinadevasuri. 

The Surimantra stotra by Sri MSnadevasuri (author of Laghu- 
santi published in Appendix 31 of this work) is historically very 
important. It is, however, not yet printed. We therefore give it in 
appendix A hereto. At the end of it occurs the name of Sri MSna- 
devasuri as its author. It shows that Surimantra with all its five 
Pithas or sections or divisions was practically the same in the time 
of Sri Manadevasuri (3rd century of Vikrama era, he having died in 

* Sri Jinaptabhasflri in his hymn to Sri Gautama refers to him as 'VidySmantra- 
prabhava’ or the source of Vidyis and Mantras. (Kavyamiia Ft. Vlll P. 112). 

i There are several SQrimantrakalpas by diflerent Acbiryas. One by Sri Siiphatilaka- 
sQri called MantrarSjarahasya is hereafter discussed in details. Two others by Sri 
JinaprabhasQri and some Achirya of Pur^amlyaka gaccha have been published by 
Sri Pritivijayaji which, perhaps because printed from a single manuscript, very 
much lack correction. 
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s. y. 261) as is known to us today. It proves the authenticity of the 
Mantric tradition. 

According to a tradition contained in Surimantrakalpas including 
MantrarSjarahasya by Sri Sirnhatilakasuri Surimantra is connected with 
the first Lord Sri Rsabhadeva also and it was in his time that 
Brahm! became the deity presiding over the first Pitha known as 
VidySpitha out of the 5 Pithas of Surimantra. The fact that the 
2nd Pitha has BShubalividya included in it testifies to the tradition 
being correct, Bahubali being the son and disciple of the first Lord, 
who ultimately became a Siddha. According to the said MantrarfLj^i- 
rahasya 1000 Vidyas* are comprised in the first Pitha; 20 Vidyas being 
comprised in each of the 50 Labdhipadas forming the first Pitha. It 
is stated there that by contemplation of those who are possessed of 
Labdhis (i. e. Miraculous powers of the soul) Vidyas are acquired by 
the worshipper. 1000 Mantras are stated to have been included in 
MantrarSja Pitha and on attaining success by contemplation of the 
said Pitha 1000 Mantras automatically become Siddha i. e. accompli¬ 
shment is acquired in respect thereof. The said Mantrarajarahasya 
with its commentary LilSlvati is a collection of Surimantrakalpas 
belonging to different gacchas and as such furnishes us the different 
versions+ of Surimantra in a single work. In the 50th verse of the said 

* The number of VidySls being 1000 can be seen from A§tapadagiri-Kalpa, p. 93 Vi- 
vidha TIrtha Kalpa, where RivaUa is said to remember 1000 Vidyas before he lifted 
up Astipada mountain“f^Rn|^ f»ltl l” That the small VidySs are 

700 in number can be seen from the following; at p. 19, 

Section dealing with Mantrimu2.yas of Sri Namaskara Mahamantra in the work 
entitled “Mahaprabhivika Navasmara^a*’, by the present publisher. See also ‘VidyS- 
nuii&sana'by Sri Mallisenasuri Ch. Ill, VV.18-19.There the Mahavidyis like Rohini 
and others are said to be five hundred and the ‘Angusthidi’ small Vidyis are said to 
by seven hundred by Sri Mallisenasuri* 

+ The variations chiefly relate to the 1st and the 5th Pitha. In the former by inclusion 
of a lesser or greater number of ‘Stuti-padas* or ‘Labdhipadas’ the Vidya evolved is 
of 13,16,24,31, 32 or 39padas and in the latter the number of Meriis being differently 
taken to be 5, 6, 7 or 13 causes the variation. 
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work it is stated that from the first TIrthankara Sri IRsabhadeva to 
the eighth Sri Candraprabha VScanS or the text was the same 
but varied afterwards. Therefore in the temple of either of them or 
in the temple of Sri MahSvira, the last Tirthankara, one should con¬ 
template in one’s heart on Sri Pundarika, the first Ga^adhara of Sri 
Rshabhadeva, or Sri Gautamaswami, the first Ganadhara of Sri MahS- 
vira, seated in a golden thousand-petalled lotus. This also connects Sri 
Rsabhadeva with the Surimantra. It is further stated that the Surimantra 
as given by Sri Rsabhadeva to Sri Pundarika consisted of 300 verses, that 
the Surimantra given by Sri MahSviraswami to Sri Gautama consisted of 
2100 letters and that Sri GautamaswSlmi by the Lord’s order abridged 
it to 32 verses (i. e. 1024 letters). With the lapse of time ultimately 
Dusprasahasuri’s Surimantra, it is foretold, will be reduced to a little more 
than 8 verses. At present according to one version it consists of 10 
verses and 12 letters i. e. 332 letters. The Mantra being the same 
in the line of Gapadhara Sri Sudharm5sw5mi, by worship of Sri 
Gautama it is said that all the preceptors are considered to have been 
worshipped. Then follow several Mantras of Sri GautamaswSmi. There¬ 
after the Satkona Yantra of Surimantra is described with all its Valayas. 

There is a reference to Satkarma and a statement that by obser¬ 
ving the rules relating to directions, time, seats, Mudras (manual 
gestures)*" etc. the desired object can be achieved. Then contempla¬ 
tion on OmkSra in different manners is described. Thereafter contempla¬ 
tion on Hrfmkara and contemplation on Arhambija, with the different 
results that are thereby achieved, are described. Then variations as 
to directions or seasons, times of the day, seats, MudrSs, rosaries and 
Mantra-VinySsas (Mantra-suffixes) and the different objects thereby 
achieved are described. The work also deals with PujSlrahasya i. e. 
mysteries relating to worship and describes the NySsa or the symbolical 

* The rules as to directions etc. are generally similar to those described in the pre¬ 
sent work which have been already compared with the rules prevailing amongst the 
other T&ntrikas in the section hereof dealing with TSntrikn S&dhani. 
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placing of various deities in the various Mantra-padas and various modes 
of Dhyina. 

In another Surimantrakalpa it is stated that Surimantra from 
Sri Gautamaswami to Sri Prabhavasuri was the same and the latter 
redacted it for Srtakevalis (Persons equalling the Omniscient through 
learning). Thereafter VajraswSmi separated the VardhamSna VidyS 
from Gaiji-VidyS. alias Surimantra. This fact is evidenced by several 
Kalpas. This gives us the various stages through which Surimantra 
has passed and shows its antiquity and sacredness. 

pCrvasevA and uttarasevA 

We may note here and explain the two technical terms Pur- 
vasevi and Uttarasev5 used amongst Jains in connection with 
MantrasidhanS. According to one explanation the former means the 
ceremonies including Japa upto Homa and the latter means Homa 
and ceremonies incidental thereto (See Appendix 31, Adh. IV, vv.8-9) 
According to another explanation the ceremony prior to Siddhi or 
success is PurvasevS and the recital of the Mantra or Vidy5 thereafter 
for a limited number of times daily or the rite required to be gone 
through for use or employment of the Vidy5 or Mantra is UttarasevS. 
See P. 346 SadhanamSia Vol. 11 ‘‘?m: 

We may also note that the Homa amongst the Jains is only with 
materials like dried fruits, rice and ghee, and appears to be in 
substitution of ‘Bali’ originally offered in SadhanS of Vidyas-See 
Vasudevahindi P. 52. ■*" 

The writer considers that the preliminary worship as a result 
of which the Sadhaka obtains permission from the Mantra-deity to 
undertake the Sadhana proper is Purvasevt and the Sadhana proper 
including Homa is the Uttaraseva-See Yantra-Cintamaiji-Kalpa, pp. 
7-8, II Pithika, vv. 27-30 where such method to obtain permission 
is recommended. The said portion being important is reproduced below : 
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It is not stated above but is understood that during the three 
day’s worship the SSdhaka should recite the Mantra at least 12500 
times; in case of a mere Yantra, PujS alone for three days is deemed 
sufficient. 

According to LalitfisahasranSma-Bhasya (P. 5) Purascarapa 
means preliminary worship after initiation (Mantra-DlksS) and before 
‘Up5sti’ i. e, actual worship. Actual Up5sti is therefore ‘Uttaraseva’. 
Visesivasyaka-Bhasya V. 1199 and Haribhadrasuri’s commentary 
on Avasyakasutra (P. 74B) explaining the same are cited below as 
they give a similar explanation. 

<m?»r i 

%%ir qra nlip^n ^ \\ 

“The Purvaseva-preliminary worship is generally easy and the 
rites of Sadhana relating to Mahavidya are very difficult and are 
generally full of obstacles”. 

(f^<urara%-*ih?Ri^) fiinw sira: i Here 

also actual Sadhana is distinguished from Purvaseva and is thus identified 
with Uttaraseva. These authorities bear out the writer’s view. 

UNITY OF PANCA-PARAME§TI-MANTRA, VARDHAMANA-VIDYA AND 

sCrimantra 

According to Siiphatilakasuri’s Vardhaniana Vidyakalpa, page 
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54, Parmestividya together with some Stutipadas* and a portion extrac¬ 
ted from Sri Surimantra’s Saubhagyavidyi etc., i. e. from the 2nd Pitha, 
formed the VidyS for UpSdhyayas. This must have been done probably 
in the time of Sri VajraswSmi and for reasons similar to those which 
prompted the separation of Sri Vardhamana Vidya from Sri Ganividya 
alias Surimantra. That they must have been one and undivided can 
be very well inferred from the following convention contained in the 
I part of Sri Vardhamanavidyakalpa of Sri Simhatilakasuri which 
contains the separate vidyas of all the twenty four Tirthankaras. 

«TSj zisj i 

g%!n || 

It means that at the time of recital of all Vidyas at the commence¬ 
ment should be said by the Sadhaka complete Panca Paramesti 
Mantra or only the first five clauses comprising Panca Paramesti 
Namaskriti proper or the five (initial) syllables (A-SI-A-U-SAi.e. aifRaiWR!) 
with Omkara at the very beginning. 

This shows that Panca-Parmesti-vidya, Vardhamana-Vidya and 
Gaijividya were formerly one and undivided. When, therefore, Suri¬ 
mantra is shown to have been connected with the first Lord, one can 
conclude that Pancaparamestividya also must have been so connected. 
It stands to reason that in the time of a particular Tlrthankara his 
Vidya must have been incorporated in the Surimantra and must have 
been finally substituted by that of the last Tirthankara. 

SIDDHACAKRA 

We shall now deal with the worship of Sri Siddhacakrax which 
is the representation in a circular Yantra or diagram of Pancapara- 

* qinlfirqpu'ir, i are the 

four Stutipadas which usually follow the five Padas of Panca-Paraine§ti—Mantra. 
All the nine padas are also known as N&ndipadas. 

X It is wrongly rendered as ‘Saint-wheel’ by European scholars. 
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me§ti the four essentials+ for salvation (together forming Nava- 
padai.e. nine padas) as it is very old and has been mentioned in Nirv&^a 
kalikSl and is connected with the Panca-Parmesti Mantra. We mention 
this because worship of Sri Siddhacakra alias Navapadapuja is even 
now very popular and is attended to by hundreds of worshippers both 
male and female and performed with great devotion and eclat. 

This Siddhacakra worship must have become specially popular 
since the bifurcation of the ancient Ga^ivijjS into Surimantra and Panca- 
paramesti Vidy5. This is supported by the inclusion of all the ‘Labdhi- 
padas’ which form the first Pitha of Surimantra in Sri Siddhacakra 
Brhadyantra. The worship of Surimantra is so to say a privelege of 
the Acharyas; the ordinary Sadhus must be satisfied with the worship 
of Vardhamana Vidya, formerly a part of Surimantra, and the relative 
Yantra. The worship of Panca-Parmesti is performed by the laity in 
the form of Navapadapuja. Different kinds of, austerities have to be 
performed in all the three kinds of worship. Many elements of Tan- 
trika worship of the purer kindx can be seen in Navapadapuja. Large 
congregations of people jointly offer worship and there is chanting of 
hymns to the accompaniment of music. There is recitation of Mantras 
by each worshipper for the number of times prescribed. The period 
of worship extends over nine days; and on each of the nine days, 
one of the nine padas, which include Panca Parmesti, is principally 
worshipped, beginning from the 7th day of the bright half and ending 
on the 15th thereof in the months of Asvina and Caitra. During 
this period the worshippers take only one meal a day consisting of 
simple spiceless food, devoid of milk, ghee, oil, sugar and vegetables. 
Sri Siddhacakrayantra is worshipped daily and a five-colovired-Naya-“ 
pada-Mandala is also drawn in the centre of the place of worship. 

* They are faith, Knowledge, good conduct and austerity i.e>^<I, |IR, and n*TI 
X Cratemplation on the five ‘Tattvas’ is a requisite for the Divya’ or divine class of 
Tintrika worshippers. The five colours given to Panca-Parame$ti in Navapada-P&ji 
are said to be meant for such Dhy2na. 
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The worshippers read or hear from Sadhus the biography of SrlpSla 
from SrlpalarSsa a work composed by Up5dhy5ya Sri Vinayavijaya 
and the famous Jain logician UpSdhyaya Sri Yasovijaya about s. y. 
1738. The Siddhacakra worship is completed when it is performed 
nine times i. e. for nine periods of nine days. It thus takes four and 
a half years to complete. When completed each worshipper celebrates 
it by offering special worship and distributing gifts amongst the wor¬ 
shippers. One of the places believed to have been visited by the 
legendary King SrTpSla, who is described as an ideal worshipper of 
Sri Siddhacakra, in course of his voyage, is believed to be the town 
“SopSraka”, not far from Thana.* In fact at TliSna, a temple of 
Sri Navapada alias Sri Siddhacakra is being constructed to commemorate 
this visit as a result of the preachings of Sri Jinarddhisuri and his 
learned pupil Sri Gulabamuni. A large Siddhacakrayantra is represented 
there in the form of a large many-petalled lotus carved in stone. 

WORSHIP OF MANTRA-DEITY NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
KARMA-PHILOSOPHY 

We may here refer the readers, desirous of knowing the Jain 
view as to how Mantra acts, to the writer’s view set forth at p. 35 
et seq.; and also draw their attention as to how MantravSda which 
is essentially AdhidaivikavSda merges ultimately into AdhyStmikavada. 
One may question as to how the Jains who are staunch believers in 
the philosophy of Karma reconcile with it Mantravada or Adhidaivi- 
kavada. How can a Mantra-deity make anyone happy or otherwise ? 
We do not desire to tax our reader’s patience with any philosophical 
discussion about the matter. To explain we would only cite what 
Yasodevasuri, pupil of Sri Candrasuri, says in his commentary (written 
in S. Y. 1180) on Pakkhlsutra (P. 72) as to why Srtadevata or Sarasvatl 
sould be worshipped. The worship of 16 Vidyadevis 64 Indras, atten- 

Thina also appears to be an old town. It is mentioned in the commentary of Sri 
Malayagiri (who flourished circa 1160 to 1220 of the Vikrama era) on Sri Vyavahi- 
. rasfltra, I UddeSika P. 127. 
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dant deities of Tirthankaras like 24 Sisanadevls and 24 SSsanayaksas,* 
9 Planetary deities (Nava Grahas), 10 Wardens of Directions (Dasa 
DikpSlas) and Warden of land (KsetrapSUa) and various Mantra-deities 
presiding over various Mantras, Miraculous works, Sutras§ and Stotras, 
deities presiding over Gacchas, Gotras, Kulas, villages, towns, forests etc. 
is to be similarly reconciled. Here is the explanation by Sri Yasodevasuri. 
He cites the following verse from Kalpa BhSsya, which says “All that 
is endowed with good characteristics or excellence is presided over by 
a deity and Sutra having been propounded by the omniscient is so 
endowed”;+ and says that Srtadevati i. e. the deity presiding over 
the sacred literature therefore does exist. If it is urged that devotion 
to the sacred literature personified as a deity may be justified as such 
devotion is known to destroy the veil of one’s Karmas but not that 
of Srta-devat5, a deity merely of the Vyantara or similar class as 
she cannot be supposed to have power to destroy other’s Karmas. The 
answer is “As the DhySna of SytadevatS is said to destroy the Karmas 
(of the worshipper), to say that SrtadevatS does not exist or is incapable 
of doing anything is irreverence in reference to her.’’ 

In Senapra^na by Sri Vijayasenasuri, in answer to the question No. 16, it is said 
that worship of Ekak$a NSlikera (a kind of cocoanut) like that of conch curved to 
the right for worldly benefit and prosperity is not considered want of faith i. e. a 
transgression of Samyakdariana. 

§ The Jains like others believe some g&thas or verses of their Scriptures to be endo¬ 
wed with miraculous qualities. The first that may be mentioned is the benedictory 
verse of Candrapannatti sutra, and the next the benedictory verse of Da^vaikilika* 
siltra. Uttar&dhyayana has also a githi considered to be so endowed. It is: 

I 

The hymns for daily recital also are supposed to have miraculous qualities and parti¬ 
cular verses of some of them are considered to be especially miraculous. There are 
Mantra-Kalpas also in respect of some of these hymns. 
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Readers interested in a detailed discussion are referred to 
S&mScSrI Sataka by Upadhyaya Sri Samayasundara P. 186 et seq. 
There a further objection against worship of deities, who have not 
attained salvation, is raised that they are at a lower stage of spiritual 
progress (Gutjasth§,naka) viz. the fourth while even a layman who has 
taken vows meant for the laity is on the fifth and Sadhus on still 
higher stages and that it is not proper that a person more advanced 
spiritually should worship one who is at a lower spiritual stage. The 
author while meeting this objection cites a verse to the effect that even 
a layman knowing only Pancaparamesti-Mantra (and therefore not 
gone beyond the fourth stage of spiritual progress) should be looked 
upon with such regard as is shown to the best of friends.* This is on 
the principle that even the slightest merit does deserve praise and 
praise of one possessing the right faith destroys the veil of Karmas. 
It is therefore natural that the deities possessing the right faith though 
only on the fourth stage of spiritual progress being endowed with 
great miraculous powers and supersensual knowledge may be worshipped 
for obtaining the right faith, higher knowledge or miraculous powers 
or worldly happiness. By obtaining the right faith and higher know¬ 
ledge one advances on the path leading to salvation and thus worship 
of Mantra-deities also can contribute towards spiritual uplift and ulti¬ 
mate salvation of the worshipper,§ But those who care for final beati¬ 
tude only will naturally prefer to worship as their ideal deity only 
one who is Siddha and Mukta. They are pure AdhyatmavSdis. Some 
intermediary deities however are much pleased with such a truly 
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Spiritual worshipper and voluntarily aid him in whatever he does though 
he never desires their aid. It is thus that MantravS,da which is princi¬ 
pally connected with AdhidaivikavSda leads to AdhyStmavida and is 
practised even by persons striving only for final beatitude. Om, Hrim, 
and Arham are the Mantra Bijas usually recited by such AdhyStmikas*. 

We may here mention that of the various Tantrika Sampra- 
dSyas already mentioned the Jains may be said to follow Kashmere 
SampradSya, for the reasons that Jain worship is essentially SSittvika 
and that Jains are known from the most ancient times to worship 
Sarasvati or Srtadevata, the goddess of learning, and the principal 
ciuality of Tirthankara is omniscience universal knowledge,* and Sarasvati 
is known to be a SSuvika deity, principally worshipped in Kashmere 
SampradSya, and Kashmere is known to be her abode.+ It is true that 
sometimes she is worshipped there under the name of Tripura, but it 
is only another name of Sarasvati. It is said by a Tantrika writer that 
of the 51 or 52 Plthas§ in various parts of India, the Pitha at Kash¬ 
mere is of Ksira-Bhavanix who can be easily identified with Sarasvati 
who is known to be of milk-like whiteness. According to Bhagavati 
Bhagavata the Pitha there is of Medha or intellect. According to a 
legend the famous scholar Hemacandracarya also proceeded towards 
Kashmere for the Sadhana of Sarasvati but she was pleased to grant 
him the desired boon on the way and he returned to Cambay having 
achieved his object. Similarly as Jain Acara is Sattvika it can be 

See Nirvauakalika P. 34 where Shakti of Arhan is said to be JnSnashakti i. e. 
Sarasvati. 

§ The PIthas are considered to be 72 or 108 according to other authorities. 

The Pitha is situate near Gandharval which is fifteen miles to the north of Sri¬ 
nagar, the capital of Kashmere. The temple of K$irabhavani is in the midst of a Kunda 
or tank. The deity is variously known as Vogam&ya or Mahamiy2. A fair is held in 
her honour on Jye§tha Sukl& A$taml each year. See p. 639 Shakti-issue Vol. IX 
Kaly&na, 1934. 
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compared to SamayacSra which has been propounded by Sri SankarS- 
cfiryain his famous hymn ‘Saundaryalahari’. His other works propounding 
SSmayikamata are Anandalahari, Prapancasara, Lalitatrisati—Bhasya 
as has been stated by the learned author of ‘Sakta Sampradaya’ in 
Gujarati (See P. 33 and P. 100), It must be noted however that 
Panchatattva worship is not countenanced in Jainacara in any form 
whatsoever. At P. 69 Sakta Sampradaya it is said “only in Jainacara 
these things i. e. Panchatattvas have no place.” 

hAdI MATA 

Strictly speaking there are no distinctions made amongst Jains 
in respect of Matas based on the worship of different deities or on 
different Mantras as they begin with the letters ‘Ka’ or ‘Ha’ etc. As 
however in what is termed the Jaina Bija ‘Arham’ the principal letter 
is ‘Ha’ and because ‘Hrim’ is considered an equally important Bija 
amongst Jains indicating 24 Tirthankaras with their male and female 
attendant deities and is the central Bija in Rsimandala Yantra and 
because ‘HrIm’ is also the ‘EkSksari Mantra’ of Sri PadmSvati iden¬ 
tified with Tripura the deity principally worshipped in Hadi Mata 
(See P. 53 ante) and Kashmere Sampradaya and because in Surimantra, 
the principal Mantra amongst the Jains, the Bijas adopted along with 
‘Om’ and ‘Hrim’ and ‘Arham’ and not any Bija beginning with the letter 
‘Ka’ the Jains may be generally speaking said to follow Hadi Mata 
without thereby suggesting acceptance thereof with all its implications. 

EARLIER MANTRASIDDHAS 

The name of Sri Gautamaswami stands at the forefront of 
Mantrasiddhas as he was the first Ganadhara of Sri Mahavira and 
composed Surimantra under his direction. He was possessed of all 
kinds of miraculous powers (Labdhis). Exercising one of them he flew up 
the A§tapada Mountain unapproachable by ordinary beings, and made 

* See NirvSuakalika P. 7 for principal rules of JainScara. Digambara Jains also hold 
identical views on Mantra and Acara, see the article by Pt. K. Bhujabali Sastri enti¬ 
tled Jain 'Mantra-^astra', Jain Siddhanta BhAskara Vol. IV, 3, P. 135 ff. 
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obeisance to the Sasvata Caityas or permanent images of the Tirthanka- 
ras there; and exercising another he fed 1500 ascetics from his single 
bowl full of K|Ira (milk and rice preparation). Invocation of his name 
in the morning is believed even today to keep the devotee well fed, 
clad, provided for and free from want of every kind. The readers will 
learn in the next section that according to a set description all Gapadharas 
are said to be Mantrapradhina and VidyapradhSna or prominent in 
Mantras and VidySs and that not only Gautamaswimi but SudharmSswi- 
mi and KesikurnSra Sramana a spiritual descendant (of Sri P5rsvan3.tha) 
also are expressly so described. Similarly many of the ‘TherSs’ or old 
Sadhus are so described at p. 32 of Sri AupapStika Sutra. 

We have already mentioned how the sixth pontiff Sri Bhadra- 
bahu composed the Mantrika hymn ‘Uvasaggaharam’. * 

The Acharyas who may be noted next are the ninth pontiffs, Sri 
Susthitasuri and Sri Supratibuddhasuri (291 to 372 of Viraera). They gave 
to the Nirgrantha gaccha the name of the Kotika Gaccha, as they recited 
Surimantra a crore (Koti) times. Next Acharya in the main line was 
Indradinnasuri who died about 421 Vira era. Priyagranthisuri was his 
co-pupil. In Pattavali and commentaries on Sri Kalpasutra an annecdote 
is related about him that he recited Mantra on Vasa (scented powder) 

* Muni §rl Puuyavijayaji in his recent article in the Silver Jubilee issue of Sri 
Mahivira Jaina Vidyalaya considers the hymn to be by a later Bbadrab&hu, of the Sixth 
century of the Vikranaa era, probably a brother of the astrologer VarShamihira. He 
has however not shown therein that the knowledge of Mantra or Nimitta was in any 
way inconsistent with the knowledge of 14 Purvas of the Srutakevali Bhadrabahu, 
the sixth pontiff. We have shown above that Nimitta was a part of the ninth Purva 
and Vidyis and Mantras of the tenth Purva. NiSItha is admitted to be by the 1st 
Bhadrab&hu and was extracted by him from the ninth Purva which also comprised 
Nimitta. Ni^icha itself refers in its 13th Udde^ to Vidyis Mantra and Nimitta. 
Stb&labhadra, the pupil of the 1st Bhadrab&hu, while studying the tenth P&rva 
employed a Vidyi and assumed the form of a lion and was taken to task by his 
preceptor for such wanton employment of Vidy&.This shows that the 1st Bhadrabfthu 
knew Nimitta, Mantras and Vidyis and there is nothing against his having composed 
the hynm'Uvasaggaharam.’ 
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and caused it to be dropped on the goat tied to the sacrificial post for 
being sacrificed and it flew up in the sky and, inspired by Sri AmbikS, 
extolled in human speech the doctrine of Ahims5 and directed the Bra- 
hmanas there to approach Sri Priyagranthisuri for learning the true 
Dharma. They thereupon approched Priyagranthisuri and thereafter 
strictly observed the doctrine of Ahiinsa. 

Chronologically we should mention here Arya Rohana, K5lak5ca- 
rya, Revatimitra VidyScakravarti Arya Khaput5carya, and UpSdhyaya 
Mahendra, then SriguptScirya, VajraswSmi, Padaliptasuri, N§garjuna 
and others but as details from their lives are given further on we need 
not say anything about them here. We would only mention Arya 
Nandila (circa 600 Vira era) here. He composed the famous Mantrika 
hymn to Sri Vairotya one of the queens of Dharanendra. This hymn 
is preserved and printed. The details about the life of Arya Nandila 
the readers can learn from Prabhavakacaritra. 

vidyAdharas 

We have described in details in the next section the origin of 
Vidyadharas through the two brothers Kami and Vinami, in the times 
of Sri Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthankara, who were gifted with 48000 
Vidyas of Gandharvas and Pannagas by Dharanendra the Indra of 
the serpent-deities (See p. 161-162 Avasyakacurpi) and who used to 
worship Sri Rsabhadeva as also the presiding deities of the several 
Vidyas.* As these are more or less legendary persons we describe below 

* That daily worship of Vidyadevis was current in the ancient times amongst Jains 
is evidenced by such mention thereof in Vasudeva-I liijdi (P. 366) as the following: 

i. e. *‘I always worship VidySdevI Rohiui.” The importance of this reference would 
be immediately recognised when it is remembered that it occurs in a work written by 
Sri SanghadSsagauI who holds an unique position amongst Jains as a Bhasyakara of 
Siddhinta. The above is not a solitary instance. On a careful perusal of the said 
work, several instances of worship of Vidy&devis and other deities for accomplish¬ 
ment in Vidyis would be found.Seep.318ibidfor worship of the idol of DharaUendra. 
A reference to worship of the idol of HaripegamesI is found in Antagadadasinga, III, 
8, Sutra 6; T’ 
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Vidyadharas who were contemporaneous with Sri Mahavira. 
vidyAdhara pePhAlaka and vidyAcakravarti maheSvara 

At pp. 685 ff. of Sri Haribhadrasuris commentary on Avasya- 
kasQtra are described the doings of Vidyasiddha Pedhalaka who was 
a non-Jain ascetic contemporaneous with Sri Mahavira and his son 
Satyaki who accomplished the Sadhana of MaharohinI killed Pedhalaka 
and became known as Rudra and overpowered Kalasamdipaka who 
created three Puras or bodies in the fight. He thus became Vidyacak- 
ravarti and was given the name ‘Mahes'vara’. He had two pupils 
Nandlsvara and Nandi who were also similarly accomplished. The 
important feature of this annecdote is the belief amongst Jains in the 
extraordinary powers acquired by Sadhana of Vidyassuch as Maharohitil 
and others even in such early times. We need not add that Rohinl 
is the first in the group of sixteen Vidyadevis in the Jain Pantheon. 

In the next section we shall show by references from Suyaga- 
dangasutra, Paumacarlyam and Vasudeva-Hindi that Vidyas used to be 
employed by Vidyadharas from the most ancient times, and how Sri 
Parsvanatha’s worship became extremely popular. 

SrI ratnaprabhasOri 

In the line of Sri Parsvanatha in 52 Vira era flourished Acharya 
Sri Ratnaprabhasuri. He was a pupil of Svayambhavasuri and a grand- 
pupil of Sri Kesikumara Sramana. It is related about him that he was 
a Vidyadhara accomplished in Vidyas especially Akasagamini or the flying 
lore and Bahurupii>iorthe lore enabling one to assume as many bodies as 
one liked and bore before his initiation the name Ratnacuda. He revived 
the son of a minister bit by a serpent and given up as dead by his 
magical power and converted lacs of people headed by the said minister 
to Jainism and formed them into the Oswala caste which exists to 

*■ “Of all the conceptions found in the Jains Iconography, none is so original as the 
conception of the VidySdevIs or the Goddesses of learning”. Page. 163, The Jain 
Iconography by Prof. B. C. Bhattacharya 
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this day amongst Jains. He was such a powerful and accomplished 
preacher that he made even the deity CSmunda accept the doctrine 
of Ahimsa who was thence known as Satyiki or SaccikS. He founded 
the Upakesa Gaccha and Sacciki became the patron-deity thereof as 
also the Gotradevi of Oswila families. He installed simultaneously 
in the two cities of Upakesa and Koraijtaka the idols of Sri Mahivlra 
by projecting his double at Korantaka. For details about him and 
other AchSryas of Upakesa Gaccha gifted wath miraculous powers the 
readers are referred to Upakesa Gaccha PattSvali in Sanskrt published 
in Jain SShitya Sarnsodhaka Vol. II, 1. 

vidyAdhara-kula, etc. 

It is worth noting that there is a Vidyidhara kula, Gaccha, 
Vamsa or Sakha known amongst the Jain SSdhus. Vidyadhara Gopala, 
one of the several pupils of Susthitasuri and Supratibuddhasuri, on the 
one hand and V^idyadhara, the pupil of Vajrasena and grand-pupil of 
Vajraswimi on the other, are credited with starting the same. The writer 
thinks that Vidyadhari Sakha, Gaccha or Varnsa was started by Vidya¬ 
dhara Gopala and Vidyadhara kula by Vidyadhara the grand pupil of 
Vajraswami. It is but natural that one of the pupils of Acharyas, who 
were credited with doing one crore Japa of Surimantra, should be a 
Vidyadhara i. e. one accomplished in Vidyas and start a Sakha or 
Gaccha-Vainsa known after his name. This really indicates that from 
Susthita and Supratibuddha Acharyas commenced great activities to 
acquire proficiency in Mantras and Vidyas. These activities ultimately 
produced such grand personalities as Kaiakacarya, Vajraswami, Vidya- 
Cakravarti Arya Khaputacarya, Upadhyaya Mahendra, Padaliptasuri, 
Ary a Nagarjuna and others. 

CAITYavAsis 

Although Caityavasi Sadhushad great authority and influence 
over Svetambara Jains for about a thousand years, their connected 
history is not available nor is it possible satisfactorily to reconstruct 
it. We have to rely generally upon probabilities and can draw only 
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tentative conclusions. We have some information about some AchSryas 
who were CaityavSsis or disciples of Caityav5si preceptors or in whose 
life we find Caityavgsi practices. The causes and the circumstances 
which contributed to the rise of the CaityavSsis seem to be practically 
buried in the past except for our suggestion in the foregoing portion 
hereof that practices similar to those prevalent amongst them did exist 
in the past as noted in Avasyaka Niryukti and might have contributed 
to their ultimate rise. We can therefore place only such facts before 
the readers as can be gathered on the subject together with our sug¬ 
gestions as to what might have probably occurred which would 
satisfactorily explain the situation as it might be imagined to have 
gradually developed. We do it in the hope that it may give an impetus 
to the antiquarians working in the same field to discover further ma¬ 
terials with which a more satisfactory Jain history can be reconstructed. 

Although nowadays ‘Caitya’ means a temple or an idol origi¬ 
nally it meant also a memorial constructed on the place of cremation 
of a dead body or the abode or temple of a Vyantara deity or Yaksa 
or a sacred tree around which some sort of platform was constructed. 
Some time in the beginning of the Vikrama era it came to be com¬ 
monly understood as a temple. ‘CaityavSsis’ meant those Jain ascetics 
who took up their residence in Jain temples. The Jain SSstras however 
never permitted such residence which was more or less of a permanent 
character and brought in its train the management and ultimately 
the ownership of the temples where the particular SSdhus resided. 
Consequently much laxity in the observance of the rules of conduct 
for Sadhus prevailed amongst them. The liberties taken originally 
were slight e. g. acceptance of honorofic paraphernalia of a king 
such as horse, elephant, palanquin, umbrella and chowries, as an Achtrya 
was considered not only the head of the Sadhus but the spiritual head 
of the people in no way lesser than the temporal head, a king. 
In fact, according to Nirvai^akalika, when Acharyaship was conferred 
upon a Sadhu, it was the practice inter alia to present to him the 
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royal paraphernalia above described. (See page 9-B Nirvioakaliki). 
The author-of Nirva^takalikS is Padaliptasuri above referred to who 
flourished about the first century of the Christian era. * Now about the 
time this practice of presentation of royal paraphernalia to an AchSrya 
arose, he must have had also some place to keep them. It can be well 
imagined that they must have been kept somewhere near a place which 
he might have taken up as his residence for the greater part of the year; 
that such a place was usually connected with a Jain temple appears 
to be proved by the accounts we are able to gather of the Caityavasis. 
We would therefore be justified in inferring that about the time of 
Sri Padaliptasuri Caityavasa must have been considerably old to allow 
an Acharya to accept, and maintain even royal Paraphernalia. 

Arya mahAgiri and Arya suhasti 

On a careful study of the ancient Jain literature we find that 
the question of residence of the Jain Sadhus assumed prominence which 
it had not done before, first about the time of Arya Mahagiri and Arya 
Suhasti the two joint pontiffs who succeeded Sthulabhadra in or about 
215 VIra era. The former is generally supposed to have died about 
245 and the latter about 291 VIra era. 

Arya Mahagiri resolved to follow, as far as possible, Jinakalpa 
or the strict course of conduct which had been followed by most of 


* Sri Kalyauavijayaji in his introduction to the Gujariti translation of Sri PrabhAva- 
kacaritra has tried tosliow the date of PSdaliptasuri, the author of Nirvanakaliki, to 
be from about the end of the 2ad century to the first half of the 3rd century of the 
Vikrama era, on the supposition that the word ‘Murunda’ which means ‘master’could 
have been applied to the ruler at Patliputra only after it came under the sway of ihe 
Ku^ana rulers, and that it came under their sway between s. y. 177 and 219, and from 
the date of Arya Nigahasti given in‘Yugapradhana-PattJLvali viz. s.y. 151 to 219. He 
has however not explained the mention of Tarangavaikkara, (author of Tarangavati 
novel) i.e. Padaliptasuri,by Aryaraksitasuri in his work Anuyogadwira. Aryaraksita- 
stiri, who is supposed to have died in s. y. 127 (s. y. 114 according to Sri Kalyina- 
vijaya himself), could not have mentioned Padaliptasuri supposed to be born later. 
.The writer therefore considers the 1st century as the correct date of Sri Padaliptasuri. 
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the Sftdhus who were Sri MahiLvira’s contemporaries. It had however 
gone out of vogue after him owing to the hardships -it entailed. 
Arya MahSgiri as a rule remained away from cities and villages. 
Even when he did visit them it was only for a very limited time 
except that during monsoon he would stay at any one place 
throughout. He performed severe austerities and underwent hardships 
incidental to the practice of Jinakalpa. 

Arya Suhasti on the other hand, having regard to the lack of 
requisite stamina in the Sadhus of his time, preferred taking up 
residence in towns and villages, which was again of much longer duration 
than that allowed to the followers of Jinakalpa. It also appears that 
Arya Suhasti did not prevent his pupils from accepting food offered 
to them by persons in charge of the Royal alms-houses out of what 
came to their share. These keepers of the alms-houses did so as they 
were promised and paid price thereof by the King. Arya Mahigiri 
suspecting this remonstrated with Arya Suhasti, and when the latter 
did not admit his connivance, Arya Mahagiri threatened not to take 
food jointly with Arya Suhasti and his pupils. Arya Suhasti thereupon 
apologised to him and Arya Mahagiri accepted the apology but re¬ 
marked that it was a fault occasioned by the decadent times and left 
the place. Thus arose the separation in food or “Asambhogikata.” 
among different groups of Sadhus. 

JAIN EMPEROR SAMPRATI 

It is a generally accepted historical fact that Emperor Asoka 
had a son Kui^aia (called Suyasas by some Purapas) whose son was 
Samprati (or Sampadi according to the Buddhists). Samprati governed 
Ujjain alias Avanti for a considerable time as a Viceroy during 
the reign of Asoka. According to the Buddhist sources Sampad! was 
the heir apparent during the life time of Emperor Asoka and during 
the last illness of Asoka prevented the latter from entirely squandering 
away the Royal treasury by making very huge gifts of crores <rf gold 
coins to the Buddhist monastery KurkutirSima, He vias crowned King. 
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on the death of Asoka.(See DivyivadSna, * XXIX AvadSna, pp. 430-433. 
See also Bodhisattv5vadana Kalpalat£l, Pallava 74, vv. 8-12 p. 597). 

MatsyapurSua (Adh. 272) which is considered the most reliable 
among PurS^as, mentions Saptati i. e. Samprati as the grand-sori of 
A^ka and that he ruled for 10 years, and that Dasaratha, his son 
(i. e. Asoka’s son) for eight years. The only other PurJltja which men¬ 
tions Dasaratha is VisnupurS^a. It mentions ‘Samyuta’ (i. e. Samprati) 
as his successor. BhSgavata, V5yu and BrahmandapurSpa do not 
mention Dasaratha at all. BhSgavata mentions Sangata and Brahmi- 
ndapur&iia mentions BandhupSlita instead as successor to Suyasas alias 
Kusala or KunSla. It would appear from this confusion thatPuratjas gene¬ 
rally had no reliable tradition or exact information about Maurya Kings 
subsequent to Asoka. According to the Jain tradition ^ Samprati was 
a great emperor and his kingdom extended in the north beyond Taksa- 
silSl and in the south included Andhra and Dramila or Dravidian 
territory. This Samprati saw Arya Suhasti when the latter was going 
in a religious procession (RathayStra) at Ujjain or Vidisi (modern 
Besnagar or Bhils& a town about 120 miles to the East of Ujjain). 
He thereupon interviewed him. Being impressed by the deep and 
wonderful knowledge and religious discourse of Arya Suhasti, Samprati 
embraced jainism. His life since that time shows his great zeal for 


According to Rhys David Divyivadina appears to have been written about 3rd 
century A.D. 

X The earlier references to King Samprati are as follows: Brhatkalpabha?ya (circa 
6th century A.D.), Udde^ 1., vv. 3275-3289, Vol. Ill, pp. 917—921; BrbalkalpacQmi 
p. 22; Viae§ava§yakabhasya (circa 645 A.D.), V. 861 and commentaries thereon. See 
Niflthabha§ya and NiaithacQrpi, V UddeSa,(circa 6th and 7th centuries respectively), 
p. 191 (Ms.), and p. 437 s.y. 1995 edn. 

^ I 
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Jainism. He is credit^ with building numerous Jain temples throughout 
his kingdom and installing idols of Jina. Magnificent processions with 
the idol of Jina carried in a chariot used to be taken out not only 
by Samprati but also by kings under his suzerainty. Special worship 
used to be performed in Jain temples on such occasions. J By his influ¬ 
ence he spread Jainism throughout his kingdom § and made through 
missionary activities even border countries fit for the visit and stay of 
Jain Sadhus. The missionaries went there dressed like Jain SSdhus and 
instructed the people there into the practices of Jain Sadhus and the 
rules regulating their mode of obtaining food and other necessities* 

J i 

§ 4 3rNTi NifR, mwiNl i 

^ ^ trei ^ fniaJfSWII foWo.RTo ^^<5^ 

* Some important later Jain references to Samprati are: 

1. YaSodevasflri’s commentary on Devagupticirya’s Navatattva-Prakaratja (1174 
Vikrama era) describes the life and doings of Samprati (pp. 4 to 12). 

2. Maladhiri Sri HemacandrasQri’s Puspam&l&-PrakaraUa wi .h his own commentary 
(12th century Vikrama era) v. 244, P. 426. 

3. Sri Hemacandricirya's PariSi$tha Parvan (13th century Vikrama era). 

4. Dharmagho^asuri’s R$imandula Prakaraua v. 184(1328Vikrama era);commentary 
on ditto by Sri Padmamandiragaui. 

5. Satrunjaya Kalpa by Sri Dlrarmagho^asuri (14th century Vikrama era). 

^ 6. Satrunjaya Kalpa by Sri JinaprabhasQri v. 35 (14th century Vikrama era). 

7. Kakkasuri’s Nibhinandana Jinoddh&ra-Prabandha (1393 Vikrama era) III, v. 100. 

8. &i JayaSekharasQri’s Prabodha CintSmaUi (1462 Vikrama era), Adh. VI vv. 77 
to 80. 

9. Sri Ratnamandiragaui's Upade^tarangiui (Circa 1517 Vikramaera)pp. 104-107. 

10. Sri JinasundarasQri's Dipilika-Kalpa (1483 Vikrama era). 

11. Sri Subha^ilagaui's Sri Bharateivara B&hubalivrtti (1509 Vikrama era) pp. 168 
to 173. 

12. KalpadipikH p. 144 A (1677 Vikrama era). 
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European historians like Vincent Smith think that Maurya King¬ 
dom was perhaps divided on the death of Asoka between Dasartha 
and Samprati, the former taking the eastern and the latter the western 
provinces; but the fact that PurSnas mention the name of Samprati 
amongst rulers of Magadha contradicts such a conclusion. Further, 
Buddhist works like DivySvadana state that Samprati succeeded to the 
throne of Asoka and was crowned as king on the death of Asoka. 
Even the inscriptions of NSgarjuna hills recording gift of three caves 
by Dasaratha to Ajivikas do not say that Dasaratha was the successor 
of Asoka nor do they bear any date. Further the inscriptions do not 
describe Da^ratha as a Maurya. He is there styled ‘the beloved of the 
gods’ This is the only phrase which may lead one to consider 

that Da^ratha might possibly be a Maurya. If we take the Buddhist and 
Jain evidence together it definitely proves that Samprati was the successor 
of Asoka. We have considered it necessary to go rather in details into 
this question as the meeting of Samprati with Arya Suhasti and his 
efforts for the spread of Jainism as detailed above form the central plank 
in the history of the CaityavSsis. Although the Caityavisis as a body 
came to be organized much later, Caityavasa and various lax practices 
found with it had already taken roots about this time# and gradually grew 
and gathered strength by about the 2nd century of the Vikrama era. 


13. Kalpasutra’s commentaries: Kiratjivali (1628 Vikrama era) p. 165, Kalpalati 
(1685 Vikrama era) p.224, and Subodhika (1696 Vikrama era) p. 163 B-all being 
of the 17th century Vikrama era. 

14. Up&dhy&ya Sri Samayasundara’s Ghanghani or DhandhSni Ththa Stotra which 
records finds of idols of Samprati on Jetha Sud 11th 1662 Vikrama era, P. 178 
Sri Jain Svetimbara Conference Herald Vol. XIV, Nos. 4 to 6 

15. Vijayalaksmisuri’s Upade5apras«lda (19th century Vikrama era). 

*■ Even Vincent Smith admits that “there is no clear evidence to support this hypo¬ 
thesis.” P. 181 Early History of India. 

* Arya Manga a contemporary of Sri KilakScSrya being fond of rich food remained 
at Mathuri continuously for a long period till he died there and became Yaksa. He 
is cited as an instance of lax practice although he was otherwise a great Achirya. 
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PERIOD AFTER SAMPRATI 

The innumerable temples constructed and the far more innu¬ 
merable idols installed in the most ^stant parts of Samprati’s kingdom 
might have found from amongst those who were freshly converted to 
Jainism necessary worshippers and care-takers not only during his 
reign but also for some time thereafter. Ultimately however the duty 
must have devolved upon those who were hereditarily Jains, and where 
they were very few or non-existant the Jain SSdhus must have been 
compelled to take upon themselves the care of the temples. Many of 
these temples were built in far distant parts of Samprati’s kingdom, to 
travel where, the Jain S&dhus must have experienced great hardships. 
Gradually, those SSdhus who were not very self-sacrificing constantly to 
undertake travels in strict accordance with the letter of the rules of 
conduct for them must have remained near about such temples for 
longer periods and must have ultimately taken up their residence in 
temples themselves. This must have of course taken finally to crys¬ 
tallize obout a couple of centuries. There must have been also forces 
of ideal SSdhus trying to check and counteract this downward ten¬ 
dency. In fact we find such efforts in the biography of Sri Vajraswami. 
How the times aided this downward tendency can be seen from the 
occurrence of several famines including three long famines * since 
Nirvana of Sri Mahivira each extending over a period of twelve years, 
which devastated the land and annihilated men and animals and put an 
end to .all culture. The wonder is that good conduct, learning and 
culture at all survived these recurring long famkies. All the same they 
took their toll; and we find the best of S&dhus fasting unto death 
with Sri Vajraswami. 

Before we deal with the life of Sri Vajraswami we would briefly 
describe the times after Samprati as evidenced, by history. Within 50 

* The first occured a little prior to the death of §rl Bhadrab&hu i.e. 170 years after 
Sri Mah&vira’s Nirvipa and the second a little prior to the death of Sri Vajrassriini 
584 Vlra era and the third was about 980 Vlra era. 
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years from the death of Asoka Pusyamitra Sunga, the greatest oppre- 
sser of the Buddhists and Jains, usurped the throne of Magadha by 
slaying his master Brhadratha. His dynasty ruled from 184 B. C. to 
about 72 B.C. until the murder of Devabhuti the last king of the dynasty. 
In such mad persecution and dire calamity Jains must have naturally 
resorted to the AchSryas noted for their magical prowess and great Ma- 
ntrasiddhaslikeSusthita, Supratibuddha, AryaRohapa, Priyagranthisuri, 
VidySdhara Gopila Revatimitra, KSLlakacarya, Srlgupta, Aryakhaputi- 
c5rya and Up5dhy5ya Mahendra did or must have done what they could 
to protect the Jain fold. The effect of all this was however to increase 
the value of MSLntrikas immeasurably in the eye of the people and 
therefore also in the eye of the S&dhus. Protection of Sangha and Caityas 
became the main duty of all whether laymen or monks. The importance 
of royal friendship and favour were also considered necessary at first 
for the protection and then for the spread of the Jain faith. 

From all these necessities and the resulting atmosphere arose 
the CaityavSsis. 

SrI vajraswAmi 

In the biography of Sri VajraswSmi we find that he also for 
some time made exception to the ideal rules of conduct for Sadhus 
and foi* a time helped his pupils with food obtained by his magical 
powers. We also find that employing Pata-VidyS he removed the 
whole of the Jain Sangha from a town afflicted with famine, and 
carried the whole body flying over to another place named Puri. 
Further though a Jain Sadhu is not permitted to touch a flower even 
for worship of Jain idols, Sri VajraswSmi through his flying-lore flew 
over from place to place gathered flowers and brought them down for 

X 8rt KalyiUavijaya identifies him with Kalki. 

♦ Vidyidhara was not merely his family-name, as his family-name (Gotra) is addi¬ 
tionally mentioned as KiSyapa. He was therefore very probably a Vidyisiddha and 
-SO caine to be known as Vidyidhara and started Vidyadhari SakhS of Sidhus. 
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being used for worship in Jain temples. The later SSldhus took all 
these as precedents and justification for their own laxity. They never 
cared however to take a lesson from his conduct in preferring death 
to taking food obtained through magic, but as mentioned in Avasyaka 
Niryukti vv. 1179-81 they preached that even SSdhus should worship 
Jain idols with flowers and other materials (i.e. perform Dravya-Puj5) 
from the said example of Sri VajraswSmi and that such worship was 
one of the causes leading to salvation. They thus defended their own 
laxity. It may be assumed that till Vajraswami there was no Caitya- 
v5sa,but extreme devotedness to Caityas does appear from his biography. 
He is credited with deciphering of the flying-lore, through his mira¬ 
culous intellectual power, from ‘Mahaparijna-Adhyayana’ of Sri 
Acarangasutra.* He is said to have incorporated ‘Pancamangala 
Mahasruta Skandha’ i.e. the sacred Panca Parmesti Mantra (which was 
formerly an independent Sutra) in Mulasutras. It also appears as 
already stated that Sri Vajraswami separated Vardhamana Vidya 
from Surimantra.+ It appears from Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s Vividha Tirtha- 
kalpa that Sri Vajraswami rearranged certain works extracted by Sri 
Bhadrabahu from Kalpaprabhrta and also extracted others from 
Vijjapahuda which was a summary by Sri Bhadrabahu from the 10th 
Purva. These are said to have been abridged by Sri Padaliptasuri. All 
these facts go to show Vajraswami’s great interest and proficiency in 
Vidyas and Mantras. It must also be remembered that according to 
Svetambara tradition, he was the last Acharya versed in the ten 
Purvas, the tenth Purva being the Purva relating to Vidyas and 


II fsTgRii, v^MI 

6ri Munisundarasuri praises Sri Vajrasw5mi thus: 

“«n sw ^ «i: SRigiq «« *i%: I 

«nfq5i %^iii II 

4 Sri C indrasena Kfamt^ramana, probably the grand pupil of Sri Vajraswfimi, a great 
Mantrika is considered by some to have done this. , . 
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Mantras. ^ As such AchSrya he was expected to summarise or cull 
out important matters from the Purva in which he was the last man 
versed. Naturally, therefore, to VajraswSmi are ascribed such works 
in the nature of summaries from the Purva literature styled 
PrSbhrtas. He was such a great Mantrasiddha that his name like 
that of Sri GautamaswSmi is invoked for obtaining food and other 
necessaries of life.§ 

We have described above (pp. 152 ff. supra) SSrupikas and 
Siddhaputras. It would appear that they were in existence much prior 
to the rise of CaityavS,sis and were probably concerned with the 
preservation and carrying on of the MSntric and Naimittika tradition 
of the ancient ParsvSpatyas and Naimittikas. They also appear to 
have existed side by side with CaityavSsis as appears from SriHari- 
bhadrasuri’s Sambodha Prakarana. All the same they influenced 
Caityavisi practices both being practitioners of Mantra, Vidya and 
Nimitta. The real difference between Caityavasis on the one hand 
and SSrupikas and Siddhaputras on the other is that the former in¬ 
spite of some of their lax practices were SSdhus while the latter were 
not. As Sadhus, CaityavSsis had their predecessors in the five kinds 
of lax Sadhus (of whom Kusilas practised Vidyas, Mantras and 


X Yativr§abha the author of Tiloyapannatti, a work well-known amongst the Digam- 
bara Jains, refers to ‘Vairajasa’as the last of Pahtjtasamaijasfv. 70);andProf. Hir&l&l 
Jain of Amraoati the learned author of the Introduction to and one of the Editors of 
§atkhau4igama considers that this reference may be to Arya Vaira mentioned in 
Svetambara works as the latter mention him as possessed of PaddnusSri Labdhi a 
miraculous power connected with intellect, which quality is also included in the term 
Pahuasamaua see AvaSyaka-Niryukti V. 767 eiSJWlpr I 

n^fit ii” 

§ The Mantra is: ‘5 swl 

+ Hemacandr2cirya describes Narada as a Siddhaputrawho would break up a sacrifice 
if the idol of Sri Jina were not kept underneath the sacrificial post. See Pari5i?tha 
•Parva, biography of Sri PrabhavasQri. 
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Nimitta *) and PSrsvSpatyas above described As practice of Mantras 
and Vidy&s required certain facilities for S&dhan&, so they took their 
clue from P3rsv&patyas. It would appear that as Sr! PilrsvanStha 
was especially worshipped by PSrsvSpatyas he came to be the M3lntric 
deity par excellence of Jain Mantrikas. 

As the Sadhus became more and more associated with temples, 
they naturally took part in the rites and ceremonies relating thereto 
as also in the installation ceremonies in performing which Mantras are 
usually recited. Taking part in such rites accompanied by Mantric 
recital, in the eye of the public, they came to be considered masters 
of magical lores. As men of the world wished for health, wealth and 
happiness, the aid of such Sadhus must have been freely sought but 
restrictedly given. Various facts which appear to have contributed to 
the development of Caityavasa and its lax practices can be easily 
gathered from the biographies of some of the prominent Acharyas of 
olden times. 

We have noted above at pp. 174-175 how, the pupils of Arya- 
suhasti, Sri Susthita and Sri Supratibuddha came to be known as Kau- 
tika and Mantravada gained impetus with them. Arya Rohaiia was also 
a pupil of Arya Suhasti and was a Mantra-siddha as shown below. Next 
came Priyagranthisuri whose Mantric achievements are described at 
P. 174 supra. Vidyadhara Gopala and other Mantrasiddhas, who flou¬ 
rished about this time, we have already mentioned above. 

All of them were famous as Mantravadis and Mantravada was 
one of the chief factors that helped the progress of Caityavasa. An¬ 
other factor was the establishment of contact with kings and through 
them realization of the ambition to spread Jainism. The effect was. 
that the contact of Acharyas with the rulers of the land culminated 


* See Sambodha-prakaraua p. 13 v. 16. 

I 
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usually into such intimate relations that the AchSryas commenced 
accepting emblems of royal honour such as palanquin, elephant, horse, 
chowries etc. They thus became lax in observing the rules of conduct 
for SSldhus. We would give concrete instances. We have already me¬ 
ntioned how it became a practice to give such presents when AchSrya- 
ship was conferred upon a SSdhu as recorded in Nirvipakalika of 
Pidaliptasuri. Padaliptasuri himself had come in intimate contact 
with king Muru^da of PStliputra as also king Hala or some other 
king of Satavihana Dynasty. He is also known to have possessed 
magical powers. A verse recording this fact is found in Nisitha Bhasya: 
sTf 5ir5 •njfufSr ^ngaifilr «nfen8iV wnif i 

He used to visit five Jaina Tirthas flying daily. He was a poet, a 
novelist (having written the first novel Tarangavati), and knew astrology 
and other branches of Nimitta Sastra (science of Divination). In Ga- 
thasaptas'atl are found several verses ascribed to him (Palitta). He 
composed ‘Prasna Prakasa’, a work on astrological mode of answering 
questions as mentioned in Prabhavakacaritra, the Prakrta commentary 
on Jyotiskarandaka (see p. 26 same work with Malayagiri’s commentary), 
and commentary on Kalajnana (i. e. knowing approach of death before 
hand). His only available work is Nirvapakalika already described above. 
According to Kalpacurni Padaliptasuri was a Vacaka. * 

SrI kAlakAcArya 

Some time prior to Padaliptasuri flourished the famous l^ala- 
kacarya, who on abduction of his sister Sadhvi Sarasvati by king Garda- 
bhilla deposed him with the aid of Persian princes. There have been 
other Kalakacaryas before and after him with whom we are not here 
concerned. The Kaiakacarya who deposed king Gardabhilla is said to 
have learnt the science of Divination (Nimittasastra) from Ajivakas and 

* See Introduction to ^atkbau^igama p. 59 where the title 'Mabivicaka:’ is consi¬ 
dered the highest. 
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wrote a comprehensive work containing biographies and stories pertain¬ 
ing to Carit&nuyoga, the first division of Jain literature and also 
started Gandikanuyoga i. e. Prakra^agranthas versifying sutras. He 
also changed Paryusaui Samvatsari from the 5th of the bright half 
of Bhidrapada to the 4th of the bright half of the same month at 
the request of S5tav5hana the king of PratisthSnapura. All these facts 
are referred to in Pancakalpacurm, Nis'Ithacurni, Vyavahiracurni 
Avasyakacurni or Kalpacurni. 

With Sri Kalakasuri’s precedent SSdhus realised that when an 
important occasion arose they must have power and be prepared to 
redress the wrong to Sangha and Mantrasiddhis came to be valued 
more and more. 

This deposition of king Gardabhilla by Sri KSlakacSrya was in 
453rd year of Vira era i. e. 17 years prior to the commencement of Vikrama 
era. Sri Revatimitra, Arya Mangu and Arya Samudra were his contem¬ 
poraries. One incident in the life of Sri K5lakac5rya is important to us, 
as it shows his magical powers. It is that when accompanied by Persian 
princes, he came across a kiln where bricks were being baked, the AchSrya 
sprinkled some magical powder on it, which put out the fire and turned the 
clay-bricks into gold-bricks. This supplied the Acharya and the Persian 
princes with sinews of war. It appears from the life of Sri K&lak&cSrya 
that although he was strict in observance of the rules of conduct for 
SSdhus, he was bold and courageous enough to make a great exception, 
when he saw in the abduction of his ascetic-sister by the king Garda¬ 
bhilla an insult to the Jain religion, and a danger to the Sangha, and 
went the length of leading an army and deposing the king. His 
example must have been looked upon by his contemporaries as well 
as successors with greatest regard and admiration. The real significance 
of the incident is that it must have impressed on SSdhus the very 
great necessity of possessing magical powers, by which even a king 


* According to some this was by a later K&lakftc&rya who flourished about 930 or 
993 Vfra era and the King concerned was Dhruvasena of Anandpur alias Vadnagar. 
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could be punished, if such an occasion arose. This must have given 
a great impetus to the practice of Mantras and acquisition of mira¬ 
culous powers, 

Arya KHAPUTAcArya 

We see the same thing in the life of VidyScakravarti * (Universal 
monarch of magical lores) Aryakhaput5c5rya, He flourished about the 
same time but must have been a younger contemporary of Kalakac5rya. 
He died about the 484th of the Vira era, and was a contemporary 
of Balamitra and BhSnumitra, Kings of Broach, who were the sons 
of the famous KalakScarya’s sister. As stated by the writer at page 
1 lA of his introduction to Nirvanakalika, “about the time the Buddhists 
had great influence in various courts of India and controversies between 
Buddhists on one side and Jains on the other were very common. 
Aryakhaputacarya and Upadhyaya Devendra(Mahendra)his pupil were 
Jain Sadhus well known for their learning and accomplishments in 
magical lores. One Buddhist from Gudasastrapura, who was defeated by 
a Jain Sadhu in a controversy before the King of Broach, died and 
became a malevolent spirit and began troubling the Jains. The services 
of Aryakhaputacarya were requisitioned, and by his prowess he made 
the Buddhist Yaksa (spirit) do his bidding and follow him out of the 
town. The king was thus won over, and the spirit gave up harassing 
the Jains. Devendra (Mahendra) similarly punsihed the jealous 
Brahmins in the Court of King Dahada at Patliputra by twisting 

* See Vi5e§ava^yakabh5§ya: 

He Who is accomplished even in one great Vidyi like VidySsiddha Arya KhaputacSrya 
is one who is accomplished i. e. adept in Vidyas or the universal monarch of the 
magical lores. Similarly verses 933 and 934 ibid say that one who is accomplished in 
a principal Mantra or several or all Mantras is a Mantrasiddlia like the Sadhu who 
drew away columns of a royal palace and one versed in important magical powders 
or applications is a Drvyasiddha like Arya Samiti, the maternal uncle of Sri Vajra- 
swSmi» who divided the river Bena to cross over to the other shore. 
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back the faces of the Brahmins by his magical prowess. When 
they promised to become Jain ascetics they were released and the 
Kng thenceforth never insisted on the Jain SSdhus bowing to the 
Brahmin householders. Both these preceptor and pupil were respectively 
versed in “Vidya-PShuda" and “Siddha-Pihuda” ”. The said Aryakha- 
put5c5rya thus acquired great fame by protection of the ancient Jain 
Tirtha at Broach known as AsvSvabodha against the Buddhists. We may 
mention here that AryakhaputacSrya has been mentioned as a VidyS- 
siddha twice in Nisithacurni. Sri Kalyanavijaya suggests that Dahada 
might be Devabhuti, the last king of the Sunga dynasty who died in 
or about 72 B. C. 

MANTRASIDDHAS 

According to a statement in Surimantrakalpa Revatl (Circa 414 
-450Vlra era), Rohinl-really Rohapa, a pupil of Arya Suhasti, (Circa 300 
VIra era), Nagarjuna, (Circa 813 to 891 Vlra era) Arya khaputacarya 
(Circa 484 VIra era) and Yasobhadraare the five Acharyas who are known 
as Mantrasiddhas obeisance to whom aids worshippers in acquisition 
of Mantrasiddhis. ^ Revatl is most probably Revatiinitra who was a 
Yugapradhana-leader of the age, a famous Anuyogacarya contemporary 
with Kaiakacarya (who deposed Gardabhilla), and flourished circa 
414-450 VIra era. No details of his life are known. 

Arya ROHAijrA 

“Rohipl” as such we are unable to identify. It is probably a 
corruption of ‘Roha^a’ by some scribe owing to the name of Vidyadevi 
RohitJii being well-known and as it follows ‘Revatl’ which was possibly 
misapprehended as the name of a female. 

This must be so because Acl^aryaship is not conferred on a 
female ascetic. We find in cme of the Mathura inscriptions mention 

* See AvaiyakasUtra p. 509 A: I 

ii 

*■ There has been a later Revatimitra who flourished circa 676 to 735 VIra era. 
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of one Arya Roha^a who founded a school-ga^a. (See page 179 ‘On 
the Authenticity of the Jain Tradition’ by G. Buhler). The said 
iniscription is dated 98th year of king Vasudeva, i. e., the 2nd 
century A. D. and refers to Arya Devadattagaiji who belonged to the 
Ga^a or Kula founded by Arya Rohapa. It means that Arya Rohaija 
must have been a spiritual ancestor of Arya Devadatta. So considera¬ 
ble time must have passed between Arya Rohana and Arya Devadatta. 
It appears from the same inscription that he must have also started 
‘ParihSsaka’ Kula and ‘PaurpapatrikS’ Sakha mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion. Arya Rohapais mentioned in SthavirSlvali of Kalpasutra p. 166 
(Devachand LalbhSi Edn. with Subodhikavrtti) as the first of the 12 
pupils of Arya Suhasti. It is also stated therein that he started Uddeha 
gapa which had four SakhSs and six Kulas including Paurpapatrika 
Sakha and Parihasaka Kula mentioned in the inscription. We have 
no more information about Arya Rohana. 

Aryakhaputacarya, we have already described. 

SrI nAgArjuna 

Sri Nagarjuna here referred to could not have been the Rasa- 
Siddha* or alchemist who learnt the ingredients of Padalepa (i. e. foot 
application) for flying from Sri Padaliptasuri as he is not known to have 
been initiated as a Jain Sadhu. He could not therefore have acquired 
accomplishment in Surimantra which is communicated by a preceptor 
to pupil only on conferment of Acharyaship on him. He must be the 
famous Acharya Nagarjuna (circa 813 to 891 Vira era) who is re¬ 
sponsible for the Vallabhi Vacana of the sacred scriptures of the 
Jains contemporaneously with Skandilacarya (circa 827 to 840 Vira era) 
who was responsible for the Mathuri V5cana and who is said to be of 
same spiritual line viz. Vidyadhara as that of Padaliptasuri. There 
have been several Nagarjunas and the one who started the Madhya- 
maka school of Buddhists has nothing to do- with Nagarjuna of Vallabhi 

One who can convert base metals into gold with the help of special mercurial 

preparations. 
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VScanS. There was also a later Buddhist TSntrika named NSgSrjuna, 
who flourished in the 7th century of the Christian era. Kaksaputa and 
Ascaryayogaratnamila ascribed to NSgSrjuna are claimed to be the 
works of the Buddhist T5ntrika Nag5rjuna. 

SrI YASobhadkasCri 

We make some observations about Sri Yasobhadrasuri at this 
place as he is one of the five Mantrasiddhas mentioned above although 
he flourished so late as the 10th century of the Vikrama era. 

Sri Yasobhadrasuri belonged to SSndera Gaccha and was not 
therefore a member of CaityavSsi Gaccha. He was however very 
famous as a MantravSdi. He was the pupil of Sri Isvarasuri. He was 
born of PrSgvit parents S5pu (of NSrSyapa Gotra) and Gupi. His 
name was Sudharma. He lived with his parents at the Village of 
Pal&si in Rohai Khanda near Mt. Abu, As a child he took an ink¬ 
pot of a Brahmin co-pupil and accidentally broke it while replacing 
it. The Brahmin student insisted upon the identical ink-pot being 
returned. The demand could not possibly be satisfied by Sudharma 
and the Brahmin student vowed that he would eat rice-meal in the 
skull of Sudharma. The latter retorted “If 1 am a true Bania I would 
kill you even if dead.” The said Isvarasuri being in quest of a good 
pupil worshipped a deity named Badari who informed him that the 
said Sudharma was a fit pupil to be initiated and become his successor. 
Thereupon Isvarsuri came to PalSsi village and initiated the said 
Sudharma. Then they went to MudShada town and AchSryaship was 
there conferred on Sudharma, and at the time his name was changed to 
Yasobhadrasuri and Badaridevi promised to help him. Then they came 
to Pali for stay during the monsoon when the Sun-god was pleased 
with Yasobhadrasuri and gave him a boon promising to fulfil all his 
desires. Isvarasuri died there during the monsoon and as soon as it 
was over Yasobhadrasuri with his co-pupil Balibhadrasuri went to 
Sandera and there in a new temple installed the idol of Sri Sre- 
yarjsanatha in s.y. 969. In the same year as a result of Yosobhadra- 
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suri’s preaching another temple was constructed at Mudahada. In the 
Sangha-dinner given at SSndera on the occasion of the installation 
ceremony Ghee (clarified butter) used for preparing food was exhausted 
owing to a very great number of people unexpectedly attending the 
dinner. The Acharya, at the request of Dhanraja the leading layman 
managing the function, through the aid of VIras (Powerful Mantric deities) 
obtained ‘Ghee’ immediately from Pali though much distant. On the 
third day Dhanraja reached Pali and offered to pay for the ‘Ghee’ to 
the merchant there. The latter having learnt the object for which 
it was utilised refused to take the moneys and the same were given 
in charity at Pali by Dhanraja. Yasobhadrasuri visited Ahada, 
Khamapura, Karhetaka, Kaviiana, Bhesura and other places and by 
his preachings made many to embrace the Jain faith. Yasobhadrasuri 
came from Chitor to Ahada i.e. Aghata at the request of the mini¬ 
ster of Ahada and installed the idol of Sri P5rsvanS.tha in the temple 
constructed there. The said Balibhadrasuri cured the Queen of Ahada 
who was possessed by a malignant spirit named Revatl. Ultimately he 
came to NadalSi for stay during monsoon. The Brahmin student being 
too poor to maintain himself became pupil of a KanafattS Yogi (i.e. a 
follower of Nitha Yogis, one who puts on big thick rings in large 
holes made in the centre of the ears) and learned black magic. Searching 
for the Bania student he came upto NSdalai and came to the place 
where the AchSrya was preaching. He produced serpents from his 
matted hair and there was a panic amongst the hearers there. 
The AchSrya recognising him as his old co-pupil produced with 
the aid of Badar! deity from strips of his mouth-cloth mungeese and 
the serpents immediately disappeared. The Yogi thus baulked of 
his object went away thoroughly disappointed. Then there was a 
competition betw'een the two to bring temples from other towns 
and the Acharya brought down from Kantinagara and Vallabhi towns 
the temple of Sri Rsabha and the Yogi brought down a temple of 
Sambhu. Then the Yogi made the faces of the Jain idols distorted 
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and the AchSiya by giving them bath of MSntric-waters restored them 
to their original appearance. Then the Yogi made the columns and 
the seats in the temple quake and the AchSrya stabilized them 
with his magical powers and brought down the cupola from the turret 
of the temple of Sambhu. Yasobhadrasuri died in 971 Vikrama era 
according to Viravamsivali but 1029 Vikrama era according to 
“Aitihisika RSsa Sangraha Part I”. When his body was placed on the 
burning pyre the Yogi brought down rains to extinguish the fire and 
obtain the natural gem from the skull of the AchSrya, but the rain 
was intercepted by a cover raised on the pyre and BadaridevI, who 
was angry at the hostility of the Yogi even to the dead Achirya, 
threw him on the burning pyre and he died. 

Sri KalySnavijaya says at page 73 of his introducion to Pra- 
bhSlvakacaritra that according to PattSLvalis Caityavasis arose in 882 
Vira era, i. e. 412 Vikrama era but that really it is the date when they 
had gathered great strength and much power and influence and had 
outnumbered SSdaus who were observing strictly the rules of conduct 
laid down in the scriptures for them. He further says that according to 
statements in BhSlsyas and Cumis on Jain Sutras CaityavJlsis appear to 
have been in existence even before the said date. That the decadent 
times helped the growth of Caityavisis would appear to be probable 
from the fact that according to Vincent Smith “The period between 
the extinction of the KushSn and Andhra dynasties about 220 or 230 
A. D., and the rise of the imperial Gupta dynasty, nearly a century 
later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of Indian history.” 
(P. 257 Early History of India). 

SrI mAnadevasOri 

Sri Minadevasuri flourished from the end of the 2nd century 
to 261 Vikrama era. His grand preceptor Devasuri, before Achftrya- 
ship was conferred on him by Sarvadevasuri, was known as UpftdhySlya 
Devachandra and managed the temple of Sri Mah&vira at Kora^tsiItA 
alias Koratft in M&rwfir. This, if true, establishes the existence of 
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Caityavisis in the beginning of the 3rd century of Vikrama era, 
Manadevasuri having died about 261 Vikrama era. 

At the instance of Sri Sarvadevasuri, UpadhySya Devachandra 
gave up the management of the temple and commenced observing the 
rules of conduct for the ideal Sadhu, and ultimately Acharyaship was 
conferred on him. It is said in the biography of Sri Manadevasuri that in 
his time there were 500 Jain temples at Taksasila (Taxila) and that 
there was a great population of the Jains at that place. Once there was 
a great epidemic at Taksasila and the Jain Sangha having assembled 
to learn the cause thereof audits remedy was informed by the Sasanadevi 
that the only remedy was to approach Sri Manadevasuri at Nandol in 
Marwar. Sri Manadevasuri was suchaMantrasiddha that deities Jaya and 
Vijaya used to remain in attendance upon him. Sri Mandevasuri having 
been requested to help the Sangha composed Santistava containing Ma- 
ntradhiraja (Mantra of Sri Parsvanatha as propounded by Kamatha) and 
Mantra of Sri Santinatha and informed the representative Viracandra, 
who had come there at the instance of the Sangha of Taksasila, that the 
epidemic would end and would not harm those who would recite the said 
Stotra and sprinkle round about their residence water over which the hymn 
was recited. The said Stotra is now known as Laghusanti to distinguish 
it from the Brhadsanti (big Santi) of Vadivetala Santisuri. He has also 
composed a Surimantra-Stotra published in appendix A hereto. There 
was a later Mandevasuri a contemporary and friend of SriHaribhadrasuri, 
about whom it is said that he having forgotten Surimantra learnt it 
again from Sri Ambikadevl. 

As it would be interesting to investigate since when the Sadhus 
commenced taking up residence in temples, we would note here the 
following facts. 

At page 318 B of Avasyakasutra with Haribhadrasuri’s com- 
mentrary, it is stated that Srlguptacarya (Circa 533-548 Vira era) re¬ 
sided at a temple (of Vyantara deity) named Bhutagrha or Bhutaguhft 
in the town named Antaranjika. This gives us a clue to the practice 
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of Jain Sadhus taking up residence in Caityas or temples of non-Jain* 
deities before they commenced doing so in Jain Caityas. Srigupta was 
an Up5dhy5ya and should not be confounded with a pupil of Arya 
Suhasti bearing the same name. This Srigupta was versed in several 
Vidyis, and taught them to his pupil Rohagupta, who had accepted the 
open challenge of an ascetic for a religious controversy. The said pupil 
succeeded in the bout both intellectual as well as magical. He would not 
however admit at the instance of his said preceptor Srigupta that Jains 
did not believe in the TrirSlsika principles propounded by him as a 
stratagem to defeat his shrewd adversary and was driven out of the 
fold. We may, therefore, infer that sometime after expiry of Vajra- 
sw&mi in the 2nd century of Vikrama era CaityavSsa became common 
and continued to be more common until it gathered great strength 
about s. y. 412 as noted in PattSvalis, and as noted in the biography 
of Sri Siddhasen3,c5.rya the latter accepted palanquin and elephant 
from king Devap3,la. 

SrI siddhasena divAkara 

Sri SiddhasenScarya was a grand-pupil of Skandilacirya, famous 
for Mathurlv5can5. He must be therefore taken to have flourished 
not earlier than the 5th century of Vikrama era. Some put him down 
even to the 5th or 6th century A. D. He wrote a BhSsya or a versified 
commentary on Nisitha Sutra. His name also occurs in Mahanisitha- 
sutra. He is referred to in Nisithacurni, which is a work of the 7th 
century of the Vikrama era, as SiddhasenaksamSlsramana and Siddha- 


See Jnitidbarmakath&nga P. 107 A for practice of Jain Sadhus taking up residence 
temporarily. The places mentioned include Devakulas i. e. Caityas which there mean 
non-Jain temples; “gsf! 

%ri’wg*i%ii:n”i.e.OhSuka! 

that is harmless (not involving injury to living beings) residence which is taken up 
by us in gardens, parks, temples, meeting-places and places for supplying drinking 
water, not frequented by women and eunuchs, where seats, sleeping boards and grass 
beds are only borrowed for use. 
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senSyariya. From several references in the same work it appears that he 
must have written BhSsyas or commentaries on the Jain canon. At one 
place in Nisithacurni, it is stated that he created horses by a magical 
process contained in YoniprSbhrta. It is also stated about him that 
from a column at Chitor, he obtained a book on magic and read a 
page containing methods to prepare gold from base metals and 
create warriors. It really means that the AchSrya was versed in ma¬ 
gical lores and that he helped a king-friend to overcome his enemies. 
That is the reason why he got the name of Siddhasena i. e. one 
possessed of magical army. He also composed the famous Kalyapa- 
mandira stotra, which he recited, when a king insisted on his making 
obeisance to MahSdeva, and on his reciting the 13th verse, there 
appeared the idol of Sri ParsvanStha from out of the phallic Siva. A 
MSlntrika hymn imitating Sakrastava praising Sri Jina by various epi¬ 
thets is also ascribed to him. ^ At the beginning of his life he expressed 
a desire to translate all Prakrta scriptures into Sanskrit, which offended 
his preceptor and the Sangha and he was excommunicated for twelve 
years, the condition of re-admission being that he should do some¬ 
thing, by which the reputation of the Jain religion may be greatly 
enhanced in the estimation of others. He fulfilled the condition. He 
was since known as DivSkara. He was a great poet and composed 
DvSltrimsikSs. He was a great controversialist and composed the famous 
Sanmatitarka. He made several kings accept Jain faith by his magical 
prowess and he was thereupon re-admitted to the Jain fold. There is 
no doubt that in his time CaityavSsis had already gathered great 
strength, otherwise an AchSrya of his attainment would not have dared 
to ride an elephant and use a palanquin. It would also appear that 
Caityav&sa and MantravSda were going hand in hand. 

SrI mallavAdisOri 

In the biography of the famous logician Sri Mallavadisuri who 

>»See BhaktSmaridistotratryamCDevachand Lalbhai Edn.No.79) PP. 242-245. Note 
the epithets ‘Sarvamantramayiya’ and ‘SiddhaseD&dhin&th&ya' given to Sri Jina. 
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flourished in the 5th century of Vikrama era, it is stated that he 
conquered in debate the Bauddhas and their Vyantaras* (deities) 8^^ 
It is said that this Mallav5.disuri had obtained a boon from Sarasvat! 
after six months worship in the cave of a mountain named Girikhanda. 
He composed NayacakrasSra, by virtue of the said boon, based on the 
single verse which he was allowed to read of the original work on Naya, 
by Sarasvatl. He was thus a great Mantrika. He also wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the famous Sanmatitarka of Sri Siddhasenicarya. 

TEMPLE-BUILDING ACTIVITY IN THE 6th & 7th CENTURIES. 

The importance given to Jain temples from the time of Samprati 
rose gradually; and whenever a Jain Acharya succeeded in bringing 
a king into the Jain fold we find that grand temples were constructed 
at different places by such king. We find great activities of temple¬ 
building going on in Gujarat as a result of the preachings of the 
predecessors of Daksinyacinha the author of Kuvalayamaia in or about 
sixth and seventh centuries of the Vikrama era. In the colophon of 
Kuvalayamaia it is said:-“There are two regions and only two count- 
ries-Uttarapatha and Daksi^apatha; amongst them Uttarapathais the 
country full of learned men. In Uttarapatha there was a prosperous 
tovra named Pavvaiya (Parvatika) on the beautiful shores of the river 
Chandrabhaga (Chenab), which was like the beloved of the Sea with 
a lotus-like face. It was the capital of King Toraraja (v.l. Toramaoa). 
His preceptor Hariguptacarya of Gupta dynasty had taken up his 
residence there. His pupil was the great poet Devagupta. (Devagupta’s 
pupil) Sivacandra Mahattara went on pilgrimage from place to place 
for making obeisance to Jinas. He ultimately stayed like the wish¬ 
granting tree at BhillamSla. His pupil Yaksadatta Gaui, possessing 
qualities of a K^am&sramaQa and a MahSltmS, was very famous. His 
many pupils possessed of miraculous powers of speech, austerity and 
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Strength of soul adorned the country of Gujar&t with temples. Of 
them the chief were NSga, Vinda, Mammata, Durga, Ach&rya Agni- 
&rm9L and the sixth Vatesvara. Vatesvara got a beautiful Jain temple 
constructed at Akasavapra* seeing which even an angry man would 
be calmed. Another pupil of his named TattvScarya was possessed 
of the lustre of austerity and character, with which he destroyed sin 
and darkness of ignorance-true to his name like the Sun; and his 
pupil (Udyotanasuri) bearing the appellation of DSksinyacinha has 
composed this story of Kuvalaymala being inspired by the sight of 
Hridevi. “AchSrya Virabhadra and Haribhadra were his VidySgurus 
the former in respect of sacred scriptures and the latter in respect 
of logic. From a coin found by Cunningham bearing words ‘Sri 
Maharaja Hariguptasya’ on the obverse and a Kalasa with flowers 
i.e. Kumbhakalasa on the reverse, and from the fact that such a 
Kalasa is unmistakably the sign of Jainism, it appears that he must 
be a Jain. As the coin is supposed to belong to the sixth century of 
the Vikram^ era he must probably be the same as HariguptacSrya 
mentioned in the colophon quoted above and a contemporary of the 
famous Toramapa of the Hupas. The readers will note that the 
temple building activity was a special characteristic of Caityavisis 
and that it was thus carried on in the 6th and 7th centuries of the 
Vikrama era. 

* This is modern ‘Vadnagar alias Anandpur in GujarSt* according to Sri Jinavijaya 
but ‘Amarkot alias Ambarkota’ on the border of Sind according to Sri KalySpavijaya. 

* According to Aciradinakara pp. 235 fT. Sri, Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, Buddhi and Lak$ml 
are the six deities who are invoked to bring prosperity to the worshipper. Of the 
well-known six objects of Mintric worship they are worshipped for Pusti: 

ffR: I qlfwBnnil unw 5 ^ It ** See loc. cit. for 

Dhylnas of HrIdevI and the other five deities. 

So, StI BhagavatisCitra, IX Sataka, 1 1 Uddeda, 430 Sutra records a present of the idols 
of these six deities on the occasion of marriage. 
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SrI mAnATU^TGASORI (Circa 7th Century A. D.) 

We then come to Sri MftnatuDgasuri who was a contemporary 
of BS^a and Mayura and composed BhaktSmarastotra to show that 
the Jains also possessed magical powers. Mayura composed his famous 
hymn in praise of the Sun to remove leprosy from which he was 
suffering. Bs^a Vying with him composed his famous hymn Candl- 
^taka in praise of Candi through whose favour his hands and legs 
which had been got amputated were miraculously joined to his body 
as if nothing had happened to him. Minatungasuri was invited by 
the king to his Court at the instance of his minister who had in¬ 
formed the former that the Jains also possessed miraculous powers. 
Manatungasuri when requested in the Court to show some miracle 
said: “Like house-holders we do not do anything of the sort for 
money having taken a vow of poverty, but merely to show that 
Jains are not devoid of such powers I also shall perform a miracle.” 
He asked the king to put him in a prison chained and locked with 
as many locks as he liked. It is said that 48 locks were put on the 
chains and he was locked up in a prison. He then commenced compos¬ 
ing the famous hymn in praise of Lord ]^§abhadeva now known as 
BhaktSmarastotra which originally consisted of 48 verses. As he 
composed and recited each verse one of the locks broke open till 
all of them broke and the prison doors also flew open and he walked 
out amidst the applause of all. He has also composed the famous 
Bhayaharastotra popularly known as Namiupa stotra. It contains the 
famous CintftmaDimantra of Sri PSrsvanitha. It is intended to remove 
all kinds of fear and diseases. He has also composed the famous Panca- 
Parame$ti stotra called *Bhattibbhara* from its first words. This 
Achilrya flourished in the 7th century of the Vikrama era being aeon- 
temporary of the King Sri Har$a. The tendency to impress and win 
over kings through miraculous powers and by their friendship to pro¬ 
pagate the Jain rehgion can be noted in MSnatuAgasuri’s biography. 
His performing the miracle m^titmed above would not be justified 
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according to the strict rules of conduct to be observed by Sftdhus as 
the only exception recognised is that in times of great calamity to 
the Jain fold such powers may be exercised without committing sin. 
Perhaps justification might be urged that the result of the performance 
in the Court would contribute greatly to the spread of Jainism but 
such exception is not recognised in the strict rules of conduct for Jain 
ascetics. It is an illustration of the tendency of the times and in¬ 
fluence of CaityavSlsi Sadhus. 

In brief, temple building activities, recurring famines, foreign 
invasions, internal feuds and unwillingness to undergo hardships inci¬ 
dental to acting upto the ideals of Sidhu’s conduct, Sadhus taking 
up residence in population instead of forests, contact and friendship 
with kings, anxiety to protect Jainism from the onslaughts of rival 
religions, desire to succeed in constant debates, necessity of magical 
powers to meet disputants belonging to rival religions who were reputed 
to be Tantrikas possessing magical powers, all jointly and severally 
contributed to the rise and continuance of the Caityavasis for nearly 
a thousand years. 

SrI HARI13HADR4SOri (Circa 8th Century A.D.) 

We have to note here that at no time during the period 
of nearly one thousand years Caityavasis were so powerful that 
they could completely overwhelm or root out the ideal Sadhus. 
Although the latter were comparatively few in number, they existed 
side by side; and when by sheer strength of character and learning 
a member of the latter class rose to leadership Caityavasis did suffer 
a set-back for a time. The famous Haribhadrasuri is the Acharya 
who so opposed the Caityavasi’s lax practices, although it is said that he 
himself arranged for food being given to the hungry and a conch 
used to be blown inviting the hungry to meals before he would him¬ 
self partake of food-which practice is not in conformity with the vow 
of poverty i.e. not to have any belongings. Some explain this practice 
by saying that it was not Sri Haribhadrasuri himself but a Sravaka- 
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a layman devoted to him who used to distribute food as stated above. 
This HaribhadrasQri appears to have been himself a great Mftntrika. * 
He defeated the Buddhists who were assisted by their Patron-deity 
‘Tftra’ in debate. He had on his side the Jain Amniya deity Sri 
Ambik2 to help him through. There is one tradition about him which 
says that when he learnt of the death of his two favourite pupils, 
who had gone to the Buddhists to learn their scriptures, at the hands 
of the Buddhists he with his great magical powers drew them flying 
through the air to be dropped in a pan of boiling oil but desisted 
when reminded of the sin he was about to commit by his preceptor 
who sent three verses for his benefit showing the consequences of 
such revenge. It is said that he composed his famous “SamarSiccakahS” 
on the basis of the said verses to atone for his sinful resolve. 

The generality of the S&dhus in his times was however un¬ 
willing to undergo the hardships incidental to the ideal ascetic life 
prescribed in the scriptures and took up their residence in particular 
temples and sometimes in separate houses termed Mathas. As already 
noted they had formed themselves into a Gaccha known as CaityavSsi 
Gaccha. Their activities have been well described by Sri Haribhadra- 
suri in his Sambodhaprakararia (pp 13-18). One should not, however, 
from the said description jump to the conclusion that all CaityavSlsis 
were from the beginning so lax in every respect. The fact is that 
once liberties commence to be taken the habit grows and gathers 
strength and what was originally perhaps a venial transgression be¬ 
comes an unpardonable sin. We have not sufficient materials to show 
this development through all its stages. We have noted and would 
note the various exceptions made and liberties taken from time to 
time as appears from the biographies of different Ach&rySs who were 
otherwise great and even now command respect. 

* In bis commentary on Avaiyakasutra at p. 411 he mentions Amb& Ku^inandl and 
Hariuegame$f as instances of Vidyfts and Mantras respectively and Maha-puru$adattft 
as an instance of Mahividyft. 
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SrI SILAGU^ASOri (Circa 8th century A.D.) 

We then come to the times of the famous Sllagu^asuri who 
brought up under his personal care the famous VanarSj of the ChSwdil 
dynasty who founded Anhilapurpitan in s.y. 802. In PrabhSvaka 
Caritra the name of the AchSrya who brought up Vanarij is given 
as Devacandra. This Devacandra was himself a pupil of Sri Sllagupa- 
suri and it might be that he took charge and care of Vanarij under 
the orders of Sri Sllagunasuri. According to the inscription No. 510 in 
the 2nd volume of the Inscriptions collected by Sri Jinavijaya he was 
a pupil of Sllagunasuri ; 

This suggests that the idol bearing the 
inscription was of Sri Devacandrasuri and that he was the preceptor of 
Sri Vanaraj. According to Sri Prabh5vakacaritra, Vanar&j had given 
a writing to the CaityavSsi Sidhus that only those Sadhus who were 
permitted by the Caityavasis should stay in his capital and others 
not so permitted should not stay. Caityavasis were considered as 
Kulgurus (i.e. family-priests of Chawda dynasty) as appears from the 
following Duha (couplet). It also shows that there were other Gacchas 
also at that time such as Sandesara, Chaudasiya (as distinguished 
from Pauixiamikas) and others known to be family-priests of other 
royal dynasties: i 

P. 188 Short History of Jain Literature 
by M. D. Desai. 

SrI bappabhattisCri 

We then come to Sri Bappabhattisuri alias Bhadrakirti. He was 
a great poet and also a great dialectician and has composed several 
stotras of which Caturaviip^ti-Jina-Stuti and hymns to Sarasvati ** and 
SantidevatS only are available. He lived from 800 to 895 Vikrama era. 


*Seeappendix 12 hereto; the hymn referred to in Prabb&vakacaritra is not available. 
He has also written a Saraavati-Mantra-Kalpa. See appendix 12. 
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The most noteworthy feature of his life is his intimate friendship with 
king Ama and that is the reason why he was called Rijapujita. He 
was also friendly with a king named Dharma of Gaudade^ whose 
capital was LaksaDSivati. He was a contemporary of the famous poet 
Vakpatirija. Sri Bappabhatti got temples constructed at Kanoj and 
Gwalior by king Ama. He defeated the Digambaras in a peculiar kind of 
debate which necessitated possession of great magical powers on the 
question of the right of precedence in worship at and the ownership 
of the Girinar Tirtha. It also appears that Sri Bappabhatti and his 
co-pupils used to reside in Jain temples. Bappabhatti and his pupils are 
said to have resided in a temple named Amavihara. He composed 
52 literary Prabandhas one of them being Taragapa reference to which 
is made by the Jain poet Dhanapala in his work Tilakamanjari. 

SrI siddhar§i SrI vIraga^ii and SrI SAntisOri 
We have already mentioned that although Caityavasis were in 
power they had not completely rooted out those who were still following 
strictly the rules of conduct laid down for Sadhus. Sri Siddharsi is an 
instance. He wrote his famous Upamitibhavaprapancakatha in s. y. 
962. He used to give religious discourses sitting in the Agrama^dapa of 
Jain temples. Although it was the practice in former times to give 
religious lectures in the Agramapdapa of Jain temples and although 
there was nothing objectionable in it from the scriptural point of view, 
it being wrongly taken to be one of the activities of Caityavasi Sa¬ 
dhus was stopped by the reformists. Similarly there were such Sadhus 
as Sri Viragapi who were ideals of renunciation and asceticism. He 
was a Mantrika all the same and learnt Aftgavidya* together with 
Gaqividya from Vimalagani through his book kept in the niche in 
the dome of a temple. According to Sri Kalyanavijaya he must have 
flourished in the 11th century of Vikrama era and not in the 10th 
as stated in Sri Prabhavakicaritra. 

* According to Himvat Sthavirivali Balissaba a pupil of Arya MahSgiri extracted 
Abgavidy a from the 1 Otb Pbrva. See p-174 VIra Nirv&oa Samvat and Jain Kila GaDanl. 
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Coming to the famous Achlrya Vadivetala Sri SSntisuri, we 
find that on his defeating 84 disputants in the Court of king Bhoja 
he got the said title of Vadivetala and 84 lacs of Malvi rupees equal 
to 12,60,000/- rupees of GujarSt. He had obtained such miraculous 
powers by virtue of a boon frcm Sarasvatl that he could make even 
inanimate objects carry cn successful debates and could silence all 
opponents merely by raising his hand while debating. He spent 
all the moneys in getting Jain temples constructed. He is the author 
of the famous BrhadsSnti containing Mantras for peace and prosperity 
which is even now recited by Jains in their periodical expiatory rites 
namely Pratikramanas. This shows that he was versed in magic. It 
is noted in his biography that once he cured through his Mantric 
powers, the son of a Jain merchant bitten by a serpent and given up as 
dead. ^ In his biography his place of residence is twice called Matlia. 
One may, therefore, infer that there was laxity in observing the ideal 
rules of conduct for SSdhus, particularly in respect of residence, in the 
Gaccha to which he belonged. He died in 1096 Vikrama era. 

SrI SOrAcARYA (Circa 11th century A.D.) 

We then come to Sri Suricarya who was the son of King San- 
gramasinha and bore the name of Mahipala as a house-holder. His 
paternal uncle was the famous Dro^acarya. Mahipala’s mother, having 
lost her husband eirly during the childhood of Mahipala, entrusted 
him to Drotiacarya who made him versed in all the branches of learn¬ 
ing and initiated him as his chief pupil and gave him the name Sura- 
caryR. The said Dro^acarya was the maternal uncle of king Bhimadeva 
of Patan. Suracarya was a highly intelligent scholar well versed in 
logic and poetics but was rather proud and of angry temperament. 

X From this fact we infer that he was rightly called Gandharva as the title used to 
he given in ancient times to one versed in curing persons bitten by serpents through 
ntagical powers. 8rl Kalyinavijaya thinks that Gandharva Vadivetala SintisOri was a 
contemporary of SrIDevardhigaUi and assisted him in Agamavacana, we should think, 
on insufficient evidence-See Vlra-Nirvapa Samvat and Jain Kaia GaUana p. 113. 
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He was scolded by his preceptor for being cruel to his pupils and 
taunted that if he was so anxious to make his pupils great disputants 
why did he not himself go to the Court of Bhoja and defeat his 
famous disputants. On that he vowed to do so and ultimately went there 
and defeated all the disputants of the Court of King Bhoja. He was 
not, however, discreet and pointed out mistakes in the work on gram¬ 
mar composed by the king himself and would have been punished 
for his audacity but with the help of the poet DhanapSLla he secretly 
escaped from his Cpls'raya and safely reached Gujarilt. He was a 
Caityavilsi as in fact his grand preceptor Govindasuri owned a Jain 
temple at PSltan where male as well as female dancers used to dance 
on ceremonious occasions such as Paivas. When he entered the town 
of DhSrS and also on his return toP2tan he rode an ejephant. All 
this goes to show how CaityavSsis flourished at the time at Pitan. 

SrI jineSvarasOri 

We would now note the fact that Sri Jinesvarasuri defeated in 
debate CaityavSisi S&dhus at P4tan in the presence of King Durlabhar&ja 
in s. y. 1080. According to the followers of Kharataragaccha the 
leader of the CaityavSsis who lost in the debate was Suraeftrya. 
At the date however DurlabharAja was not the ruler of Patan. From 
this day reformists gained ascendance and Caityavasis became 
gradually extinct. 

Although Caityavasis met with a reverse in or about s. y. 1080, 
they did not all disappear from the scene at once. For over a hundred 
years thereafter we hear about them in some connection or other. 
Their influence however continued for a long time thereafter and a gradu¬ 
ally increasing number Sadhus continued to be lax in the observance 
of the rules of conduct laid down for Sadhus; and ultimately about 300 
years back they were distinguished under the name of Yatis or Jatis, 
These may with some justification be called the successors to Caitysu 
vasis as the latter as also SarQpikas and Siddhaputras were df Par*' 
svapatyas, Naimittikas and the five kinds of fallen Sadhus viz. -Pasatthas, 
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Avasannas, Kusflas, Samsaktas and Yathacandas. Reforms were intro¬ 
duced from time to time by various Acharyas like Sri Jagaccandrasuri, 
who received the title of Tapa by his great austerities and founded the 
TapSgaccha and Sri Hiravijayasuri of Tapagaccha and Sri Jinacandra- 
suri of the Kharatara Gaccha in Akbar’s time and lastly by Paiinyasa Sri 
Satyavijaya (s. y. 1674 tos. y. 1756)'” amongst the followers of Tapa¬ 
gaccha and by Sri Ksamakalyana amongst the followers of Kharatara 
Gaccha. But Yatis and their chiefs called Bhattarakas have continued 
side by side with varying fortunes all the same. They might be compared 
with Cailyavasis and Sarupikas of olden times. They put on the 
white garments of Sadhus but would practice Vidya, Jyotis and 
Curna i. e. Magic, Astrology and Medicine. They lost most of their influ¬ 
ence and power over the Jain laity since the advent of Sri Atmaramaji 
alias Vijayanandasuri. They however still exist in comparatively small 
number and practice Medicine, Astrology and Mantra. The western edu¬ 
cation, the modern atmosphere and the activities of the other Sadhus have 
taken away most of their adherents. Generally the backward sections 
of the Jain population residing far away in small towns and villages 
beyond the influence of modern civilization and education still support 
them. Some of them have their hereditary J5girs and allowances conferred 
on them by States for services rendered in the past by their predecessors. 
They earn their livelihood otherwise by practice of medicine. It should 
not be understood however that the reformed Sadhus did not or do not 
believe in Mantras. They are required for religious purposes to do Japa at 
least of Vardhamanavidya or Panca Parmesti Mantra. The AcSryas have 
to do Japa of Surimantra. The difference is in theory only, and it is 
that the reformed Sadhus are to be real Adhyatmikas and are not 
therefore to practice Mantras for gaining worldly prosperity or happi- 

* The reformed Sadhus of TapJlgaccha since his time and those of Kharatli|pkaccha 
from the time of K§amakalyana commenced putting on yellow garments instead of 
white to distinguish themselves from others who continued their lax practices. These 
are known as ‘Saipvegis.’ SSdhus of Kharatara Gaccha have resumed putting on 
white garments. 
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ness either for themselves or others. All however do not strictly observe 
this restriction and the conduct of those amongst Samvegl Sadhus 
also who take liberties in this respect is not approved of by ideal 
Sadhus. The fact however that Mantravada existed and exists amongst 
Jains cannot be denied by anyone. 

We would here note the names of the famous Jain Mantrikas * 
who flourished since lOSOVikrama era about which time the Caityavasis 
were defeated in the debate as already stated. Yasobhadrasuri of Sandera 
Gaccha, who died in 1096 Vikrama era we have already mentioned-(See 
supra pp. 194 et seq.) Abhayadevasuri, VIracarya, Jinadattasuri, Vadi 
Devasuri, Hemacandracarya, Malayagiri, Devendrasuri of Nagendra 
(jaccha of Serisa-Tirtha fame, Sri Parsvadevagapi alias Candracarya 
(Circa 1203 s.y.) author of Upasargaharavrtti and Padmavatyastaka-Vrtti, 
Sagaracandrasuri, Amaracandrasuri the author of Bala Bharata and 
several other works, Balacandrasuri, Dharmaghosasuri of Tapagaccha, 
the Guru of Pethadashah who became very famous by his charities, 
Devabhadragapi author of Pratyangira-Kalpa in Prakrta,Purijakalasagapi 
author of Sri Stambhana-Parsva-Jina-Stavana with commentary(circal307 
s. y.) Jinaprabhasuri, Jinakusalasuri, Bhuvanatungasuri and Merutungasuri 
of Ancalagaccha, Munisundarasuri Subhasundaragaiji, Hemavimalasuri, 
Jinacandrasuri (of Kharataragaccha, a contemporary of Akbar), 


* It is DOt possible to give an exhaustive list, as almost all the Sadhus of note who 
wrote any work in Sanskfta, PrSkrta, Apabhraipsa, or Gujar&ti include obeisance to 
Sarasvati in the opening benedictory verses. Some like Amradeva and others are 
known as having their distinctive Mantras for worship of Sarasvati, but no Mintric 
works of theirs are available nor any miraculous achievement of theirs known to us. 
Even such a prominent personality as Sri Hiravijayasuri though known to have been 
opposed to performance of miracles or fortune-telling was a M&ntrika he having achie¬ 
ved accomplishment in Surimantra.(See Hirasaubh&gya poem cantosVlltoIX) Amongst 
Digambara Jains, besides the author of the present work,Sr!Malli$eQasuri,there were 
before him §rl El&c&rya alias Hel&c&rya (who first composed, JvM&malini-Kalpa) 
and Sr! Indranandi and after him Sri Subhacandrac&rya author of Ju&nfirpava and, 
Bhattaraka Subhacandricaryi author of Ambiki-Kalpa and others. 
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UpadhySyas SSnticandra, Yasovijaya and Meghavijaya, and Viravijaya 
the poet who composed several Gujarati Rasas and Pujas, lyrical 
poems, Sajjayas and Stavanas (hymns). Coming to the modern times 
Sri Mohanlalji, as a memorial to whom a library and Pathas'ala are 
even now being conducted in Bombay, was a famous Mantrika. He died at 
Surat in 1963 Vikrama era. Amongst contemporary personages who have 
the reputation of being Mantrikas we may mention the famous Yogi- 
svara Acarya Sri Santivijayaji who is ‘Guru’ to several rulers of the 
Native States of India. Only a few years back H. M. the king of 
Nepal sent a deputation to wait on him and honour him as ‘Rajaguru’ 
of Nepal. We may also mention Sri Jayasimhasfiri who has drawn all 
the Yantras in this work and other works like Mahaprabhavika Nava- 
smararia, Mantradhiraja Cintamani etc. published by the publisher of 
the present work. The writer has come in close contact with Sri 
Jayasimhasuri and has great regard for his knowledge of Mantrasastra 
and Jain Architecture. 



Mantrikas Subsequent to 1080 Vikrama era. 

W E shall now make a few observations on the lives of the various 
Mantrikas mentioned above, referring specially to their magical 
powers and miraculous achievements. 

SrI abhayadevasCri 

SrT Abhayadevasuri is the famous AchSrya who has commented 
on nine out of the eleven Ahgas-Jain sacred scriptures. His parents 
were Mahidhara and DhanadevI of DhSrS. He was initiated by Sri Jine- 
svarasuri already mentioned. AchSryaship was conferred on him at 
the age of 16 years about 1088 Vikram era. The nine commentaries 
on the nine Ahgas mentioned above were written by him at the in¬ 
stance of SSLsanadevI who as the legend goes made a present of one 
of her ornaments bedecked with jewels to provide moneys for making 
the first copies of the nine commantaries. He also wrote a BhSsya- 
gloss on his preceptor’s work ‘SatsthSnaka’ and SangrahanT on the 3rd 
Pada of Prajn5pan3, and commentaries on UpSnga UvavSi and Hari- 
bhadrasuri’s PancSsaka. He also wrote Agama-Astottarl and AradhanS- 
Kulaka. SrI Abhayadevasuri’s health was greatly impaired by the conti¬ 
nuous strain of writing the voluminous commentaries and when he went to 
Dholka after completing them he suffered from a skin disease. He was, 
however, cured of the same by Dharariendra. Thereafter being directed by 
Dharanendra, he went guided by a goddess in white to a place on the 
bank of the riv^er Sedhika-near modem Cambay and discovered the idol 
of Sri Parsvanatha by reciting the Jayatihua^a hymn composed by him 
extempore. It is said that the last two verses of the hymn having 
special magical effect were kept secret at the instance of the presiding 
deity Dharaijendra. The idol is known as Sri Stambhana Parsvanatha and 
the place Stambhanapura, (modem Thambhapa) a village near Cambay. 
The supervision of the construction of the temple of SrI Stambhana 
Parsvanatha was entrusted to SrI Amresvara, a pupil of Mallavadi of 
Mehsai)5, and he was paid one Dramma (a silver coin) per day as remu- 
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neration. This is very significant and shows the depth in the downward 
tendency to which the CaityavSsis had sunk. 

Amresvara, however, lived like a trueSadhu obtaining his food by 
begging and applied his remuneration to the construction of a small temple. 

Abhayadevasuri died in 1135 Vikrama era at Kapadvanj. 

SrI vIrAcArya 

Sri VTrScarya was a contemporary of King Siddhar5j of Gujarat. 
In his biography contained in Prabhavakacaritra details about the place 
and date of his birth and parentage are not mentioned nor are the 
dates of his initiation or death given. He was a pupil of VijayasitnhS- 
c5rya of §andilla Gaccha. Once SiddharSj out of kingly pride told 
the AchSrya that his importance was due to the King’s friendship. 
Thereupon the AchSrya informed Siddharaj of his intention to leave 
his capital immediately. SiddharSj said that he would not allow him 
to leave his capital. Thereupon the Acharya flew away by his miraculous 
power from Patan to Pali in Marwar. King Siddharaj coming to know 
of it sent his ministers to request him to come back to Patan. The 
Acharya however did not immediately return but promised to go there in 
due course. He defeated several noted disputants in religious debates 
at several places including Gwalior. The King of Gwalior thereupon being 
pleased with him presented to him the royal paraphernalia. Thence he 
went to Nagore. Siddharaj again sent his ministers to escort the Acharya 
back to Patan and accordingly he returned there. He defeated there a 
Sahkhya disputant named Vadisimha carrying on his debate in verse, 
employing the metre and figure of speech stipulated by his opponent. 
It is stated in his biography that he owned a Caitya (temple) and that 
at Siddharaj’s re<quest he recited a benidictory verse on the occasion 
of Siddharaj’s leading an attack on Malwa. As Siddharaj succeeded 
in his said expedition, on his return he hoisted a flag on Viracarya’s 
temple. Thence started the practice of hoisting flags on Viracarya’s 
temple whenever important missions were undertaken. Some remnants 
of Caityavasi practices can be noticed in Viracarya’s life. It shows 
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that the influence of CaityavSsis persisted for a considerable time after 
1080 Vikrama era. 

VirScarya was endowed with such miraculous power through 
worship of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, that he once made even 
a girl of five years successfully carry on a learned debate with a 
Digambara dialectician named Kamalakirti on the subject whether 
women can attain salvation. 

SrI jinadattasOri 

Sri JinadattSLsuri was born in s. y. 1132 of Vacchiga father 
and Bahadadevi mother of Humbada caste at Dhavalak (modern 
Dholka). He was initiated in s. y. 1141 by Sri Dharmadeva a pupil 
of Sri Jinesvarasuri. He was ordained Acharya and was declared suc¬ 
cessor to Sri Jinavallabhasuri (who had died in s. y. 1167) by Sri 
Devabhadracarya (a pupil of the famous Navahgavrttikara Sri Abhaya- 
devasuri) in s. y. 1169 and received the name, ‘Sri Jinadattasuri.’ He 
was thus a contemporary of the famous Vadi Devasuri and Kalikala- 
sarvajna Hemacandracarya. He was a great Mantrika and was 
successful in securing control through Sadhana over the famous 52 
Viras (Powerful male Mantric deities) and 64 Yoginis. (Powerful female 
Mantric deities) as also 5 Piras ^ presiding over and having their abode 
at the confluence of the five rivers named Panjnad with the Indus in 
the Panjab. At Ajmer he secured control over the deity presiding 
over lightning and obtained a boon. He made thousands of people 
of all castes including several princes embrace Jainism by his preachings 
and miraculous powers. He warded off an epidemic at Vikramapura, 
modern Bikaner, and thousands embraced Jainism as a result. It is said that 
a Jain layman named Nagadeva worshipped Sri Ambika to find out who was 
the ‘Yugapradhana’, the leader of the age, and Sri Ambika wrote a verse 
in his palm and said that he who would read the verse was the Yuga¬ 
pradhana. Nagadeva went round showing his palm and ultimately came 


* See p. 243 post for Sadhani of 5 PIras. 
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to Sri Jinadattasuri who put VSsa (fragrant powder made of Sandal* 
wood saffron etc.) on his palm and asked his pupil to read it and to 
the surprise of the hearers he read the verse which mentioned the name 
of Sri Jinadattasuri as Yugapradh5na.+ The verse ran as follows: 

« afhni; II 

His favourite Mantra was ‘Om Hrim Namah’ which he recited 
crores of times. Sri Jinaprabhasuri describes it in his PadmSvati Catuspa- 
dika and attributes it to Sri Jinadattasuri (See Appendix 10 vv. 16-18). 
Sri Purija Kalasagani, in his commentary on v. 1 of his MSntric hymn 
of Sri Stambhana Pfirsvanitha (p. 50 Jain Stotra-Sandoha Vol. II), 
cites two verses describing the said Mantra and attributes the same 
to Sri Jinadattasuri.* The said verses are really taken from Sri Bhairava 
Padmavati Kalpa, Ch. Ill, and are verses 33 and 34 there. They 
describe the Ekaksari Mantra of Sri Padmavati. As Sri Jinadattasuri 
was probably the first Acharya to propound the said Mantra amongst 
Svetambara Jains, it is attributed to him. The worship of Sri Padma¬ 
vati appears to have become more popular amongst Svetambara Jains 
about his time. ^ Sri Jinadattasuri and Sri Jinakusalasuri and Sri 
Jinacandrasuri, whose achievements are recorded below, are said to 
respond to devotional Mantric invocation even after their death. They 
are known under the honorific title ‘Dadaji’ or grandfather as they 
promptly fulfil the desires of their devotees and protect them as a 
grandfather would protect his grand-children. They can, therefore, be 
said to be Mantrikas par-excellence. They are worshipped and invoked 

^ This title is mentioned Kharatara in the colophon of the palm-leaf Ms. of Pattavali by 
Jinacandra written in 1171 Vikrama era. See Catalogue of Jesalmere p. 17 under No. 150. 
* For an explanation of the discrepancy see p. 229 post. 

X See SupasanShacariyam (s.y.ll99)p. 131, verse 54 for a reference to Sr! Padmavati 
as a very famous Vidyi: 

Ml wraffi 11” 
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like Sri GautamaswSLini and Sri Vajraswami. They were all ideal Gurus 
and it is through such Gurus that Gurupujil on which special stress is 
laid in Mantras&stra can be justified. 

Sri Jinadattasuri was also a scholar and composed Ga^adhara* 
sSlrdhasataka, Gapadhara-saptati, SandehadolS.vali, Carcari Prakarapa, 
KSlasvarupa Dvatriinsika, Upade^rasSyana, Prabodhodaya, Pada- 
sthapanSvidhi, Pattavali and several Kulakas and Stotras. He died at 
Ajmer on Thursday, on AsadhaSud 11th, 1211 Vikrama era. A shrine 
was constructed in his memory on Visalapurlake and his footprints were 
installed therein. The said shrine still exists and the place where it 
is situate is known as Dadawadi. The footprints of Sri Jinakusalasuri 
mentioned below, are also installed there. 

vAdi devasCri 

Vadi Devasuri was a contemporary of the famous Mantrikas Sri 
Jinadattasuri, Sri Hemacandracharya and Sri Malayagiri. He is famous 
for his historic debate with Digambara Sri Kumudacandra, which took 
place in 1181 Vikrama era at Patan in the Court of Siddharaj Jayasing 
King of Gujarat, in which he successfully established that women can 
attain salvation. The debate between them was as representatives of 
the two main factions of the Jains, Sri Devasuri representing the 
Svetambaras and Sri Kumudacandra the Digambaras. The condition of 
the debate was that whosoever was defeated therein should leave the 
province of GujarSt with his followers. Sri Devasuri succeeded in the 
debate and Sri Kumudcandra had to leave Gujarit with his followers. 

Siddharaj offered one lac gold mohurs to Sri Devasuri on his 
succeeding in the said memorable debate which was however refused 
by him in conformity with the rules of conduct for Sadhus. The said 
sum was thereupon spent by Siddharaj in the construction of a temple 
wherein quddruple idols of Sri R§abhdeva were got installed by four 
Acharyas in 1183 Vikrama era. 

Sri Devasuri was bom in a Pragvaj family of Devanaga and 
JinadevI parents in Madahfta in Gujarat (Modem Madua near Mt. 
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Abu) in 1143 and was initiated by Sri Municandrasuri in 1152 and 
was ordained an AchSrya in 1174 Vikrama era. He wrote PramS^a- 
naya-tattvaloka containing 374 aphorisms on Jain logic and an 
encyclopaedic commentary thereon named Sy5dv5da-Ratn5kara said 
to be of the size of about 84000 verses of which a portion of about 
20000 verses in size is still available. The said work is a standard 
work on Jain logic and is a testimony to the great acumen and the 
vast knowledge of the various systems of philosophy of its learned 
author. 

There is a curious magical bout recorded to have taken place 
at Broach between Sri Devasuri and a Yogi named Kanhado who 
had \vith him different kinds of snakes with deadly poison. The Yogi 
prompted them to bite Sri Devasuri and the latter drew three lines 
around him which they would not cross. On that the Yogi let loose 
a pair of snakes one riding the other. They approached the magical 
boundary and one of them, the rider, rubbed it off with its tongue and 
they were about to proceed onwards when the goddess KurukullS, who 
was pleased with Sri Devasuri, in the form of a kite picked off both 
the snakes. Thus ended the bout in which Sri Devasuri triumphed 
over the Yogi. There is a Mantric hymn of Sri KurukullSdevI composed 
by Sri Devasuri still available which is believed to be of such miraculous 
efficacy that those who recite the same are said to be safe from the 
danger of snake-bites (See p. 230 Jain Stotra-Samuccaya). Both Sri 
Devasuri and his preceptor Sri Municandrasuri have composed M5ntric 
hymns of Sri Kalikuijda-Parsvanatha (See p. 118-120 Jain-Stotra- 
Sandoha). 

It would appear that Sri Devasuri having been a grand pupil of * 
Gandharva * Vadivetala Sri Santisuri must have inherited from him the 


It appears from the biography of fsri Santisuri that a serpent goddess (Naginf-devI) 
used to attend his preachings. It shows his connection with serpent deities and elu> 
cidates bis title of Gandharva. Sri Devasuri cured minister Amb^prasada who was 
bitten by a snake while going up Mt. Abu. Reaching the top thereof, he made obei* 
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Mantras andVidySs which ensured protection to the SSdhaka againstsnakes 
and success in debates. As SSLntisuri had achieved extraordinary success 
in the SSdhanS of Sarasvati his grand-pupil also must have been 
similarly successful. His other M5ntric achievements in removing the 
troubles created by the said Kumudacandra are described in his bio¬ 
graphy in Prabhivakacaritra and elsewhere and we need not narrate 
them here. He performed installation ceremonies in new temples 
constructed at Falodhi and ArSsapa (modern Kumbh&riS near Mt. 
Abu) in 1204 and died in 1226 Vikrama era. 

SrI hemacandrAcArya 
Sri MALAYAGIRI AND Sri DEVACANDRASOri 

Tradition says that Sri Devacandrasuri Sri HemacandracSrya 
and AchSrya Sri Malayagiri jointly performed the SidhanS of Siddha- 
cakra and obtained boons from the presiding deity. Sri Hemacandr5c5rya 
was granted the boon which endowed him with powers to convince 
king of the truth of the Jain doctrine and to make him accept the Jain 
faith, Sri Malayagiri obtained the boon enabling him to comment on 
the Jain canon and Sri Devacandrasuri, by the boon, secured to himself 
power by which Vira-deities may be at his command so that he might 
get them transfer temples idols and things from distant places whenever 
he desired. Now Devendrasuri, the AchSrya who actually installed in a te¬ 
mple at SerisS. idols brought therein a single night from AyodhyS toSerisS. 
was of NSgendragaccha and flourished later (Circa 1264 Vikrama era). 
He could not, therefore, be one of the three AchSryas concerned in 
the aforesaid SSldhan^. This anachronism can be explained by the 
supposition that the AchSrya concerned was Devacandrasuri, the pre¬ 
ceptor of Sri HemacandrScarya and not the said Devendrasuri. He 
might have been the recipient of the said boon. He was actually 

saoce to Srf ??abhadeva and then before Sri AmbikidevI he recited-a hymn in her 
praise on which she appeared before him and advised him to return immediately to 
Pitan as his preceptor was destined to die there after eight months from that day. 
Sri Santisuri is also credited with the restoration of AAgavidyi. 
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credited with powers to turn base metals into gold. It is a well known 
fact that Sri HemacandrScarya made king KumarapSla accept the Jain 
faith and the latter issued proclamations prohibiting killing of living 
beings for any purpose whatsoever. Sri HemacandrScarya wrote Yoga- 
sSstra which describes four kinds of DhySna viz. Pindastha, Padastha, 
Rupastha and RupStita and while describing Padastha Dhyana sets 
forth several Mantras meant for obtaining salvation as well as other 
worldly objects. He was an encyclopaedic writer of very versatile 
intellect and wrote standard works on every branch of literature which 
need not be recounted here. His works include Sanskfta and PrSkrta 
grammar, lexicon, logic, metrics, poetics, poetry, biographies and history. 

In more senses than one he was an epoch-making AchSlrya 
and a great scholar. Not only was he a Jain scholar but also the 
foremost savant of his times and the foremost savant of Gujarat for 
ages to come. He has, therefore, rightly received the title of ‘The 
omniscient of the Kali Age.’ 

We have already referred to his having received a boon from Sara- 
svatl and his works bear ample testimony to his having been a divinely 
gifted scholar and a genius. The hymn toSarasvati contained in Appendix 
No. 13 hereto is really his composition and is wrongly attributed to an un¬ 
known Siv5ry5 only through misapprehension. It seems practical Yogahad 
acquired much popularity by his times, and that explains his dilating on 
Hatha Yoga practices in his Yogas5.stra. He was born at DhandhukSl 
in a Modha Bani& family of Caeca and Cahipi parents on KSrtika Sukla 
15th, 1145, Vikrama era. He was initiated by Sri Devacandrasuri in 1154 
and was ordained Acharya in 1162 at Nagore in Marwar. He was 
present in the Court of Siddharaj with Sri Devasuri in 1181 Vikrama 

* He has composed ‘Arhannamasahasrasamuccaya’, a hymn containing a thousand 
names of Sri Arhan-TIrthadkara, which is one of the five parts (Pancadga) of M&n- 
trie worship. It is published in Jain-Stotra-Sandoha, Pt. I, pp. 1-13. Amongst these 
names the following as epithets of Tlrthankara ate significant: 
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era at the time of his said memorable debate. He was on the best 
of terms with King Siddhar&j and composed his famous Sanskrta and 
PrSkrta grammar Siddhahema at his instance. He was a ‘Guru’ of 
King KumSrapal in every sense of the term. 

Sri Hemacandricarya cured minister Ambada (the second son 
of Minister Udayana) who was seriously affected in health under the 
malefic influence of YoginTs at Broach when engaged at the instance 
of Sri HemacandrScSrya in carrying out the repairs of the old wooden 
temple of Sri MunisuvrataswSmi. It is narrated in his biography how 
Sri HemacandricSrya accompanied by his pupil Sri Yasascandragaiji 
went to the temple of Sri SaindhavadevI outside the fort of Broach 
making offerings (Bali) at various stages and ultimately pursuaded Sri 
SaindhavadevI to order the Yoginis leave off affticting the minister 
Ambada. This incident illustrates the MSntric accomplishments of the 
great AchSrya. * 

Further when King Kum5rap5la was threatened with an invasion 
by the King of Kalyfi^akataka Sri HemacandrScSrya recited Surimantra 
and was informed that the said King would die on the 7 th day on 
the way and his army would withdraw. As a result of Sri Hemacandri- 
cSrya’s preachings King Siddhar5j built two temples ‘RSyavihara’ and 
‘Siddhavihara’ and King Kumarapala built ‘Kumara Vihara’, ‘Tribhuvana 
Vihara’, ‘Trivihara’ and several other temples. 

Acharya Malayagiri is an exceptionally lucid commentator of 
great acumen and independence of thought. His life very probably 
extended from about 1150 to 1220 Vikrama era. In his commentary 
on Sri Avasyakasutra at p. 11 he cites the 30th verse of Hemacandra- 
carya’s Anyayoga-vyavaccheda Dvatriinsika and there mentions him 
by the respectable title of ‘Guru’. It is therefore possible that Sri 
Hemacandracarya may have been at least his Vidyaguru. 

* He was respected by all Plthas (deities thereof) Jalandhara and others-See PrabbS- 
vakacaritra P. 341 V. 748 of his biography. , , 
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SrI pArSvadevagai^i alias SrI candrasOri 

Sri Pfirsvadevagaiji received the name of Candrasuri when he 
became AchSrya. He was a pupil of Sri Dhanesvarasuri of Candrakula. 
There are several commentaries written by him on some of the sacred 
scriptures of the Jains especially on the five UpSngas going under 
the name of NiraySvalis. He also composed ‘Sukhabodha Sam5c5rl,’ 
a work on rituals for SSdhus as also laymen which includes a chapter 
on installation ceremonies. The UpSnga commentaries and ‘SukhabodhS 
S5mac5rr are composed by him under the name ‘Candrasuri’. There 
is a Panjika commentary written by him in 1169 Vikrama era under 
the name of Parsvadevagani on Sri Haribhadrasuri’s commentary on 
the manual of Buddhist logic ‘Nyaya-Pravesa’ by the famous Buddhist 
Acarya Dinnaga. Among his Mantric writings are his commentaries 
on Sri Bhadrabahu’s hymn ‘Uvasaggaharam’ and the hymn ‘Sri 
Padmavatyastaka.’ He shows therein intimate knowledge of Mantra- 
sastra.”* He flourished from about 1150 to 1228 Vikrama era. 

SrI SAgARACANDRASOri (Circa 1246 Vikrama era) 

Sri Sagaracandrasuri is the author of SrI Mantradhiraja Kalpa, 
a work in five Patalas (chapters) on the famous Mantradhiraja of Sri 
Parsvanatha, as propounded by Kamatha, giving details of worship of 
Sri Parsvanatha, diagram, Dhyanas of Vidyadevis Sasanayaksas. 
Sasanayaksinis and Satkarma and several other Mantras incidentally. 
The author states in the colophon that the said work was one of the nine 
Kalpas relating to Pratyangira and others. The said statement is sufficient 
to establish the Mantric character of the author. He has also stated 
in the fourth Patala that he is giving details from various old Kalpas. 


* At one place he refers to SrI Candrasena K^amS^ramapa as an old and recognised 
authority. The title of KsamH^ramapa shows that he must have flourished when 
PQrva literature was not entirely lost. 

* Be gives the follovvihg Mantra of ^rl P&dm&vatl, p.26'! Mantridhirija Cint&mani: 

t sifl: II . ! 
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As there have been several persons bearing identical names it 
is difficult to state with certainty who amongst them was the author 
of the said work. From the references however in the said work to 
Sriprabha, Nemiprabha, Lalitaprabha, Sri Padmadeva and others we 
think that he probably belonged to RSjagaccha and was the pupil of Sri 
Nemicandra. His pupil Ma^ikyacandrasuri wrote in 1246 Vikrama era the 
commentary named Sahketa on KivyaprakSsa of Mammat5c5rya and 
PSlrsvacaritra (1276 Vikrama era) and also SantinSthacarita. 

SrI amaracandrasOri 

Sri Amaracandrasuri, author of Balabh5rata MahakSvya ranks 
among the great classical Sanskrta poets and his fame is not restricted 
merely to the Jain world but has spread far and wide amongst all 
Sanskrta-knowing people. He was a contemporary of ministers Vastup5la 
and Tejapala and flourished in the 13th century of the Vikrama era. 
He is known as a Siddha-Sftrasvata Kavi i. e. one who has been 
fortunate in securing the favour of the goddess of learning Sarasvati 
by her Mantric worship. His life is described in Sri Rajasekharasuri’s 
Prabandha Kosa from which an extract is also given in the introduc¬ 
tion to his poem Balabharata published by Nir^ayasagara Press. It 
is stated in his said biography that he obtained a Mantra for worship 
of Sarasvati from Kaviraja Amarasiinha, * a devotee of his preceptor 
Sri Jinadattasuri of Vayadagaccha, and successfully performed the 
Sadhana of Sarasvati, for twenty one days accompanied by necessary 
Homa. At the end of the said Sadhana Sarasvati appeared before 
him, in her divine form, at midnight from the disc of the moon that 
had risen in the sky, gave him nectar from her own bowl to drink and 
gave him the boon that he might be an accomplished poet honoured 

* He was a protegee of Vastup&la and wrote Sukrta SaAkIrtana praising the good 
deeds of the minister Vastup&la. At the end of each of its 11 cantos five verses are 
by Sr! Amaracandrasfiri in course of which he praises the poetic powers of Amara- 
siipha and calls him the fC^^-moon of the great ocean of nectar of Sarasvati. This 
shows the great regard he had 'f^r Amarasiqiha. 
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by all the kings. His preceptor Sri Jinadattasuri was accomplished in 
Yoga and knew the art of animating the dead body of any creature 
by transferring his soul to the same. He belonged to the line started by 
Sri Jinadevasuri whose life and miraculous achievements are described 
in PrabhSvakacaritra. 

As in his poem BSlabhSrata he introduced an original comparison 
comparing the VepI (a braid of hair) with KrpSna (Sword) he became 
known in the poetic world as ‘Venikrpatjo-marah.’ Here is the saidverse:- 

fjqm- 

VIsaladeva King of GujarSt having heard of him as a great poet sent 
his minister Vaijala to invite and escort him to his capital Dholka. 

Thereupon Sri Amaracandra went to his Court. Here various 
poets at the instance of the King proposed to him 108 sama- 
sySs-parts of stanzas for appropriate completion by him which he did 
immediately to the satisfaction and delight of all. The Court and the King 
were so much engrossed in this pastime that they sat there without rising 
for meals till the evening, which shows Amaracandrasuri’s powers to 
keep his hearers delighted and spell-bound. The King thereupon remark¬ 
ed that Amara was really the universal monarch of poets. ^ We would 
cite here only one SamasyS. proposed by the poet NSnSka for comple¬ 
tion by Sri Amarcandrasuri. It is R i’ which was 

completed thus; 

‘gw 'eqsrngtRi gJl 1 

Besides BSlabhirata he composed ‘PadmSnanda Mah5k5vya’ Kavi- 
kalpalatS with KavisiksS commentary, ChandoratnSvali, and SySdisamu- 
ccaya. His SuktSvali, Kal5.-Kalapa, Alankiraprabodha and K&vyakalpa- 
latSparimala with Manjari commentary are not yet found. 


* l’ 
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SrI bAlacandrasOri 

Sri Balacandrasuri was bom at Modhera in Kadi of BrShma^a 
parents DharS.deva and Vidyut. He was named MunjSla. He was 
initiated by Sri Haribhadrasuri. The best part of his life was spent in the 
later half of the 13th century of the Vikrama era. PadmSditya the 
famous Rajaguru of Chaulukyas was his teacher. He obtained Sarasvata- 
Mantra from Udayasuri, an Acharya in the line of the famous Vadi- 
devasuri. He wrote the famous Mahakavya Vasantavilasa in the 
beginning of which he himself mentions his having worshipped Sara- 
svati and having obtained a boon from her to be a Mahakavi-great 
poet like Kalidasa. He also describes himself as the adopted son of 
Sarasvati (Vagdevipratipannasunu). He was thus a Mantrasiddha. He 
must have written some works on Mantras as would appear from his 
short Pratyangira-Kalpa in the form of a hymn. The writer has in his 
possession the said Pratyahgira Stotra of 25 verses. We give below the 
opening verse, and also the last verse as it mentions the name of 
the author. 

IR*^ ll’ 

From the reference in the last verse to DivySgamS one might surmise 
that he was a student of the DivyamSrga of the Saktas and their 
Agamas. He also wrote a drama named Karu9&-VajrS.yudha and 
commentaries on the two noted works of his contemporary Asada named 
Vivekamanjarl and Upadesakandall. He has been praised by Sri Pradyu- 
mnasuri in his ‘SamarSldityasamkfepa’ as the author of many Prabandhas. 
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He was praised also by the minister VastupSla for his high poetic merit.* 

SrI dharmaghoSasOri 

Sri Dharmaghosasuri was a pupil of the famous Devendrasuri* 
of TapSgaccha and became the 46th pontiff. He was born at Ujjain 
of a merchant Jinabhadra about the end of the 13th century of the 
Vikram era. His name was Bhimasimha. His elder brother was named 
VIradhavala. As a result of Sri Devendrasuri’s preachings, when Vlra- 
dhavala was about to marry, he renounced the world and was initiated 
in 1302 Vikrama era. Sometime thereafter his younger brother 
Bhimasimha was also initiated. The former was given the name of 
VidySnanda and the latter DharmakTrti. In 1323 the former was 
ordained Acharya and the latter UpSdhyaya. Both Sri Devendrasuri 
and Sri VidySnanda died in 1327 at an interval of 13 days and there¬ 
after in 1328 Dharmakirti was ordained Acharya and named Sri Dhar¬ 
maghosasuri. He was a great Mantrika and possessed prophetic powers 
of divining future. Minister Prthvldhara alias Pethad, when in ordinary 
circumstonces approached him to take a vow not to retain in his possession 
or enjoyment properties aggregating in worth over one lac rupees. Sri 
Dharmaghosasuri having known by his prophetic powers that he would 
attain great prosperity and become extremely wealthy in future asked 
him not to take such a vow. Ultimately Pethad became a great man and 
a minister of the King of Mandavagadha and acquired much wealth, a 
large portion of which he spent in building 84 temples and ccn5tructing 
seven Bhandaras or libraries for keeping manuscripts of Jain religious 
and secular literature. He also celebrated the entry of Sri Dharma- 

* He is famous as the author of five new Karmagranthas-works on Karma philo¬ 
sophy with commentaries, three Bhi$yas, Vandiruvrtti, Sidhusimiciri, Sriddhadi- 
nakrtya with a,commentary, commentary on Dharmaratnaprakaraon, Sudarian&carita, 
Siddhapanc&Sik& with a commentary, SiddhadaU^ik& several hymns, Kulakas and a 
SQrimantra Kalpa. 
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ghosasuri in Mftndavagadha spending a very large amount. He had 
an only son ZSlnzapa who also was very religious and became famous 
for his charities. 

We shall now shortly describe Sri Dharmagho§asuri’s miraculous 
achievements. In Prabhasapatapa by reciting a Mantric hymn he made 
the rising sea offer jewels to the Jain temple on its shore. There he 
made the old heretic Kapardi Yaksa, who appeared before him attracted 
by his contemplation, accept the Jain faith and undertake the duty of 
protecting the idol of Sri Jina. Once he punished the women who sought 
through charmed food to adversely affect Jain Sadhus but let them 
off when they begged his pardon and prayed for mercy. He himself 
was once adversely influenced magically in the midst of his religious 
discourse at Vrjapur(Gujar5t) by female magicians of a different pursuasion 
who created obstruction in his throat with a view to affect his voice. 
They were thereupon paralysed and stuck to the ground, where they 
were seated, by the Achirya, and were let off only when they promised 
not to trouble any one of his followers. His most important Mantric 
bout was with a Yogi at Ujjain who would not allow any Jain Sadhus 
to remain there in peace for any length of time without creating various 
troubles for him. As was his wont, he threatened the disciples of Sri 
Dharmaghosasuri, when once they went to Ujjain along with their 
preceptor. They did not however pay heed to his threats and only 
informed their preceptor about them. Very soon the Yogi giving vent 
to his ire created swarms of ferocious rats in the Upisraya-the place 
for stay of the Sadhus. Sri Dharmaghosasuri thereupon recited Mantras 
over an earthen pot, which was covered up with a piece of cloth, and 
the Yogi was compelled to come down there crying with excruciating 
pain. He asked to be forgiven for his malicious misdeeds and was let 
off on his promiring not to trouble any Sadhus in future. Sri Dhar- 
magho^sQri was once bitten by a snake and informed by his prophetic 
powers the Jain Sangha assembled there that a man with a bundle of fuels 
who would be entering the city-gate at a particular time would have 
in the bundle a medicinal herb which was an antidote and. a positive 
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cure for snake—bite. It was thereupon procured and Sfl Dharamaghosasuri 
was cured. As a penance for using green herb, even when faced with 
such situation, against the rules of conduct for SSdhus he gave up all 
sweets, milk, curds, ghee, oil etc. for the rest of his life and lived only 
on Juwari-bread. 

He composed many hymns some of them being M5ntric. He 
also composed Sanghac5ra-vrtti and KalasaptatikS, Samavasaraija 
KSyasthitl and Bhavasthiti Prakarauas. 

His pupil was Sri Somaprabhasuri who was so strict in observing 
the rules of conduct for SSdhus that apprehending possible abuse he 
did not accept the book of magic which was offered to him by his 
preceptor Sri Dharmaghosasuri. This throws a considerable light on 
the high ideals and selfless and pure life led by these Sadhus. 

Sri DEVABHADRAGAlJfl 

There is a Pratyangirakalpa in Prfikrta consisting of 76 verses 
by Sri Devabhadragaiji who describes himself in the last verse thereof 
as a bee in the feet of Pradyumnasuri and alludes to Devendra and 
Munindra. He is not, therefore, the famous UpSidhySya Devabhadragapi 
of Caitravalagaccha the preceptor and co-worker in the KriyoddhSra 
(the reinstatement of the original religious practices and observances) 
of the famous Sri Jagaccandrasuri who having remained invincible in 32 
debates with Digambara ci\lecticians in the Court of King Jaitrasimha 
of Aghata(near modern Udaipar) received the title of ‘Hlrala’ i. e. ‘Dia¬ 
mond* meaning of ‘adamantinequality'andalsothetitleof'Tapa’because 
of the performance of severe austerities and'gave that name to his Gaccha, 
which till then bore the name of Vadagaccha or Brhadgaccha, in 
1285 of Vikrama era. He must have been a pupil of the famous scholar Sri 
Pradyumnasuri * who wrote Saiharidityasainksepa in 1324 Vikrama era. 


* He also wrote Pravajyividh&na in 1338. He also critically examined and revised 
works of Udayaprabha, Devendra. Dharmakum&ra, Prabhftcandra, BSlacandra, Mi- 
natuhga, Munideva, Ratnaprabha, Vinayacandra and others^ 
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The reference to Devendra might be to Devendrasurl (a pupil of Srl-^ 
Candrasuri of Candragaccha) whose Upamitibhava-Prapanca,—KathS- 
SSroddhara was revised by Sri Pradyumnasuri and the reference to 
Munlndra might be to Munideva in the line of VSdi Devasuri who wrote 
S5.ntin5.thacaritra in 1322 Vikrama era and also a commentary on Dharmo- 
padesamSlS. Both were revised by Sri Pradyumnasuri. Both flourished 
circa 1300 Vikrama era. The date of Sri Devabhadraga^ii author of 
PratyangirSkalpa would therefore be the same. Worship of Pratyangiri 
seems to have become popular amongst Jains about this time, as SSgara- 
candrasuri already described above also wrote a PratyangirS Kalpa. 
There is no wonder that her worship was popular as she is conceived 
as a deity counter acting the malevolent KrtyS as well as all kind of MSntric 
influence of others from the time of Atharvaveda as her name literally 
means counter to Angiras i. e. adverse Mantric practices of Atharvaveda. * 

Sri PURlifAKALASAGAl^I 

Sri Pur^akalasagani was a pupil of Sri Jinesvarasuri of Kharata- 
ragaccha and flourished circa 1307 Vikrama era. His MSntric hymrt 
‘Sri Stambhana-P5rsvan5tha-Jina Stavana and its commentary establish 
him not only as a M5ntrika but also as one proficient in the use of 
medicinal herbs. It also appears from some of the Mantras contained 
in his said commentary that a beginning was already made to assimilate 
non-Jain MantrasJ some of them being on a par with Sahara Mantras. >< 

* “The oldest name, however, by which this Veda is known in Indian literature is 
AtharviAgirasah, that is “the Atharvans and the AAgiras.'* The two expressions 
atharvan and angiras, however designate two difierent species of magic formulas; 
atharvan is “holy magic, bringing happiness,” while aAgJras means “hostile magic, 
black magic.” Among the Atharvans, for example, are the formula for the healing 
of diseases, while among the AAgiras are the curses against enemies, rivals, evil 
magicians and such like.” 

P. 120 History of Indian Literatute Vol. 1 by M. Winternitz. 

X See commentary on V. 37 of the hymn* 
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In his commentary on the first verse of the said hymn he quotes 
verses 33&34 from Ch.III of Sri Bhairava PadmSvatl-Kalpa wrongly attri¬ 
buting them to Sri Jinadattasuri. A possible explanation of the mistake is 
that Sri Jinadattasuri must have incorporated some portions including the 
said verses, of Sri Bhairava Padmavatl Kalpa in some work of his own, 
possibly a work on HrlmkSra or MSy ablja which Mantra is known to be a 
favourite Mantra of Sri Jinadattasuri, and since his time of the followers of 
Kharataragaccha, and then amongst all the Jains. The dates of his birth, 
initiation etc. and details of his parentage and place of birth are not 
known. He studied under Sri Jinaratnac5.rya. There is no doubt that 
he was a very learned man as his commentary on Sri HemacandracS- 
rya’s Prak^ta Dvyasraya Kavya composed in 1307 of Vikrama era 
shows conclusively. 

SrI jinaprabhasOri 

The exact years of the birth and the death of Sri Jinaprabha* 
suri are not known, but his life most probably extended from about 
1320 to 1390 Vikrama era.* It appears from an account contained in 
a Pattavali of the 17 th century that he was the third or the fifth son of 
a Bania merchant of TSmbl SrimSla Gotra who lived at Zuznu (VadodrS 
according to another version) in VSgada. According to an older account 
the merchant lived at Sohilavadi or Mohilavadi and his name was 
Ratnapala. His wife KhetalladevI gave birth to a son named Subbata- 
pala who was initiated in 1326 or 1336 Vikrama era, by Sri Jinasimha- 
suri of Kharatagaccha at the suggestion of Sri Padm5vatldevl who 
promised to be the tutelary deity-Iftadevati of the suggested pupil. 

* In the addendum to Kann&naya-Mah&vira-Kalpa by Sri Vidy&tilaka (alias Soma- 
tilakasuri, a pupil of Sri Sanghatilakasuri who has described Sri Jinaprabhasuri as 
bis VidySguru although he was a pupil of Sr! Guii^^kharasuri-), Sri Jinaprabasuri is 
described as living and his doings upto 1390 Vikrama era are narrated. 

As Ibn Batutah the famous Moorish traveller, who came to the Court of Mahomed 
Tughlaq adout 1390 Vikrama era does not mention Sri Jinaprabhasuri, although he 
describes several prominent persons in the Court, it may be presumed that Sri Jin* 
prabhasuri was not living then. 
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This Subhatap&la was given the name of Sri Jinaprabha on initiation 
and ultimately became Sri Jinaprabhasuri. Sri Jinasimhasuri appointed 
him as his successor at KidhiwSLQft in 1341. He performed the SSldhanS. 
of Sri Padm&vatidevi some time after his initiation, as directed by his 
Guru, and Sri Padmivati appeared before him and promised to attend 
whenever invoked. Once Sri Jinaprabhasuri inquired of Sri Padmivatl 
the place where he would rise and attain fame and was told that it 
would be at Delhi. He thereupon went to Delhi and met Sultan Mahomed 
Tughlaq on or about Posa Sud 2nd 1385 and impressed upon him the 
truth of thejain doctrine, and its basic principle of AhimsJL. He made the 
Sultan restore to the Jains the famous idol of Sri Mahivira of KannS^aya 
(modem KannSL^S which is four miles from Dadri in Jind State. * It is 
said to be in Vigada near Asiki i. e. H&qsI) which was temporarily 
removed to a temple in Malik Tijdin Sar&i in Delhi and subsequently 
to the temple at Sultan-Sarai. It was Sri Jinadevasuri, the learned 
pupil of Sri Jinaprabhasuri, who had secured the grant of the Sar&i 
named after the Sultan for the habitation of the Jains. The Sultan 
also got a temple and an Upasraya-monastery built therein at his 
own expense. 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri obtained through his influence with the Sul¬ 
tan Firmans for the protection of the sacred shrines (Tirthas) of 
Satrunjaya, Girnar and Falodhi. He similarly secured protection of 
the Jain temples at Devagiri alias Daulatabad built by the minister 


4-That Sri Jinaprabhasari was constantly helped by Sri Padm&vatl is a fact mentioned 
in lyrical poems composed in his praise some of which werewritten when he was actu¬ 
ally living. See also V. 5 of his own hymn (p. 129 Appendix to Vidhiprapi): 

See also V. 15 in the colophon of Vidhiprapi p. 120 

w TOi| ^ ^ 

* According to Pt.L. B. Gandhi it is modern Cannanore in the South.. 
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Pethad, Shah SahajJl and Thakkur Through his intercession hundreds 
of prisoners were released by the Sultan. 

Once again about 1388 Vikrama era he was invited by the 
Sultan and he went from Devagiri to Delhi. The Sultan was much 
pleased to see him. He received him with great pleasure and kissed 
his hand. Sri Jinaprabhasuri thereafter stayed at a sarai which was 
built in 1389 by the Sultan near his palace. It was named after him 
as Bhatt&rakasariii, 

Once the Sultan started for Gujarat and camped under a large 
shady Banyan tree in the first stage of the march. The Sultan liked 
the tree very much. Sri Jinaprabhasuri thereupon asked him whether 
he would like the tree to move along with him. The Sultan replied 
that he would be pleased if it did so. Sri Jinaprabhasuri thereupon made the 
tree move along with them for a considerable distance shading them 
from the heat of the sun. Then the Sultan requested the AchSrya to send 
the tree back which he did. 

He was wonderfully accurate in his prophecies, and consequent¬ 
ly the Sultan was much pleased with him. ^ 

Once the Sultan heard from Sri Jinaprabhasuri the miraculous 
qualities of ‘Vijaya Yantra’. It was thereupon got prepared under the 
direction of Sri Jinaprabhasuri. It was found that the person or ani¬ 
mal under the protection of ‘Vijaya Yantra’ was immune from every 
sort of harm or injury. 

X Sri Jinaprabhasuri in his Siddh&ntigamastava (Kavyamali, Pt. Vll, p. 94) says: 

and at p. 119, Vidhiprap^ in Ahgavijj&siddhivihi he describes the rites incidental to 
the SSdhani of AngavijjSas taught by Saiddhintika Sri VinayacandrasQri and says: 

^ f ll” 

This shows his great faith in AAgavidyi for accurate predictions. Probably he him¬ 
self might have employed Ahgavidyi for the purpose. 
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These were times when persons reputed to possess miraculous 
powers used to be welcome at the Royal Court. They used to vie 
with each other to establish their superiority and to belittle their 
opponents. There was one Rlghavacaitanya proficient in Mantras 
who became a favourite of the Sultan. He once thought of driving 
away Sri Jinaprabhasurl. He, therefore, by his magical powers removed 
the ring from the finger of the Sultan and clandestinely introduced 
the same in the Rajohara^ia (sweeping brush) of the AchSrya. Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri was immediately informed of this by Sri Padmavati 
and he thereupon introduced the said ring unnoticed in the head-dress 
of RSghavacaitanya himself. When the Sultan missed his ring, Righava- 
caitanya accused Sri Jinaprabhasuri who told the Sultan that the 
ring was in the head-dress of RSghavacaitanya and it was found 
there on the head-dress being searched. Thus worsted in his own art 
Righavacaitanya left the court crest-fallen. 

Once a Qalandar (Muslim Darvish) came to the royal court 
and offered to show miracles. He threw up his Kulah (cap) and it 
remained hanging in the air without any support. He challanged any 
one to bring it down. When no one else came forward and the Sultan 
turned his eyes towards Sri Jinaprabhasuri he brought it down with 
his Rajoharatja. Then the Darvish kept earthen water-pots which were 
being carried by a woman, hanging in the air. The AchSrya asked 
him to keep the water therein so hanging without the earthen pots 
to support it. He was unable to do so. The AchSrya thereupon got 
the earthen-pots which were hanging in the air broken up. But the 
water therein still remained in the air without support. The AchSrya 
thus triumphed over the Qalandar. 

Amongst the Muslim Darvishes of the time was the famous 
Nasir-ud-din Mahomed, Chiragh-e-Delhi, he having succeeded in 1325 
A.D. the famous Nizam-ud-din Awliyi as his Khalifa. It is possible that 

See his JwSlimukhldevI Stotra (Pr&cina Lekham&la, Vol. II, Lekha 100), and 
MahiiGauapatistotra (Kftvyam&l& Pt. 1, p. 1). 
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the relations between the said Nizam-ud-din and GhiySsuddin Tughlaq 
having been strained Nasir-ud-din might not have been on the best of 
terms with Sultan Mahomed Tughlaq especially because the latter was 
not interested in the propagation of the Islamic religion.| This fact as 
well as the influence exercised by the Jains over him are borne out by 
the following extract from an article by Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah published 
in the issue of the ‘Sunday Standard’ dated 18th August 1940 A. D. 

“Not interested in the propagation of the Islamic religion, his 
belief in which was known to be shaky, he specially favoured the 
Hindu on a number of occasions. And a writer evidently belonging 
to the opposition, bitterly laments that the Sultan destroyed the best 
Mussalmans in India and replaced them by the ‘infidels’ whom he 
consistently patronised. Contemporary writers accuse him of not only 
inclining towards atheism but also to excessive intercourse with Hindu 
jogis and Brahmans; while evidence has come down to us, in the 
form of a Jaina Manuscript, of his active patronage extended to a 
distinguished Jain scholar named Simhakirti. * ’’ 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri at the request of Sultan Mahomed also cured 
Sultana Balade who was possessed by an evil spirit invoking Ksetrapala 
Meghanada for the purpose. He also secured control over sixty four 
Yoginls (powerful female spirits) and obtained a boon from them that 

t According to Firishta Mahomed Tughlaq desired that Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh 
-e-Delhi should attend upon him for personal service viz. dressing him, and impri¬ 
soned him on his refusal to do so and released him only when he agreed to perform 
the said service. 

Perhaps Sri Jinasimhasuri is meant by this name. He was the preceptor of ^rl 
Jinaprabhasuri who acquired considerable influence over Sultan Mahomed Tughlaq. 
The mistake might be due to the mistranslation of the Sanskrit manuscript due to 
which preceptor’s name is given and the pupil’s name is omitted. Epigraphia Carna- 
tica Vol.88, pp. 377-78, inscription No. 46 however mentions BhattSraka Siiphaklrti 
who was connected with Sultan Mahomed of Delhi. 

<- The following are the names of sixty four yoginls given by 8rl Jinaprabhas&ri in 
his famous VidhiprapS (composed in S. Y. 1363) a work on rituals for laymen and 
monks at pp. 116-117:— 
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they would not trouble Achftryas in his line when they visited any of the 
four towns famous for the Pithas (abodes) of the sixty four Yoginis, viz. 
Delhi (formerly known as Yoginipura), Ajmer, Ujjain and Broach. Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri had acquired such influence over Sultan Mahomed that 
the latter went with him to the famous Satrunjaya temples at Pftlitani 
and also to GimSr. On the Sultan performing at Satrunjaya, at the 
instance of Sri Jinaprabhasuri acts of devotion appropriate to a leader 
of Jain Sangha the AchSlrya made famous R&ya^a tree (Piy&la tree) 
rain milk over the Sultan. 

He preached the Jain doctrine to the Khandelviils of the Jungle 
country i. e. RajputSLnfi and in consequence they embraced the Jain 
faith and gave up the trade of distilling alcoholic liquor from molasses 
on which they were engaged. He got repairs to the famous Jain Stupa 

ulnw ^0 fsTpft Wft "iv %3tr ^v» ’n5»r 

He hs ^ ^«> wwigu 9^ B%n eisi 

3S \c «bnd et*nv9 «tni vh 

vv SWT gsror wii «ERft mh tW '^h 

«W»P!%r: I 
m II 

wil «iCTnft5 *n<nf5r ^ 

They are differently given in Acftradinakara at pp. 207-208 and another set 
of names is found in M&ntric literature (See Appendix JNo. 24). Tantrasftra gives 
Sidbani of Yoginis. 

V&canicSrya Sil C&ritravardhana, the famous commentator of Raghuvatpfo 
and Nai$adha, who was known as male embodiment of Sarasvatl (Narave^-VftQi) 
and was a spiritual descendant of ^rl JinaprabhasGri praised him thus: 

w>?nwi tHRf «i*i^5|sw! ir 
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(tope) of Mathura executed through his preaching. Amongst his 
contemporaries were Sri Somaprabhasuri and Somatilakasuri. Sri Jina- 
prabhasuri met the latter at Pa^an. Their relations were very friendly. 
Sri Jinaprabhasuri composed and presented to Sri Somatilakasuri hymns 
for the instruction of his pupils. Out of these about 75 available 
hymns show the great poetic powers of Sri Jinaprabhasuri. Some of 
them are MSlntric and establish his M&ntric proficiency. Amongst them 
are two hymns of Sarasvati, a CatuspadikSl of Sri Padmtvati and a hymn 
of VardharnSnavidyS.. He studied and acquired great mastery over the 
Persian language. He has composed a hymn of Sri IRsabhadeva and 
a hymn of Sri Sintinatha in Persian which shows how much he was 
in advance of his times. VidhiprapS we have already mentioned. His 
Tirthakalpa alias Kalpapradipa is a work of great historic value. It 
contains kalpas (treatises) of several Tirthas or sacred places and also 
of deities devoted to the Jain faith like Kapardi Yaksa, Ambikadevi 
Kohat^diyadevi i. e., Ku§mai>didevi another name of Ambikadevi, and 
Padmavatidevi. One of the Kalpas relates to Sri Satrunjaya and is named 
Kajaprasada by him as on its commencement the Sultan was pleased 
with the Jain Sangha. It therefore establishes Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s 
connection with the Sultan by his own account. He composed Suri- 
mantramnaya in 1381 Vikrama era, and also wrote a Mayabijakalpa, 
a Mantric work on Hrimbija. He wrote several commentaries like 
Katantravibhramatika, Kalpasutravptti named Sandehavifausadhi, Ajita- 
santistavavrtti, Upasargaharastotravrtti, Bhayaharastotravrtti and a 
commentary on Sri Padaliptasuri’s Virastava. Another work of his is 
Rahasyakalpadruma which is not available. This shows that he was a 
great scholar. * He also helped Sri Mallisepasuri in writing ‘Syadvada 
Manjarl’ and taught philosophical works like Sridhara’s Nyayaka- 
ndali to Sadhus of other Gacchas like SriRajasekharasuri of Har§apuriya 
Gaccha. He was alsq a Vidyaguru of Sri Sanghatilakasuri. 

We may note here the fact that both Sri Jinaprabhasuri and^ 
his pupil Sri Jinadevasuri rode elephants having been entreated by 
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Sultan Mahomed Taghluq to do so, when they returned to the UpSsraya 
(place for stay of Jain SSdhus) after their first interview with him. 
CaityavSLsis used to do so formerly and their opponents considered it 
to be one of their lax practices. SurSLcSrya did so and before him Siddha* 
sena Div3lcara as well as Bappabhattisuri did so. It really illustrates the 
necessity for making exceptions even on the part of the ideal SSidhus on 
special occasions for the greater good of the Jain fold and for enhancing 
the credit of the Jain religion in the eye of the public. 

The reasons why Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s services to the Jain Sangha 
do not appear to have been fully appreciated appear to be (i) that he was 
not in the main line of Khartaragaccha (ii) the unseemly quarrels which 
sometimes took place between members of different gacchas and (iii) 
the absence of a suitable biography. We consider his achievements 
even higher than those of Sri Hiravijayasuri as religious bigotry was 
at its zenith in his times and he had to deal with a Sultan who was 
nicknamed ‘the mad’ owing to his senseless conduct devoid of reason. * 

Sri Gupabhadrasuri, Sri Munibhadrasuri, Sri Mahendrasuri the 
famous astronomer and mathematician and Sri Ratnasekharasuri were 
recipients of great honours at the Court of Firoz Tughlaq. This shows that 
the position and influence aquired for the Jains by Sri Jinaprabhasuri 
were retained during the reign of Firoz Tughlaq although the latter 
was a great fanatic and followed strictly verdicts of Ulemas and spared 
no pains to convert Hindus to Islam. 

SrI JINAKuSalasOri 

After Sri Jinadattasuri and Ma^dh5ri Sri Jinacandrasuri, it was 
Srijinakusalasuri who bore the honorific title of‘Didftji’. He is equally 
famous as a great Mftntrika as already stated. He was born in 1337 Vikram 
eraatSamiy&oaiofJilhSlgar and Jayantasri parents of ChSLjhadagotra and 

For some of the informatioo about Sri Jinaprabbas&ri the writer is indebted to the 
small but valuable Gujariti book of bis learned friend Pt. Ullacandra B. Gftndhi 
entitliad “Sri Jinaprabbastiri and Sultkn Mahomed.” 
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Osw5l Caste, was initiated in s. y. 1347, became AchSrya in s. y. 1377 
JyestaVad 11th and died in s. y. 1389 FSlguna Vad 5th or 30th (Maru). 
1200 Sadhus and 105 Sadhvis were his pupils. He wrote a commentary 
on Caityavandana-Kulaka which is published at Surat. His another 
important work which seems to have been lost was VandanaKulaka-Vftti. 
There are several hymns composed by him. One of his pupils Sri Vinaya- 
prabha Upadhyaya composed the famous ‘Gautamarasa’ in Gujarati 
for his brother, who became rich again by recital of the Rasa and Mantra 
incorporated therein. Many are the miracles attributed to his Mantric 
powers, one of them being the protection granted by him to Duingara- 
sirnha, a Rajput ruler of Nadol, against the wrath of the Sultan 
of Delhi (probably Sultan Mahomed Tughlaq or his predecessor Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq) whereupon the whole family of Durngarsimha 
embraced Jainism. It is said that owing to his preachings and mira¬ 
culous powers over 50,000 persons embraced Jainism. How, even after 
his death, protection is granted to his devotees immediately he is 
invoked-is illustrated by Sri Samayasundara Upadhyaya by his own 
experience. He was in the Punjab and was crossing the Panjnad ** to 
go to Uchnagara in a boat. Suddenly, it began to rain heavily and 
the weather became stormy and the boat was about to capsize owing 
to whirlpool and sudden flood. He invoked Sri Jinakusalasuri and was 
brought to the shore safely. He composed a hymn to celebrate this 
escape commencing with the words “Ayo Ayoji SamarantS D&doji 
Ayo”. Similary he says, at the commencement of MfgSLvatl Caritra, 
II Khanda, that on his being invoked in the city of Marot it rained 
immediately. This is the reason why shrines of ‘D5.d&.ji’ are found 
jn almost all places of importance. There are such shrines in seyeral 

X The confluence of the five rivers viz. Jhelum, Chenab, R4vi, Be4s and Sutlej till 
they meet the Indus is known as Pafijnad. This is the place where Achiryas of 
Kharataragaccha like 8rl Jinadattasiiri, Sri Jina-Ku^alasfiri and Sri Jinacandrasfiri 
performed S4dhan4 of the presiding deities thereof known as Panca PIras viz. (l) 
Khadira (2) Lanji (3) Kinhu (4)Somarija and (5) Khaflja and Sri Mftnibhadra and 
Kbodiyft K^etrapila. 
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temples in Bombay, one at Byculla temple being considered of 
special note. In practically every temple in the management of 
Kharataragaccha shrines of‘D&d3Lji’ are usual by installed. The popu¬ 
larity of his worship can be easily judged by the great number of his 
shrines spread over hundreds of places in India. See the hymn of 108 
Stupas of Sri Jinakusalasuri by Sri R&jaharsa. 

SrI bhuvanatu^igasUri 

Sri BhuvanatuAgasuri was an AchSrya of a branch of Ancala- 
gaccha. He attained fame as a MJLntrika as in a bout with snake- 
charmers he invoked Taksaka Nftga the chief of the NSgas (snakes) 
and made him appear in the royal court of KhengSra IV (who ruled 
from 1336 to 1390 Vikrama era) at JunSgadh and none of the 16 G&rudis 
(snake-charmers) present could control Taksaka. They were therefore 
declared defeated in the M&ntric contest with Sri Bhuvantungasuri 
who in his turn controlled all the various NSlgas of the said G&rudis. 
As a result he made these GSrudis give up catching snakes and made 
the said King Khengilra prohibit casting of 1| lacs of fish-nets and 
stop 500 Bhatthis or ovens and accept the principle of Ahiipsft or non 
-killing. 

SrI merutui'igasOri 

Sri MerutuAgasuri was born of Porvad parents VhorSl Vairasimha 
and Nhilaijade at NSni village in Jir^apur in Marwir in 1403 Vikrama 
era. He was initiated by Sri Mahendraprabhasuri of Ancalagaccha in 
1418 and ordained Achirya in 1426. After the death of Sri Mahendra¬ 
prabhasuri in 1444 he became the leader of his Gaccha in 1446 and died 
in 1471 Vikrama era. He was a poet of note besides being a grammarian 
and a scholar of the different systems of philosophy. He wrote Mahakft- 
vyas-great orclassical poems viz. (1) NSLbhivaipsa (2) Yaduvaipsasambhava 
(3) Nemidfita and (4) Meghaduta etc. vying with the great Sanskfta 
poets K&lid&s and MSLgha. His summary of the ^ systems of plulo^ 
sophy is $addar%na-Samuccaya. His grammatical wodta are Dh&tu- 
lAra 3 rapa and a commentary on Katantra. He wrote -Sataka-BhS^ya 
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and a commentary on Saptati-Bh&sya, works relating to Karma philo¬ 
sophy. He also wrote Bhavakarmaprakriya, Satapadikasaroddhara, 
LaghuSatapadI, Dharmopadesa, SrIKankalaya-Rasadhyaya,Susraddha 
-Katha and commentaries on Upadesamala and the hymn'Namutthuijam’. 
The most important for our purpose is however his work ‘Surimantra 
-Kalpasaroddhara.’ He also wrote a ‘Padmavatl-Kalpa’. That he was 
an accomplished Mantrika* * * § is proved by his achievements narrated 
in Ancala-Gaccha Pattavali viz. by composing the hymn of Sri Jlri- 
kapalll Parsvanatha beginning with the words ‘Om namo devadevaya etc. ’ 
in Lolad village near Sankhesvara-Tlrtha he warded off the threatened 
calamity and also caused the army of Sultan Mahomed§ to turn back 
from the said village by invocation of Sri PSrsvanatha. Through the 
same hymn he cured the son of the Mayor of Vadanagar (a nagara 
by caste) who was bitten by a snake. Consequently 300 Nagara families 
accepted the Jain faith. The said hymn is published in Stotrasandoha part 
II at p. 48. The Mantra of Sri Parsvanatha incorporated therein is 
known as ‘Tribhuvana-vijaya-pataka’ i. e. ‘The triumphal flag of the 
conquest of the three world.' 

SrI munisundarasOri 

Amongst Mantrikas Sri Munisundarasuri is famous as the 
author of the Mantric hymn ‘Santikaram’, which is one of the Sma- 
rapas i. e. hymns meant for daily recital. The said hymn was 
composed by Sri Munisundarasuri to ward off the epidemic caused by 
Yoginis (powerful female deities) at Delwada. He performed Sadhana 
of the Surimantra, it is said, twenty-four times and became a great 
Mantrasiddha. That he was a great Upasaka of Surimantra is clear 

* He refers to his own experience thus in the hymn referred to further on. 

“«WT 
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§ The hymn also discloses his proficiency in practical Yoga,see also v.5 of the same hymm 
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from the said hymn wherein he has invoked for removal of calamities 
Sri Ssintin&th and the presiding deities of the five Pithas of the 
Surimantra viz. VJlpI alias Sarasvati, TribhuvanaswaminI, Sifdevi alias 
Laksml, YaksarSja Gapipitaka as also twenty four Sisana Yaksas and 
Yaksinis,Planetary deities, Guardian deities of the quarters, Indras, sixteen 
VidySdevIs, the four kinds of deities, Vyantaras and Yoginis devoted 
to the protection of the Tirtha that is the Jain fold. The Colophon 
mentions that in the hymn the author employs the Siddhi relating to 
Ganadhara VidyS obtained by the good grace of the preceptor Sri 
Somasundara of TapSgaccha. The writer has in his possession hymns 
by the same author of Surimantra and the presiding deities thereof 
which are not hitherto published. It appears from them that the 
author was a great UpSsaka of Surimantra. 

We shall now shortly state such details of his life as are 
available. He was born in 1436 and initiated in 1443 Vikrama era. 
He was ordained VScaka in 1466 and AchSrya in 1478 and died in 
1503 Vikrama era at the age of 67 years. He had such an extraordi¬ 
nary memory as enabled him to attend to a thousand matters simul¬ 
taneously. He was therefore known as Sahasr&vadh5nl. He was a 
great poet and dialectician and being of dark complexion received the 
title of Kali (Black) Sarasvati and VSdigokula-^andha i. e. a bull 
in the herd of cows of dialecticians. Owing to his great MSntric 
powers such prominent goddesses as Padmivati used to be at his 
beck and call and helped him in carrying out his self-less work for 
the welfare of all living beings. Sahasramalla a King of Sirohi proclai¬ 
med in his kingdom at the instance of the Acharya prohibition against 
killing of living beings and Sri Munisundarasuri warded off the calamity 
of famine threatened by swarms of locusts in the fields. He wrote 
several works amongst which are Adhyatma-Kalpadruma, Upade&i- 
Ratnakara with a commentary, Jayanandacaritra, Tridasatarangin! 
(which included the available Gurvavali) and several hymns iiicluding 
Sri Jinastotraratnakosa being a collection of hymhs (I Prastava of 
23 hymns is published in Stotrasafigraha, part II). 
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SQSSKQVBNT MANTRIKAS : SRI HEMAVIMALASURI 

SrI SUBHASUNDARAGA^ri 

Sd Sabhasundaragaoi composed the Del&Uli M&ntric hymn of 
Sri ^$abha }ina styled Delavad&mandana. It also contains Yantras 
and medical prescriptions. The allusions to Munisundara and Laksml- 
sftgara in the twenty fifth verse establish the author to be their 
contemporary. His life extended from about 1436 to 1517 Vikrama 
era. Other details of his life are not known. The said hymn with an 
AvacCiri commentary is published at pp. 353 ff. in Jain Stotra 
Sandoha part I. The Avacuri appears to be by the author himself. 
There is assimilation of non-Jain Mantras and especially Laukika- 
Mantras and Ss.bara Mantras. There are references to PancSfigulidevI- 
Mantra and A^te-Matte Parsvanitha-Mantra known as Tribhuvana- 
Vijaya-PatikS-Mantra and to the hymn incorporating the last Man¬ 
tra composed by Sri Ajitasimha possibly of Aiicalagaccha (1283-1339 
Vikrama era). The peculiar bath described in the comment on the 23rd 
verse of the hymn is suggestive of the influence of popular TSntrika 
treatment. The commentary on V. 17 contains the following interesting 
Mantra in which invocation is with the truth-telling nature of Sri Jina 
and other omniscient personages: 1 

w ii” 

SrI hemavimalasOri 

Sri Hemavimalasuri was born of Gang&rSLj and Gang&r&pi 
parents in 1522, was named H&dakumSra, and was initiated by SrI 
Sumatisadhu in 1538 Vikrama era. He did KriyoddhSra i. e. reinstated 
the original religious practices and observances in 1556. He was 
ordained Achftrya in 1548 and died about 1583(1584 MSru) Vikrama 
era. He twice performed Sadhana of Surimantra; It ts said that he 
obtained a boon from SrI Mapibhadra Yaksa^ and since his time SrI 
Maoibhadra became the presiding and protecting deity of Tapagaccha. 

it 

See i^e Itl Mftaibhadcadeva and Padmavatldevl's Chandas. 
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According to Tapftgaccha Pattftvall of Upftdhyaya Sil DhannasSlgara 
howevtt it was Sri AnandavimalasQri pupil of Sri HemavimalasQri 
who appointed him as the presiding deity of Tapigaccha, 

Sri jinacandrasOri 

StI Jinacandrasuri was bom at Vadali village near Timarinagar 
or at Khetasara in Jodhpur of Shah Srivant and SiriySdevI parents of 
Rihadagotra and Oswal Caste in 1595 Vikrama era and was named Sultftn 
Kumara. He was initiated in 1604 and named Sumatidhira and ordained 
AchSryain 1612and named Jinacandrasuri at Jesalmere when the occasion 
was celebrated by Raut MSladeva King of Jesalmere. At the instance of 
Karmasimha son of Minister SapgrSmasiipha he went to Bikaner 
after effecting Kriyoddhfira by reinstating the old religious practices 
and observances. There he triumphed over the advocates of the heretic 
doctrine deprecating idol-worship. He also compelled fallen Yatis to 
give up the garb of S&dhus and put on turbans as an insignia of house 
-holders and made others follow religious injunctions strictly. By his 
prophetic and miraculous powers he made SivSL (SadS) and Somjee two 
non-Jain brothers of PrSgvSLt caste rich and they embraced the Jain 
faith with their families. He installed quadruple Jinas on Sd Satpunjaya 
and repaired and renovated the group of temples in Kharataravasahi there. 
Sad& and Somjee also built a temple of Sr! Ssntin&tha in Dhanft SuthSra’s 
Pole at Ahmedabad and installed therein an idol of their preceptor 
StI Jinacandrasuri. As stated in Kharatara Patt&vali he established be> 
fore representatives of 84 Gacchas in 1617 Vikrama era that Sil 
Abhayadevasuri who composed commentaries on nine AAgas belonged 
to Kharataragaccha and that Kumati-Kuddaia a work of U^Adhyftya 
Sri DharmasSgara of Tapftgaccha contained wrong statements and 
was not authoritative. By his miraculous powers the doors of the Jain 
emple at Falodhi, which were locked to bar his entry to the temple 
by the followers of Upidhyilya Sri Dharma^gara, flew open in 1632 
Vikrama era. Emperor Akbar heard about him through miniatec Katma^ 
candra and invited him to his ccMirt. On Fagana. Sad 12.di 164& he 
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had th^eupoh an interview with Akbar at Lahore in course of which 
he impressed upon him the truth of the Jain doctrine and made him 
issue FinnSns-orders prohibiting killing of every sort for a week from 
A$&dha Sud 9th to 15th. Emperor Akbar conferred upon him the title 
of Yuga-pradhSna i, e. the leader of the age. At the instance of 
Akbar he conferred Achiryaship on his pupil M3.nasimha who was 
named Jinasimhasuri. 

. In 1652 Vikrama era he successfully performed at the confluence 
cff the five rivers of the Punjab near Uchnagar the SidhanS of the 
deities presiding over Panjnad-viz 5 Piras. Mapibhadra Yaksa, Khodiya 
K^etrapala and other deities. * In 1669 he made Emperor Salim- 
Jehangir revoke the order issued by him prohibiting stay of Sadhus, 
who were not married, in his kingdom. He is known as one of the ‘Dadas’ 
amongst the followers of Kharataragaccha who believe that even after 
his death he helps his devotees whenever invoked by them and protects 
them as a grand-father would protect his grand children. He died at 
Bilada in Marwar on Asvin Vad 2nd (Maru), and Bhadarva Vad ,2nd 
(Gujarati), in 1670 Vikrama era. There are celebrations held on this 
day at Bombay, Surat, Broach, Pajana and other places every year. 
upAdhyAya SrI SAnticandra 
Upadhyaya Sri Santicandra was a pupil of Sakalacandra and a 
grand pupil of Sri Vijayadanasuri, the preceptor of the famous Tapaga- 
cchacarya Jagadguru Sri Hiravijayasuri who convincingly preached the 
J^n doctrine to Emperor Akbar and impressed upon him the basic 
principle of Ahimsa or non-killing and obtained Firmans from him 
prohibiting killing of every sort on certain days and during certain 
periods and abolishing Jazia-tax, releasing prisoners and making a grant 
to StI Hiravijayasuri of holy places of pilgrimage of the Jains. Sri 
HiravijayasQri conferred the title of Upadhyaya on Sri Santicandra in 

. - A.. 

*"See pp. 48-49 Kharataragaccha PattivaUsaAgraha by Sri Jioavijaya. The authors 
of "YagSpradhana Sri JinacandrasQri' at p. 128 of their work give the names of the 
f!^e Pbas; see aldo note p# 237 ante. 
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1^640 Vikrama ora: Sri HfravijayasGri left Agr& forGiijartlti in' 

1642 Vikrama era he left Upftdby&ya Sri S&ntieandra witb Akbar. 
Ssnticandra also made Akbar prohibit fishing in the D&mar lake near 
Fatehpur-SIkrI. He composed KTp&rasakosa a panegyric on the Emperor 
praising his humanity and merciful deeds. The work inspired; Akbar tO' 
perform many merciful acts and charitable deeds including abolition of 
Jazia-tax and release of prisoners. He also wrote a commentary on- 
one of the UpSlAgas Jambudvipa-Prajnapti in 1650 Vikrama era. 

Upidhylya Ssnticandra was a very learned man and could > 
perform SatSlvadhilna i. e. attend to a hundred things simultaneously. 
He was a great dialectician and triumphed over the Digambara disputant 
Bhalt^lraka Vftdibhd^ana in the Court of the King NSrilyana of Idarga- 
dha and over Digambara Ach^a Gu^acandra in the presence Sri[ 
MSLnadeva (nephew of the King of Jodhpur) at Gh&t^slla in Vftgada. 
As for his magical powers it is stated in ParyusaQa-a^t&hnikS-vySikhyft- 
na (II Vyikbyina, P. 5) of Sri Vijayalaksmisuri that through his: 
miraculous powers Akbar succeeded in taking the fort at Attock which' 
he had not been able to do for several years. He died about 1660 
Vikrama era as might be inferred from the addendum to the C61«^hon 
of his commentary on Sri Jambudvipa-prajnapti which was appended 
in 1660 by the revisers of the said Commentary , after his death. 

upAdhyAya SrI yaSovijaya 

Sil Ya&>vijaya was bom of Bania parents NSrSyaQa and' 
Saubhagyadevi at Kamhodu village near Dhiijoj in or about 1680' 
Vikrama era and was named Jasavant. He had a brother named ^ 
Padmasiipha. They came in contact with Sri Nayavijaya and were taken ^ 
by him to Sri Vijayadevasuri who initiated them as Nayavijaya’s pupils ■ 
and named them Yaiovijaya and Padmavijay respectively. Sri Yaiovija^ 
studied under his Guru and went with him to Ahmedabad in'-169>9^ 
where he performed Aft&vadh&nai. e.attended to eight,things sinral-. 
taneously.. Thereupon one of the leaders of the Sangha there, named,, 
bhanji s5ra suggested that Sri Yasovijaya deserved to be sent^tQ^ 
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I^^-Benares to stady there the six systems ci philosophy and that 
ddtpately he might become an ornament to the Jain fold. He offered 
to spend Rs. 2000/-for the purpose. Thereupon both the preceptor 
and the pupil went to KSs!. Sri Yasovijaya prosecuted his studies 
under a Bhat^&cSLrya versed in the six systems of Indian philosophy 
and proficient in logic and the art of dialectics. Paying a rupee every 
day as GurudaksinS or fee Sri Yasovijaya studied there for three years 
continuously. About the time a SannySsi disputant came to Benares 
who was defeated in a debate by Sri Yasovijaya before a meeting 
of Pandits. He then composed a hymn in praise of Sri. P2rsvan&tha. 
He was then given the title of Nyayavisirada by the Pandits who 
had witnessed his great performance in the said debate. Then Sri 
Ya^vijaya went to Agra for further prosecution of his studies particu¬ 
larly in logic of the New School termed Navya-Nyaya and studied 
the same under a Nyayacarya for a further period of four years. The 
Sangha there offered to spend for him Rupees Seven hundred, which 
was accordingly spent for purchase of books and in giving scholarships 
and presents to other students. Sri Yafovijaya then'went to Ahmedabad 
where he was welcomed by the Sangha there with great eclat and 
stayed at Nagorisarah. Mohabatkhan the Suba of Gujarat having heard 
about him invited him to his Court where he performed Astadasava- 
dhana i. e. attended to eighteen things simulataneously. The Suba was 
very much pleased with his performance and praised him greatly. 

The title of Upadhyaya was conferred on him in 1718 by Sri 
Vijayaprabhasuri (the successor to. Sri, Vijayadevasuri) after he per¬ 
formed the Visasthanaka-worship and austerities. He also received the 
title of Nyayacarya from the Pandits of Kaa after he composed a 
-hundred philosophical and logical treatises. This fact is mentioned by 
himself at the ^ginning of his commentary on Pratimasataka and in' 
the colophon of his another work Jptin Tarkaparibhasa. He has also 
Written several works ending, with the word ‘Rahasya’ probably because 
the famous neo-logician Mathuranatha was his favourite author andJ 
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the latter bad composed woilcs bearing names ending vrith 'Rahasya'i 
He similarly wrote Madgalav&da, VidhivSlda as his contempcMraries were 
using names ending with the word V&da or Treatise. 

He came in intimate contact with Yogindra Sr! Anandaghana, 
as appears from Afts^P^di or the panegyric of eight verses composed 
by him in praise of Sr! Anandaghana. 

He has made much use of ‘Aloka’ of the famous neo-logician 
Pak^adharamisra in his philosophical works. He was an allround scholar 
and wrote on philosophy, Yoga as well as AdhySitma. He has adopted 
several passages of Si! Bhagavadg!ta and Yogasutra in his Adhy3.tma- 
sftra and Adhy&tmopanisad and Dv&triipsikSls. He wrote a commentary 
on Kammapayad!, an old work dealing with Karma philosophy. He wrote 
in Sanskrta, PrSkpta and Gujar2ti with equal ease and grace. He was a 
philosopher, logician as well as a poet. He also revised Dharmasaipgraha 
of Up&dhy&ya Sr! M2navijaya and the latter has praised him in 
its colophon for his vast learning, reasoning and disquisitions full of 
PramSlijta comparing him to persons who equalled the omniscient through 
learning. His biographer Sri K^ntivijaya called him or 

‘Bearded Sarasvat!’. * It is unnecessary to enumerate here his many 
works. ^ He completed the famous Srip&la R&sa in Gujarati which was 
commenced by UpSldhyaya Sri Vinayavijaya. He has commenced almost 
all his works with the syllable ‘Aim’ being the Mantra-b!ja sacred to 
Sarasvat! having obtained a boon from her at the conclusion of her 
S&dhanS performed by him on the bank of the Ganges in Benares. 
He has himself stated this fact in his works Mahftv!ra-Stava alias 
Ny&ya-khaigtdanakhsidya and Jambuswgmi Rftsa respectively as follows: 

. 

* His authoritative biography is contained in*Saiadaveli* a metrical work comi^sed 
by Sri Kintivijaya one of his contempbtaries, a complete copy wherMf wSs tMentiy 
ia S. Y. 1984 discovered by the writer’s friend Mr. M. D. Desai. 

X For 4 description of his wbrkis seO pp. 643-^45; Short History of Jaiha OteratnrO ' 
by M. D. Desai. 
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I 

^‘Having obtained a boon, on the bank of the Ganges through the 
recital of ‘Aim’ (Mantra bija sacred to Sarasvat!), the veritable wish¬ 
granting tree for fulfilling the desire for poetic and scholastic powesrs, 
and which gives continuous joy, I offer worship with full-blown flowers 
in the form of beautiful verses of praise to the feet of Sr! Mah&vira 
who is real Sambhu.” 

1 

i clA \ 
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He also wrote a small astrological work called FalS-fala-Pfccha (Jain 
Sahitya-Sanisodhaka Vol. Ill 2, pp. 162 to 165). He died at Dabhbi 
in 1743 and on Mahi Sud 5th 1745 a Stupa-tope was constructed 
there as a memorial to iiim and his footprints were installed therein. 
It is interesting to note that a Siddhacakra Yantra in the temple of 
Sri KalySlpa ParsvanStha at VadStcautS, Surat, which was installed 
according to the inscription thereon by MahopfidhySya Sri Yasovijaya- 
gapi of Sri Vijayadevasurigaccha and got prepared by Sri Fulbai 
daughter of Sri NSthibai on Po§a Sud 1st, Sunday and Pu§ya 
(asterism) s. y. 1737. 

upAdhyAya Sri meghavijaya 

He flourished from about 1700 Vikrama era. He was a pupil 
of Kypivijaya who was fifth in the line of the famous Jagadguru Sri 
Hiravijayasuri. He was a grammarian, logician and poet and was 
also yersed in astrology, palmistry and MantrasSstra. His knowledge 
of MantrasSstra can be gauged to an extent by perusal of his work 
bn Vl^-Yantra (Diagram of the number 20) which also describes 
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Arjuna-PatftkSl sUias Vijlya-Yanti^ based on the diagram of the num¬ 
ber 15 and its ihultiples and also by perusal of his Var^a-prabodha 
alias Meghamahodaya -as the latter contains Yantras and Mantras for 
causing as well ad stepping rainfall and Sarvatobhadra and other 
Yantras. For a detailed description of his works the readers are referred 
to Mr. M. D. Desai’s “Short History of Jaina Literature" pp. bSl-bSS. 
We may mention however that his Sanskfta poems Devanand&bhyu- 
daya, Meghaduta Samasyft and Santinatha Caritra are illustrations of 
completions of SamasySs-portionsof verses taken fromclassicalpoems like 
Sisupalavadha,Meghaduta and Naisadhiya respectively. He also composed 
Digvijaya mahak&vya, His unique Saptasandhftna Mahakavya describes 
simultaneously the biographies of five Tfrthapkaras viz. Sri R^abhadeva, 
Sil Santinath, Sri Neminatha, Sri Parsvanatha and Sri Mahavira and 
Sri Ramacandra and Sri Kr$na each verse being applicable to the 
biographies of all the seven personages. This is sufficient to show his 
command over theSanskftalanauage. He has composed a commentary 
on Vijayadeva-Mahatmya and also on Bhaktamara Stotra of Sri 
Manatufigasuri, Laghutri^a^tbi Caritra and Pancakhyana. His Candra- 
prabha is a parallel to Siddhanta KaumudI and deals with the Sutras 
of Siddhahema in the same manner as the latter deals with Papini’s 
Sdtras. It is also in three versions—short, medium and large. His 
Udayadipika and Ramafasastra are works on astrology and divination 
through casting of dice and HastasanjivanI alias Siddhajnana deals with 
palmistry. His Matpkaprasada deals with Adhyatma. He also wrote 
ArhadgItain36Adhyayas and Brahmabodha. His Yuktiprabodha in 
PAkfta with a Sanskita commentary contains a refutation of the 
contentions of Banarasidas and his followers and Dharma Maiiju$a 
contains a refutation of the contentions of Dhundhakas a sect of the Jains 
against idol-'Worship. He has also written some minor works in GujaAti. 

That he was a Mantrika is also proved by the fact that he 
begins almost all his works with a Mantra and obeisance to Sd[ 
Sankhelvara Parsvanatha. The Mantra is 
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We cite here a passage from his Meghamahodaya pp. 68-69 in support 
of Man trie worship. 
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PANDIT SrI VIRAVIJAYA 

Pandit Sri Viravijaya was born at Ahinedabad, Santidas Pado 
near GheekSijta, of Audicya Brahmapa parents Yajnesvara and Vijkore 
on Aso sud 10th 1829 Vikram era. He was named Kesavaram. He 

had a sister named Ganga. He was married to a lady named Raliat 

at Dehgam before he attained the age of 18 years. As a result of 

some domestic quarrel between the mother and the son, the latter 

left home. The mother searched for him and learnt that he was at 
Rocaka village. He however did not return and the mother died 
heart-broken. It is said that his sister Gang5 also on hearing 
this news died. KesavarSm after leaving home wandered from place 
to place till he met Sri Subhavijaya either at BhlmanStha village 
near DholerS or at some place near PSlitanS. He was then seriously 
ill but recovered through the good offices of Sri Subhavijaya. He then 
asked leave of Sri Subhavijaya to return home, but the latter pursuaded 
him to lead the life of a SSdhu and Kesavaram agreed. He was then 
initiated at PSnsar and named Viravijaya on Kartak Vad 1848. Then 
both went to Cambay and they entered Cambay in a procession taken 
out by the Sangha which had assembled on the outskirts of the city 
to receive them. Sri Subhavijaya had previously thereto initiated two 
other pupils named Dhiravijaya and Bhapavijaya. Both the preceptor 
and the pupil stayed at Cambay for about five years i. e. upto Jeth Sud 
5th 1853. During the period Sri Viravijaya made great progress in 
his study of Sanskrta, studied the five Mah5.kS.vyas and the six 
systeins of Indian philosophy as also the religious scriptures. The title 
of Pandit was thereafter conferred upon him some-time before his 
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preceptor died on FSgan Vad 12th 1860 at Ahmedabad. Pandit Sri 
VIravijaya was greatly devoted to his Guru. His major works are 
Prasna-CintJlmapix in Sanskfta (1868) and Surasundari RSsa (1857), 
Dhammila Kupvara RSlsa (1896) and Candrasekhara R&sa (1902) and 
commentary on AdhyitmasSra of UpadhySya Sri Yasovijaya in Gujarati 
Amongst his minor works are Subhaveli being the biography of his 
Guru in verse, Pujas, Sajjayas and Stavanas. The hymn of Sri Maha- 
viraswami’s 27 births is of fine lyric quality. His Pujas specially 
Panca Kalyapaka Puja (1889) contain pieces of beautiful lyric poetry. 
There is a Viravijaya Nirvana Rasa written by his pupil Rangavijaya 
which gives authoritative information about his life. He lived at Surat 
during the monsoon of 1871. There yatis quarrelled with him apparently 
on the question of Tithi-Date i. e. which dates should be considered 
authoritative by the Jains and contended that Viravijaya was wrong. 
They even went the length of going to Court on such a flimsy pretext, 
but there Sri Viravijaya successfully proved that his opinion was correct. 
Now this dispute arose really because Pandit Sri Viravijaya was a 
Samvegi or Reformist SSdhu in the line of the great Reformist Sri 
Satyavijaya PannySsa (Pandit). In 1878 a member of the Dhundhia 
or SthanakavSsi section which was opposed to idol-worship filed a suit 
against the members of Visa Srimali caste of Ahmedabad and Vira¬ 
vijaya was the leading Sadhu cited there as a witness. The sadhus of 
the other sect were also cited. There Viravijaya successfully proved 
that idol-worship was in accordance with the Jain sacred scriptures. He 
was very learned in canonical literature and publicly expounded such 
abstruse philosophical work as Sri Visesavasyaka Bhasya with commen¬ 
tary. Since 1865 when an Upasraya was built at Bhatthini-Pole 
Ahmedabad, Viravijaya whenever he came to Ahmedabad stayed there, 
and it came to be known after his name. 


X See V. 6 which shows his having successfully performed Sadhanft of Sarasvatl:’’ 
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He took a leading part in the Anjana-salSkS and installation 
ceremonies got performed by Seth Motisa in his group of temples on 
Satrunjaya Hills in 1893 and also in similar ceremonies at Seth 
Hathising’s Temple at Ahmedabad in 1903. In 1899 he was in a 
Sangha going on a pilgrimage to Pancatirtha. Before it left the borders 
of Gujarat cholera broke out and people dispersed in small groups. 
The group which stuck to Sri Viravijaya was brought back by him 
safely to Ahmedabad, by his MSntric powers. At every stage on the 
way back Sri Viravijaya used to sprinkle charmed water around the camp. 

In his RJLsas Sri Viravijaya has made special obeisance to 
Sarasvati and Padmivati. The writer is reliably informed that Sri 
Viravijaya was a devoted worshipper of PadmSvati and performed 
MSntric SidhanS of Rakta (Red) Padm5vati (See Appendix 3). * 

The beauty and charm of his poetry are themselves sufficient 
proof of his being a gifted writer. He is a poet of the first order in 
Gujarati and many of his lyric pieces entitle him to be called theDaya- 
ram of the Jains. He died on Bhadarva Vad 3rd 1908. Vikramaera 
Sri Viravijaya was so modest that although Sri Vijayadevendra- 
suri Acarya of Tapagaccha offered to confer upon him the title of 
Upadhyaya he did not agree to receive the same. It is said that Sri 
Rupavijaya was his rival in composition of Pujas and Stavanas. His 
footprints were installed in the said Upasraya at Bhatthini Pole on 
Maha Sud 6th 1909. 

Amongst his contemporaries was the poet Sri Padmavijaya, 
the preceptor of the said Rupavijaya who flourished from 1792 to 
1862. Vikrama era 

MUNI MAHArAja SrI MOHANlAlJI 
Sri Mohanlalji was born at Candpur in Marwad of Brahmana 
parents Badarmalji and Sunder on Caitra Vad 6th 1885 Vikrama era. 

* The Rakta Padmavat! Mantra is given here from the writer’s coliection;- ? 
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He was initiated' as ‘Yati’ in 1903 by Sri Mahendtasuii and was made 
a pupil of §ri Rupacandji himself a pupil of Sri Mahendrasuri and 
became a Samvegi (Reformist) S&dhu in 1931. In those times Bombay 
was not considered sufficiently holy for visit or stay of SSdhus. S&dhus 
used to come only upto Daman and never proceeded southwj^rds 
beyond Daman. Sri Mohanlalji considered it his duty to preaclrjain 
doctrines to the Bombayites also and make them follow the path of 
religion. As a Samvegi Ssdhu he visited Bombay for the first time 
in 1947 then again in 1951, 1952 and 1957. When in Bombay he so 
much impressed Jains as well as non-Jains by his simple holy life 
that he earned great respect and regard of all Bombayites without 
distinction of caste and creed whether rich or poor whether literate 
or illiterate. What impressed the people most was his pure and simple 
ascetic life. His unassuming nature and his preachings founded on the 
basic principles of all religions appealed to the heart of every one 
of his hearers. His speech seemed more to be the speech of a saintly 
soul rather than of a mere scholar. His hearers were impressed and 
convinced because his discourse appeared to be specially meant for 
every one of his hearers and suit them inspite of their divergent 
tastes. It always appeared to be a heart-to-heart talk. His manners 
were charming by their very simplicity. He seemed always to be 
frankly disclosing whatever passed in his mind. Although religious- 
minded he had sympathy and love for the worldly-minded and used 
always to guide them to better ways and simpler but higher sphere 
of life. By his holy life and saintly thoughts directed towards the welfare 
of every creature and his concentration on the ideal of AhimsS he had 
so to say created a very holy and peaceful atmosphere around him and 
whosoever came in contact with his hallowed personlity enjoyed real peace 
of mind and many times such occasion became the turning point of his 
life. The writer though then very young had the privilege of hearing his 
very impressive discourses and he still retains the highest regard for his 
simple unassuming but truly humane, holy and ideally ascetic hie. 
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Without his asking anyone specially, people spent lacs of rupees for 
religious and charitable purposes. The richest used to wait upon him 
daily to learn even by a mere word or hint of his pupils what would 
meet with his remotest desires and used to vie with each other to 
carry out the same. The period of his life prior to 1947 was really 
the preparatory ground for his immense popularity in his later life 
which went on increasing till he died at Surat on Chaiter Vad 12th 
1963 Vikrama era. During the period of 16 years from 1947 to 1963 
he spent monsoons at Surat in 1948 and 1950 and at Bombay in 1951 
and 1952 and stayed at Surat during the monsoons of 1955 and 1956 and 
again stayed in Bombay from 1957 to MSgha 1963 and visited Surat 
last in 1963 when he departed this life. During the year 1949 he went 
with a Sangha on pilgrimage to Satrunjaya in P5lit5na and stayed 
there during the monsoon of that year. The monsoon of 1953 he 
spent at Ahmedabad and that of 1954 at Patan. As a result of his 
preachings several Libraries and schools for religious and secular 
education and charitable funds were started at Bombay, Surat, P3.1i- 
tanS, and Ahmedabad. An Industrial school also imparting religious 
education named Rao Saheb Hir&chand Motichand Jhavery and A. S. 
Jayakore Udyogasfila was started at Surat. There is a library and 
Sanskrta P5thasS.la established in his memory at Bombay which is even 
now rendering very useful services to the Jains as well as non-Jains. 

We have already described the charming personality of Sri 
Mohanialji. Adverting to his Mantric powers, we apprehend that to 
describe particular incidents would involve mention of names of 
contemporaries so we would say generally that he was believed to 
possess Vacanasiddhi-miraculous power by which whatever he said 
came to pass. In or about 1930 when he was on the outskirts of 
Jaipur city and had to pass a night in the Jungle near a VSv (a step- 
well) a tiger approached him. He thereupon stood in meditation in 
K5yotsarga-pose. The tiger thereupon nodded his head and went 
away. In or about 1945 when he was at a place near Kaira, probably 
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Matar about the month of Caitar, a buffalo was about to be sacri¬ 
ficed during NavarStra in the temple of a Hindu goddess. When 
pressed by the Jain Sangha to do something to save the buffalo he 
got charmed powder (v5sa) dropped on the buffalo and it immediately 
became wild and turbulent and escaped. Thenceforward the animal- 
sacrifice was discontinued there. He had much influence with the 
king of Sirohi and obtained permission from him for Jains to construct 
a temple with a turret at RohidS which was being objected to by 
local BrShmins and others. 

Many have experienced what may be described in yaugic terms his 
Anugraha Sakti. Whomsoever he blessed became prosperous in every 
respect. People of Surat held him, and even now hold his memory 
in high regard, all attributing their prosperity to the blessings of 
the Guru MahSrSja Sri Mohanlalji.* His photoes are to be seen in 
much greater number in the houses and shops of the Jains than of 
any other Jain SSdhu. His name is remembered in the morning by 
Jains as they remember the name of Sri Gautama. Once when Sri 
Mohanl&lji was in Bombay the rain was delayed for a very long time 
and people became very anxious and a RathayStra i. e. Procession 
with the idol of Sri Jina installed in a chariot was taken out under 
his directions and the rain poured down immediately. 


* WTO 9m i 
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Antiquity of Jain Mantras and Mantric Literature 

f 

W E have already stated that Vidy5nuprav5da, the tenth Purva, 
was entirely devoted to Mantras and VidySs and that the 
Mantric literature comprised therein may be reasonably supposed to 
belong to the age of Sri Parsvanatha. We also indicated its possible 
connection with earlier Tlrthahkaras including the first Tirthankara 
Sri Rsbhadeva by reference to Kalpasutra and the Jain tradition (See 
note p. 149 ante). 

JAIN STCpa and other ANTIQUITIES OF MATHURA 
Tradition connects Sri Parsvanatha with the famous Jain Stupa 
at Mathura which has been described in the Inscription (No. XX 
Epigraphia Indica Vol. II) dated the year 79 of Kusana King Vasudeva 
i.e. 157 A.D. as ‘built by the Gods’. Smith says in his ‘Jain Stupa 
and other Antiquities of Mathura’ (p. 13);- 

“Its original erection in brick in the time of Parsvanatha the 
predecessor of Mahavira would fall at a date not later than B.C. 600. 
Considering the significance of the phrase in the inscription ‘built by 
the Gods’ as indicating that the building at about the beginning of 
the Christian era was believed to date from a peried of mythical an¬ 
tiquity, the date B.C.600 for its first erection is not too early. Pro¬ 
bably, therefore, this stupa of which Dr. Fuhrer exposed the founda¬ 
tions is the oldest building known in India.” 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri also in Mathur5puri Kalpa contained in his 
work Vividha-Tirtha-Kalpa p. 19 describes it as built by Gods (^- 
and in his Caturasiti-Mahatirtha-nSmasangraha-kalpa he 
describes it as ‘built by Mahalaksmi’ 

the name Mahalaksmi being perhaps taken to be a synonym for Kubera, 
Kubera being the famous god of wealth and Kubera being his female 
counterpart and therefore identified with Mahalaksmi. 

According to the account contained in the said Mathurapuri 
Kalpa the original Stupa was of gold and built by Kubera, a sylvan 
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deity presiding over the forest where two SSdhus in the ‘Tirtha’ 
(spiritual regime) of Sri Sup&rsvanStha spent the monsoon, as she 
was much pleased at their saintly character and severe austerities, 
and wished that their desire to make obeisance, along with the Sangha, 
to the images of Jina on Mt. Meru might be fulfilled. It was a reprer 
sentation of Meru with its triple girdles and four idols of Jina facing 
the four quarters on each of the three girdles. A dispute arose amongst 
the followers of different religions regarding the ownership of the Stupa, 
and it was agreed that the same should be decided by divine interce¬ 
ssion and that the disputants should for that purpose keep vigil during 
the night and worship the particular gods they believed in by burning 
incense etc. before their representations on Pata (canvas or a piece 
of cloth). In a cyclone which occured during the night all the Patas 
except that of Sri SupSLrsvanatha were torn and destroyed. Consequently 
the Stupa was declared to belong to the Jains. In the time of Sri 
P5.rsvanatha the Stupa was encased in bricks as a precaution against 
bad times predicted by Sri PSrsvanStha. A temple was built outside 
the Stupa and an idol of Sri PSrsvanatha was installed therein. The 
Stupa was ultimately repaired at the instance of Sri Bappabhat^isuri 
in 1300 Vira era. The said account and the various images and 
AySgapatas discovered from the excavations of the Stupa are important 
to prove ancient worship of AySgapata and Patas in general as also 
of Sarasvati and Ambika whose images have been found from the 
excavations by Dr. Fuhrer. Mathura Inscription No II (Vienna oriental 
journal Vol. Ill 1889) relates to the dedication of the image of Sarasvati 
in the year 84 of Kusana kings i. e. 162 or 172 A.D. The Mathura image 
of S’riAmbikais preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It is made 
of red stone. Other early images of Ambika are the rock-cut images 
in the Navamuni cave, Kha^dagiri, Orissa and at Dhank* in Kathiawar. 
The importance of these images of Sarasvati and Ambika is that they 


* “Stylistically also the (Dhink) Sculptures belong to the early fourth chntury between 
KuS&aas or (K$atrapas) and the Guptas’VDr. H. D. Sankalta, P. 43(11. R. A.S. 1938. 
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are independent and not merely as attendant deities. They, therefore, 
prove independent ancient worship of Sarasvatl and AmbikS. 

POPULAR JAIN DEITIIiS 

There is mention of both Sarasvatl and AmbikS in NirvSna- 
kalika but not KuberS. Subsequent works on installation ceremonies 
dealing with SSLntikavidhi-Propitiatory rites include special verses in 
praise of KuberSl the deity presiding over the Jain Stupa at Mathura 
and Acchupta (a Vidyadevi, see p. 38 Nirvana Kalika) besides the 
popular Sasandevatas viz. Apraticakra, Padmavati, Ambika and 
Siddhayika. Sri Jinaprabhasuri gives these verses in Nandirayapavihi, 
Vidhiprapa p. 30. As in Mahanisitha Sutra Srutadevata or Sarasvatl, 
Amrakusmandi, Acchupta and Indra^i are mentioned as standards 
of comparison they appear to be very popular from ancient times.x 
The reason of the popularity of the four deities mentioned above is 
probably that Apraticakra, Padmavati, Ambika and Siddhayika are 
respectively the deities presiding over the famous Tirthas Satrunjaya, 
Sammetasikhara alias Parsvanatha hills, Girnar and Pavapuri-Vaibhara 
hills. As the Jains gradually moved to Western India Girnar and 
Ambika gained in importance. Satrunjaya in ancient times had fallen 

> According to Rupamaudana images of Sri AdinStha, Sri Neminath, Sri Parivanatha 
and Sri Mahavira are endowed with miraculous qualities as also image of Sri Cakre- 
5varl, Sri Ambika, Sri Padmavati and Sri SiddhSyika and are especially worshipped; 

qi>nf I 

X X X X %<»! ^ l” 

Adh. II Udde^a 8, MahaniSitha; (Ms. p. II A) see also the following in Panca- 
Kalpabh9.§ya, 5th Kalpa where KusmSudi alias Ambika is invoked along with Sara¬ 
svatl for obtaining learning: 
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into the hands of the Buddhists. It is said that even Kapardiyaksa, 
one of the presiding deities thereof, when Sri Vajraswimi in the 
beginning of the Christian era visited Satrunjaya, had turned heretic 
and was replaced by another deity by Sri VajraswSmi. During that 
period Gimar was the only Tirtha which could be easily visited by 
Jains in Western India. Girnir therefore became a popular place of 
pilgrimage and Sri Ambika came to be considered the Jain Amnaya ^ 
deity. Sri Apraticakra or Cakresvari being connected with Panca- 
Paramesti-Mantra and the Surimantra-Yantra and Siddhacakra-Yantra 
continued to be a popular Mantric deity. Sri Padmavatl being connected 
with Sri Parsvanatha the ideal of Mantrikas and the most popular 
Tirthaiikara who earned the title of Purisadapiya has continued to be 
an equally popular Mantric deity. The importance of Sri Siddhayika 
is owing to her being an attendant deity of the last Tirthaiikara 
Sri Mahavira. 

vidyAdevIs 

The worship of Vidyadevis amongst Jains is most ancient as 
would be evident from references given further on. 

They are essentially Mantric deities presiding over all Mantric 
literature. Of course as Srutadevi alias Sarasvati is the deity presiding 
over the whole literature sacred as well as secular, she occupies the 
pre-eminent position amongst Mantric deities, and Vidyadevis are con¬ 
sidered deities allied to her but holding comparitively a subsidiary 
position. In the Jain pantheon Sasana-Yaksas and Sasana-YaksiDis 
are concerned with the protection of the Jain fold and the Jain doctrine. 
ambikA and other mAntric deities 

Sri Ambika appears to have been invoked on various occasions 

X ^ ^ I x x x w?:- 

wft f^rjTT ?fTTT s ^o^); 

ti si%f i wsr 
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by various AchSryas and laymen for the fulfilment of the objects of 
the Sangha. We have seen how Priyagranthisuri invoked her and 
succeeded in impressing the Jain doctrine of AhimsS on the Brahma^as 
intent on the sacrifice of a goat. Mandevasuri, different from the author 
of Laghusanti, once forgot the text of Surimantra and learnt the same 
again by invoking Ambika. The famousHaribhadrasuri was aided by 
Sri Ambika * when he defeated the Buddhists who were assisted by 
their patron-deity Tara in the debate. Bappabhattisuri was aided by Sri 
Ambika in his dispute with the Digambaras regarding precedence in wor¬ 
ship at Girnar. It is unnecessary to multiply‘instances of worship of Sri 
Ambika amongst Jains in the ancient times. We may conveniently 
mention here that this fact is borne out by the poetic literature consi¬ 
sting of hymns viz. Caturvirnsati Stotras and Stutis. We would speci¬ 
fically mention Caturvirnsatika Stutis by Sri Bappabhattisuri, Sri 
Sobhanamuni and Nyayavisarada Sri Yasovijayaji. All the three have 
verses in praise of Sarsvati, Vidyadevis and also in praise of Sri 
Ambika although she is not a Vidyadevi but is a Sasandevi particularly 
an attendant deity of Sri Neminatha. As the Stutis relate to the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras verses in praise of 24 Sasandevis would 
have been quite appropriate. But the fact that Vidyadevis are praised 
instead shows the ancient character of their worship and also of Mantric 
worship. Bappabhattisuri has twice praised Vairotya,x the chief queen of 
Dharaqendra and Kapardiyaksa. In his times they must have been 
amongst Mantric deites usually worshipped. Sobhanamuni has addition¬ 
ally praised Santidevata and Brahmasantiyaksa (See also p. 7 & p. 8 
Nirvaijakalika), who must have been therefore amongst the Mantric 
deities commonly worshipped in his times. Sri Yasovijayaji has several 

* See Sri Haribhadrasuri’s commentary on AvaSyakasutra p. 411 for mention of 
Amba and other deities. See also foot-note on page 204 ante. 

X We have Vairotyastava of much earlier date by Aryanandila wherein both §ri 
Vairotya and Sri Padmavatl are described as queens of Sr! Dharaltendra. See also p. 
36 & p. 38 Nirvanakalika. 
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verses in praise of Sarasvati instead. It is quite natural in his case as 
he is known to have been an UpSsaka of Sarasvati. Further instead 
of Vairotya he praises Sri Padmavati which shows that worship of 
Padmavati was more common in his times. Sri Jinaprabhasuri also in 
his Caturvimsatistava (Kavyamala Part VII p. 170) praises Sarasvati 
and Ambika. The same is the case with Caturvimsatistuti by Sri 
Dharmaghosasuri. In the numerous hymns composed in the 
intermediate period of 700 years between Sri Sobhanamuni and Sri 
Yasovijayaji Sarasvati appears to have been usually praised varied some¬ 
times by the praise of Sasandevis, but worship of Sarsvati and Ambika 
seems to have been current uninterruptedly from the most ancient 
times to this day. 

Referring to ‘Aindrastuti’ by Sri Yasovijayaji the prefernce of 
Sri Yasovijaya for praise of Sarasvati instead of Yaksas might be noted. 
The fact that the worship of Brahmasanti and Kapardiyaksa had 
gone, out of vogue during the interval of 700 years between Sri Sobhana 
muni and Sri Yas'ovijaya might account for it. The available Mantric 
literature also confirms this inference, as it does not include Mantra 
Kalpas of these Yaksas. (In an unpublished list of manuscripts of 
the first and second Stambhas of Bhathahki Kuijdi at Jeselmer dealing 
with Mantra Medicine and Astrology bearing No. 843 to No. 1004-a 
copy of which is with the writer-there is a Kapardiyaksaradhana-Kalpa 
being No. 877-7 leaves. But it is not available anywhere else). 

vidyAdevIs and origin of vidyAdharas 

As promised we shall now deal with the origin of VidySdharas 
and worship of the VidySdevis. The oldest account as to the origin 
of VidySdharas and worship of the VidySdevis is found atpp. 163-164 
Vasudevahiijdi of Sri SanghadSsagatii (circa 600 A. D.). A similar 
account is given at pp. 161-162 of Avasyaka Cur^u as well as at pp. 
143-144 of Sri Haribhadrasuri’s commentary. 

Briefly it says that in times of S’ri ?§abhadeva after he renounced 
the world and turned an ascetic, two princes named Nami and Vinami 
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sons of Kaccha and Mahakaccha, followed him from place to place, 
attended upon him sword in hand and served him zealously. 
Dharapendra, the king of snake-deities, who came to make obeisance 
to the lord, saw them serving the lord humbly, diligently and respect¬ 
fully. Out of curiosity he inquired what their object was in thus serving 
the lord. They replied that the lord distributed lands amongst his sons 
and other Ksatriyas when they were in a distant country and that 
they were then serving the lord in order that the lord might do them 
some favour. Dharpendra replied with a smile that the lord was beyond 
favour and disfavour and indifferent even to his own body, 
was without any possessions or belongings and free from attachment 
like a lotus, and that as they had however served the lord for a long 
time he would give them lands on both the sides of Mt. Vait5dhya 
as its reward. As the lands were not approachable on foot, he said that, 
he would give them the flying-lore and also other VidySs with the 
aid of which they might induce people to go with them there. They 
thanked him and Dharpendra gave them forty-eight thousand VidySs 
of Gandharvas (Deities) and Pannagas (Snake-deities) including amongst 
them Maharohini,* Prajnapti, Gaurl, VidyunmukhI Mah&jw5la, Tiras-. 
karipi, Bahurupa and others. Nami and Vinami founded on the South 
and North sides of Mt. Vaitadhya fifty and sixty towns respectively. 
Their subjects were divided in sixteen Nikayas or groups, eight 
Nikayas belonging to Nami and the other eight to Vinami. The re¬ 
spective groups took their names from the names of the Vidyadevis 
presiding over them e. g. Gaurikas from Gaurl, Gandharasfrom Gandhari, 
Manavas from Manavl, Matangas from Matangl, Kalakesas from 
Kalika etc. They installed Lord Rsabha in the courts in their towns 
as also the particular VidyadevI presiding over the particular group 
of Vidyadharas.t 

* Ava§yakac5rpl additionally mentions that amongst the forty-eight thousand Vidyis 
Gaurl, Gandhari Rohipi and Prajnapti are Mahavidyis. 

I Sri Dharapendra laid down rules for the observance of Vidyadharas: (1) No onc^ 
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Thus arose the Vidyidharas. We may refer the readers to p. 176 ante 
for an account of some VidySdharas who flourished about the time 
of Sri MahSvIra. 

Most of the stories comprised in Vasudevahindi relate to 
VidySdharas and their achievements through the employment of Vidyfts 
which are nearly forty in numbers. MahSLjwJlla is described there as 
the most powerful Vidya being counter to all other VidySs. An interest¬ 
ing account of SadhanS of MahSjwaia and other VidySs involving 
worship of Sanjayanta and Dharnendra appears at p. 318 et seq. 
Vasudevahipdi Pt. 11. The reader interested in them may refer to them 
himself. What is comparatively of greater importance for our purpose 
is the enumeration of a number of VidySs in one of the most ancient 
Anga viz. Suyagadihgasutra, II Sruta Skandha, Adh. 2, Sutra 30 p. 318 

sOtrak^itASiga-vidyAs 

The said Sutra calls those who employ Vidy5s for the purpose 
of getting food, drink, clothing, bedding, house or any other object of 
enjoyment, non-Aryans and misguided and states that such persons 
would after their death become demons or pariahs amongst gods and 
would thereafter be reborn quite dumb and blind as a result of such 
misuse of Vidyis. It is clear that what the passage condemns is the 
employment of VidySs out of selfish motives. The VidySs are therein 
classed amongst PSpasruta i. e. sinful or evil learning 

About forty VidySLs are enumerated in the said Sutra of which 
twenty eight are VidySs proper and the remaining twelve are meant for 
astrological predictions. They are explained in the commentary on the said 
Sutra. The famous Tfintric $atkarmas and many other objects are said to 
be achieved by these VidySis. One of the Vidyis Atharvapi-apparently 
connected with Atharvaveda-is said to cause injury to another at once. 
This would support what we have stated before that Tantra and Mantra 

shall In any way offend a Sidhu (il) nor offend or do Injury to a person who has taken 
refuge in a Jain temple (iii) nor abduct a woman against her will and that if any one 
transgressed these rules he would lose his Vidyils. P. 227 Vasudevahipdl Pt. II. 
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have their origin in Atharvaveda. PakasSsani is the same as Indrajala 
causing illusions, Mohanakara causes fascination or infatuation, Garbha- 
kara brings about conception, Durbhagakara makes even a good- 
looking person ugly and Subhagakara even an ugly person good- 
looking. Vaitali attacks with a staff and Ardhavaitali coun¬ 
teracts the former. Avaswapini causes deep sleep, Talodghatani 
opens locks, SvapakI is a Vidya of Candalas otherwise known 
as Matanglx. SambarT, DravidI and Kalingi are so called 
because they are connected with the respective countries of 
Sambaras, Dravidas and Kalingas or are composed in their respective 
languages. Gauri and Gandhari are amongst the sixteen Jain Maha- 
vidyas. Avapatanl causes one to fall down and UtpatanI to rise up. 
The latter is the same as the flying-lore. JrmbhanI terrifies the 
opponent, Stambhini paralyses them. Slesapi means either one which 
sets a thing on fire or joins things together, Amayakarapi causes or 
spreads disease, Visalyakarani removes foreign substances like arrow¬ 
heads etc. from the body and heals it up. Prakramapi causes swift 
forward movement. Antardhani causes persons and things to disappear. 
Ayamapi means that which lengthens out or stretches forth; if it stands 
for Achamani it means one which swallows up. * 

VASUDEVAHlljipi-VlDYAs 

Of these Avaswapini, Talodghatani, Gauri, Gandhari Jrmbhaiji 
Stambhani, Vaitali, Svapaki-Matangi and Tiraskarani-Antardhani are 
also found amongst Vidyas described in Vasudevahindi. The first two 
and the fifth are mentioned at page, 7, eighth at page 84, sixth at pp. 
317-319 and the remaining at p. 164 of Vasudevahindi. For names 

X Gauri and G&ndharl ate described as Matanga-Vidyis in Nis'itha Bha§ya Udd, XVI 
V. 63 and Brhat-Kalpa Udd. I, v. 2508. See also Paris’i§tha Parva II, where two 
Vidy&dharas marry Cin^Slakanyas to acquire accomplishment in a particular Vidyi. 

* We would note here other references to Vidya and Mantra occurring in SutrakitaAga 
or in its Niryukti. Mantra; Sutrikrtanga, Adh. Vlll v. 4, p. 168; VidyS-Mantra: Ny- 
yukti V. 98, p. 169; Mantra; SGtrakrtinga, Adh. 14 v. 20, p. 248. 
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of VidySs mentioned at various places in Vasudevahipdi see appendix 
IV, 74, at p. 51 Vasudeva hi^di Part II. It also mentions Maharohipi 
Prjnapti, Mahajwala Manavi and Kali besides Gauri and Gandhari, 
mentioned above who are amongst the 16 Jain Mahavidyas. 
jwAlAmAlinI and digambara JAIN mAntrikas 
We have already stated that according to Vasudevahiijdi the 
most powerful Vidya is Mahajwala alias Mahajwalini alias Jwalamalini. 
Vidyadharas accomplished in this Vidya are there described to be 
always victorious over their opponents who may be accomplished in 
other Vidyas. This is, perhaps, the reason why this VidyadevI, who 
is also the attendant deity-Sasandevi of the eighth Tirthankara Sri 
Candraprabha, is popularly worshipped and has independent Mantra- 
kalpas. The oldest Mantrakalpa available of Sri JwalamSlmi alias 
Jwaliniisof Sri Helacarya alias Elacarya a Digambara Acharya and 
a Mintrika of great repute. He has also composed a hymn in praise of the 
deity. There is another Kalpa by Sri Indranandi, also a Digambara 
Jain Acharya, based upon the said old Kalpa of Sri HelacSrya. Sri 
Malli§e^asuri, author of the present work-Sri Bbairava PadmSvati 
kalpa has included in his “VidySnusSsana”, an abridged Jwalamalini 
Kalpa and has also composed an independent Mantra-Kalpa of this 
deity. We may note here that according to the Digambara tradition 
famous Mantrasiddhas began with Sri Pujyapada (6th century Vikrama 
era) followed by the said Sri Helacarya (of Dravida Sangha) who 
flourished circa 9th century Vikrama era and Sri Indranandi (of Dravida 
Sangha) who flourished circa 996 Vikrama era i.e. Saka 861. Then 
came the author of the present work Sri MalliseDasuri who was 
followed by Sri Subhacandracarya, author of Jnanarijava, Bha^taraka 
Sri Ari§tanemi and Bhattaraka Sri Subhacandra (circa 8.y. 1608), who 
was a pupil of the famous Bhattaraka Jnanabhusapa. Sri Aristanemi 
wrote Sri Sridevi Kalpa and Sri Subhacandra wrote Sri Aihbikakalpa. 
There have been others also of lesser note who neednotbe mentioned here, x 

X Bhattaraka SiiUhauandi (circa 16th centuty Vikramk era) Wrdtd ‘Namaskara-Maiitta- 
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paumacariyam,padmacaritra,tri§a§thi5alAkApuru§acaritra 

AND VIDYAs 

There are several references to VidySs in Paumacariyam. It 
is a work composed in 530 Vira era, i.e. 60 Vikrama era according 
to its colophon. Its author Vimalasuri describes himself as belonging 
to Naila Kula. Now Naila Kula is synonymous with Naila Sakha 
which started from Arya Naila a pupil of Sri Vajrasena about 150 
Vikrama era.* So the work may be taken to have been written about 
that date. Jacobi considered it to be not earlier than the 4th or 5th 
century A.D. Dr. Kieth, Dr. Woolner and some other scholars con¬ 
sidered it to be of about 3rd century A.D. because of the occurrence 
in the work of the word Dinar and certain Greek astrological terms; 
but Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Leumann and other scholars consider that 
there is no justification for doubting the date 530 Vira era given in 
the colophon of the work itself. 

We would draw the attention of the readers particularly to 
the passage occuring in the 7th Uddesa from v. 135 to v. 145. 
About 61 Vidyfts are enumerated in the said passage. Their names 
generally indicate the objects achieved through them. Amongst them 
may be noted Prajnapti which is one of the 16 Jain MahividySs and 
Apim5 and Laghima two of the well known eight Siddhis (Astasiddhi). 
The flying lore is stated there to have been acquired by Rfivatia, 
Bhanukarpa alias Kumbhakarna as also Bibhlsapa. 

Of the Vidyas named in the said passage Prajnapti is also 
found in the passage from Vasudevahipdi (p. 164) referred to above. 

kalpa’; GuUanandi (circa 16th century Vikrama era) wrote B^imau^la-Yantra-PfijS; 
Arhaddisa a contemporary of A^idhara wrote Sarasvatikalpa and A$2dhara(1235to 
1300 Vikrama era) wrote Gapadharavalaya and Prati$lh2s2roddhira alias Jinayaina- 
kalpa*. Padmanandi (1385-1450 Vikrama era) who made an image of Sarasvati 
speak and Trikilya Yogi (circa 11th century) are some of the other Digambara 
Jain Mlntrikas. 

* See Vlranirv&Qa Samvat and Jain K&lagapani P. 123. 
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Stambhini noted above as a common Vidy5 is found here as Jalastam^ 
bhini (one which freezes or stops water) and Agnistambhini (one which 
cools down or extinguishes fire). JayS and VijayS may also be noted, 
as , these VidySs and the deities of identical names presiding over 
them are mentioned in Surimantra as well as VardhamSna Vidyi. 
The Prakfta VaubbhavSl might mean VagudbhavS i.e. Sarasvati or 
Vayudbhavi meaning one that generates stormy wind or cyclone. 
Isani, Shakti and Kauberi are Vidyas apparently connected with 
Sankara, Shakti and Kubera. Candall is the same as SvapakI or MataAgi 
and Nindraol is the same as Avaswapini noted above. The flying lore 
is here thrice referred to. It is also mentioned in Vasudevahi^di and 
as Utpataniin Sutraki tanga. Bandhani (one which binds) and Mocani 
(one which releases) are also found in Vasudevahi^idl. 

We should note here the fact that Padmacarita alias Padma- 
purapa, which appears to be a very close Sanskrit rendering by Sri 
Ravisena a Digambara Jain Acharya (634 Vikrama era) of Pauma- 
cariyam, has the said passage from Paumacariyam rendered verbatim 
in Sanskrit. There are two or three differences which can be accounted 
for by variant readings. We might however, note one which cannot 
perhaps be so accounted for: AdarsanI for VisannS. Adarsani can be 
identified with Tiraskaripi alias Antardhani already mentioned. Instead 
of Avaswapini we have Nindrapi. 

Sri Hemacandracarya in Trisasthisalakapurusacaritra Parva 7, 
canto 2 appears to have taken the said passage describing Vidyas 
from the said Padmacaritra but has additionally mentioned Rohipi, 
Gauri and Gandhari, which are mentioned in Vasudevahipdi as well 
as in Avasyakacurni (pp. 161-162) as Mahavidyas. All the three works 
describe Ravapa as accomplished in 1000 Vidyas. (See Pauma. VIII, 
6; Padma. IX, 134-all Vidyas; and Tri|a§thi loc.cit ). 

The importance of the above references is that they occur in 
works which were composed long before the influence of Tantrikas 
made itself felt on contemporary literature and at least as regards 
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SutrakrtS.ngainawork composed earlier than even the origin of Tantras. 

They prove the existence of VidySs not only about the time 
these works were written but also in very ancient times specially 
because they are described in such a matter-of-faet way in SutrakrtSlhga 
and are associated with legendary characters of gfeat antiquity described 
in the said subsequent works. 

SrI, hrI, dhrti, kIrti, buddhI & LAK§mI 
We have already shown existence of Jain Mantric deities in 
olden tim.es. We might here refer to the footnote on page 201 ante 
giving a reference from Sri Bhagavati Sutra IX, 11, Sutra 430 to a 
marriage-present of the idols of the six deities. Sri, Hri, Dhrti, KIrti, 
BuddhI and LaksmI. They seem to have been chosen as marriage- 
present because they are believed to bring prosperity. It was HrIdevI 
amongst these who inspired Udyotanasuri otherwise known as Dak§inya 
-cinha to write his beautiful story named Kuvalayamila. 

JAIN NARRATIVE LITERATURE VIDYAs AND MANTRAS 
Not merely the works already referred to but the whole of the 
Jain narrative literature is full of stories containing descriptions of 
miraculous achievements performed through the aid of Mantra, Majji* 
or gems, or Medicine and of Vidyidharas, Mantra-sadhanSs and their 
incidental dangers. We would particularly refer to Sri Haribhadrasuri’s 
SamarSiccakaha, the said Kuvalayamala, Sri Siddharsi’s Upamitibhava- 
prapanca-Katha ^ , Sri Dhanapala’s Tilakamanjarl, Sri Laksmaijagatji’s 
Supasanaha-cariyam and SriHemacandracarya’s Trisasthi-salaka-puru§a 
-caritra and Sri Somaprabhacarya’s Kumarapala-Pratibodha. 

We shall give some references from Tilakamanjarl. At p. 25 ff. 
occurs Mantric initiation of the king when he obtained Aparajita Vidya 
for Sadhana of RajalaksmI; at p. 37 occurs worship of Sri and at p. 


X Its famous author Siddhar^i calls it composed by the goddess of speech 
Wm) in the colophon thereof . 
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326 fF. occurs SSLdhanSl of VidySs through MSntric worship of their 
idols. Eight chief Vidyis including Prajnapti and Rohi^i are there 
described. They come to this world from heavenly nether regions to 
offer boons to the S&dhaka. This last is an important reference as it 
shows that of the sixteen chief VidySdevis presiding over the two 
regions of VaitSdhya eight are described as they preside over one of 
the said two regions. Limitation of space does not permit us to discuss 
the numerous references even from the works already named. We 
would refer the curious reader to the article “Magic and Miracle in 
Jain Literature” by Kalipada Mitra commenced in The Jain Antiquary 
Vol. VII No. II p. 81 and continued in subsequent issues. 

AUSPICIOUS AND PROTECTIVE MAnTRIC RITES 

We must however state that there are frequent references to 
Bhuikamma or Bhutikarman, Kautuka, Mangala, Priyascitta, Balikarma 
and Raksividhana, in the canon. Bhutikarma is besmearing the body or 
an object with ashes or earth or tying to it an amulet, charm or 
thread accompanied with recital of Mantras for protection of the 
person or the object against evil eye, evil influence, evil spirits or even 
illness and theft. Raksapottalika used to be tied by Dikkumarls (female 
deities) to the wrist of a newly born Tirthahkara as protection against 
evil spirits and evil eye, 

Balikarma is worship of or oblation to household deities. 
Raksavidhana is a protective rite. Kautuka is putting a mark with 
ashes, soot or black pigment on the forehead, with the object of 
warding off evil. Mangala means auspicious objects like curds, unhusked 
rice Durva grass and Siddhartha i.e. Sarsapa or white mustard and 
Prayascitta means expiatory or propitiatory rites toward off apprehended 
evil indicated by bad dreams or movement or transit of planets. See Byhat- 
kalpa bhasya I, 1308 ff. Sutrakftanga 11,2, 32; Bhagavati Sutra IX, 33, 
Sutra 380; Uttaradhyayana XXII, 9; Aupapatikasutra II & 27; Jambudvi- 
papannatti V, Sutra 114; Jnatadharmakatha I, 1 Sutras 12 & 14 and 1,14 
Sutra 99; Vipakasutra I, Sutra, 28 p. 77; Prasnavyakararia I, 2 Sutra 
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7; R5japrasn!ya, Sutra 54 p. 120; VyavahSrasutra Sutra I; KalpasQtra III, 
Sutra 67 p. 62; Up5sakadas5iiga, I Sutra 3 & VII, Sutra 43, Avasyaka 
-brhadvrtti p. 518 and PancS^ka XIII, 24, 

Obtaining answers by questioning seers, who know future by 
gazing on a piece of cloth, mirror or crystal, sword, water, or wall aided 
by deities, or through VidySs giving answers in dreams, or through a 
deity like Ghaptika Yaksa communicating the answer to the ear of 
a Dombi-is also classed with the above along with Nimitta or Divina¬ 
tion in Brhatakalpa I, v. 1314 which says that one employing these 
through pride is tainted with ‘Abhiyogika’ Karma which makes him 
subservient to other deities in the next life but if one employs these 
without any desire for personal benefit and only for enhancing the 
credit or reputation of the Jain fold and the Jain faith he becomes an 
‘ArSdhaka’ or faithful devotee and earns Karma which would make 
him high-born in the next life. 

We would stop here for a moment to show how this is a complete 
answer to all objections against Mantras and VidySs and an explana¬ 
tion of what is really meant by inclusion of Mantras and VidySs in 
PSpa-sruta. * It means that by themselves they are not sinful but it 
is their abuse that makes them so and that they are called PSpasruta 
only because of such possibility of their abuse; otherwise the fact that 

+ Cf. Bhagavatfeutra III, 5; Uttaradhyayana XXXVI, v. 262 p. 709. See ThSpftAga 
IV, 4, 354 p. 274 for 5 Bhavanas. 

* Besides SutrakrtaAga II, 2, Sutra 30 already referred to Tha^atiga IX,3, SQtra678 
p. 451, and Samavayanga XXIX p. 49 term Mantras and Vidyas ‘PapaSrutas’. The last 
mentions works on Vidyas like Rohipi and others, works on Mantras of Cetakasand 
others, and works on Yoga i.e.herbs orpowders meant for other’s fascination or control. 
Uttaradhyayana XXXI v. 19 also prohibits employment of Papairuta; strangely the 
Saflgrahanl verse cited by the commentator does not include Mantras and Vidyas but 
only Nimitta of eight kinds and sciences of singing, dramaturgy, architecture, medicine 
and archery and cites a Sahgrahai)! verse in support which is also cited at p. 660 AvaSya- 
kasQtra by Sri Haribbadrasuri in his commentary. 
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Vidyl is defined as SrutS comprised in Purva would be a direct contra¬ 
diction as all PurvSs are sacred and Vidyi being part thereof is also 
sacred (See commentary on VijjacSrana Sutra 683 p. 794 Bhagavatr- 
sutra XX). VidyScSrapas actually employ VidyS to enable them to 
move about in the air. They would not have done so if such use of 
VidySs had been prohibited or considered sinful. Sri Vajraswimi an 
ideal AchSrya also used VidySs (See his life described ante). * 

Had there been anything objectionable inMantras and VidySs perse 
the person employing the same properly would not have been considered 
an ArSdhaka. Not only that but as we shall show further on a Mintrika 
failing to employ Mantra on a suitable occasion is termed a VirSdhaka 
or an offender against Faith. Of the triple essentials namely Darsana- 
faith, Jnana-knowledge and CSritra-conduct MSntric SidhanS and 
Mantra-prayoga involve slight transgression against conduct only which 
can be atoned for by expiatory rite as is performed by a SSdhu after 
even careful movement for necessaries of life of an ascetic. That would 
be the case if there is no abuse of VidySs and Mantras; otherwise it 
might be an offence against all the three essentials including the prime 
essential-faith. ^ The Jains ordinarily recognise Mantras and VidySs 
For peace and tranquility of body mind and soul. See the following 
Sutra which is a part of Pratikramapa i. e. confession and repentence 
ceremony daily performed by the Jains wherein deities devoted to the 
service of the Jain fold are invoked for the peace and tranquility of the 
body mind and soul;— 

* Uttaridhyayana XXXVIV. 262 elucidates the point, also Thao&uga IV, 4 sGtra 354. 

* BhagavatTsQtra III, Udd. 4 to 6 dealing with projection of forms and things through 
Vaikriya Labdhi include a passage in Udd. 5 question 18 and 19 and answers thereto 
which says that a person employs miraculous power only because of Ka9&ya (anger, 
pride, deceit and covetiveness otherwiM termed Rftga-attachmentandDve^a-aversioa) 
affecting hitn and that therefore confession and repentance are necessary. This would 
apply equally to employment of Vidyis and Mantras. 
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REFERENCES TO VIDYAs AND MANTRAS FROM SCRIPTURES 
Jain scriptures while giving rules as to how a S5dhu should obtain 
his food by begging state that he should not in obtaining food commit 
any of the sixteen faults includiog employment of VidyS, Mantra, 
Curoa or magical powder and Yoga-a mixture of drugs or Mula i. e., 
roots or herbs meant for a charm: 

1 * 1 %% ^ \ 
nrar ^ trir n 

gfs'i %sn ^ 3h*i «i i 

AcArANga AND UTTARAdHYAYANA 
Besides Pipdaniryukti, commentary on AcarSnga II, 1 Sutra 
273 and commentary on Tha^finga III, 4 Sutra 196 also describe the 
said sixteen faults. Similarly Uttar5dhyayana XV, vv. 7 & 8 say that 
he is a S5dhu who does not maintain himself by employment of Vidyft, 
Mantra and medicine and gives them up. Uttar5dhyayana XXIV vv. 
21-25 while describing eight essentials for observance of SSldhus called 
‘PravacanamStrs’ and particularly the three ‘Guptis’ say that a Sadhu 
should carefully control himself from a resolve involving injury to 
others and execution thereof through concentration or recital of Mantras. 
Similarly Uttaradhyayana XVIII, 31 says that a Sadhu should turn 
back from divination through questioning deities etc. and from employ¬ 
ment of Mantras for fulfilling desires of others. 

There is a reference to Omkara in Uttaradhyayana XXV, 29. 
Uttaradhyayana-Niryuktiv. 88 refers to Angavidya and v. 118 to Prasada- 
pBtana Vidya i. e. Vidya which brings down a palace. Commentary 
on Uttaradhyayana VI, p. 263 describes Kamaghata i. e. a wish-grant¬ 
ing pot obtained through Vidya. 

thaijiANga 

Thaoanga V, 2, Sutra 440 mentions Rddhi-Labdhi i. e. miraculous 
powers acquired by development of the soul, and the commentary thereon 
describes some of the principal ones. Tha^ahga V, 3, Sutra 449 men- 
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tions five kinds of purifications which include Mintric purification through 
Sucividya. * 'J'hS.pSiAgS’ 3» Sutra 692 mentions Ambada who was 
a Vidyadhara and a Jain layman in the time of Sri Mahavira. Thapahga 
X, 3, 755, mentions the miraculous works described at p. 151 ante; 
and Sutra 776 mentions Tejolesya i. e. miraculous power of destruction 
acquired by performance of austerities which could burn a person to 
death or consume any object. Sitalesya is a counter to the said Tejolesya 
and extinguishes the fire generated by the latter. Sri Mahaviraswami 
employed Sitalesya to protect his pupil Gosala from being burnt to 
death by an ascetic named Vesiyayapa through Tejolesya directed 
against Gosala. See for the said account Bhagavatisutra XV, Uddesa 
1, Sutras 543, Avasyakacur^i pp. 298-299 and Trisasthisalakapurusa- 
caritra IV, vv. 117-119. Sri Gautamaswami went up Mt. Astapada by 
use of miraculous power viz. Janghacara^a-labdhi to make obeisance 
to the images of the twenty-four Tirthankaras in the temple constructed 
there by Sri Bharata,the eldest son of Sri ]R§abhadeva-See Avasyakachmi 
p. 383, and Avasyaka Bfahat-tika p. 287. The reader would see from 
these accounts that there is no absolute prohibition against the use of 
miraculous powers. 

samavAyANga rAyapaseijii and jambudvIpaprajnai^i 

Samavayanga LXXII, p. 83 mentions seventy two ^ts for man 
which include Vidya and Mantra as the 47 th and 48th arts. The names 
of the 45th and 46th arts are the names of two Vidyas mentioned in 
Sutrakrtahga II, 2, Sutra 30 described ante. Rajaprasniya, Sutra 83 des¬ 
cribes them differently; commentary on Jambudvipaprajnapti II, Sutra 30 
reproduces the 72 arts from Rajaprasniya but gives independently 64 
arts for woman which include Mantra and Tantra as the 4th and 5th 
arts. As these seventy two or sixty four arts were expected to be 
acquired by everybody i. e. all house-holders who desired to be classed 
amongst the learned according to the standard prevalent in forpier 


* Sucivid^jrft is described at p. 14 B of NirvSpakalikS. 
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times, it shows that the generality of people used to be versed in VidySs 
and Mantras in those times. 

bhagavatIsCtra, jnAtAdharmakathAiJiga, antak^itdaSANga, 

vipAka & uvavAi 

At Page 149 ante we have given a reference to RSyapasepi, 
Sutra 53 which describes Sr! Kesi Kumaras'ramapa as being prominent 
in the knowledge of Vidyas and Mantras iRinurSi). Similarly 

at p. 174 ante we have stated that according to a set description 
all Gapadharas are said to be MantrapradhSna and Vidy5pfadh5na. 
We would cite JnSt5dharmakatha I, 1, Sutra 4 and VipSkasutra I, 
1 Sutra 1 where Arya Sudharma is so described. We have also 
referred to p. 32. AupapStika Sutra where “Theras” are also similarly 
described. Bhagavatlsutra 5, Sutra 108 has a similar description of 
‘Theras’ of Sr! Parsvanatha. These descriptions conclusively show how 
the Jain canon views Vidyas and Mantras. It would not have so 
described-as it has done-Ganadharas and Theras, if it considered 
Vidyas 'and Mantras had something inherently sinful or derogatory, 
because in that case such description would not in anyway redound 
to their credit or properly represent the very high qualities acquired 
by living ideal ascetic life by these persons. As the said attributes are in 
juxtaposition with others describing the very high and rare qualities 
of Ga^adharas and TherSs the said attributes also must be taken to 
describe their very high and rare qualities-not merely approved of but 
greatly acclaimed. JnatSdharmakatha I, 14, Sutra 99 mentions inter 
alia Curuayoga and Mantrayoga. The said passage throws considerable 
light on the condition of society in ancient times as it was commonly 
believed that ascetics were possessed of miraculous powers or had 
knowledge of Mantras or charm with ashes, clay or thread, magical 
powders or herbs, roots, bark, creeper, or a blade of Silika grass, pills, 
medicine or combination of medicines which would cause enchantment, 
fascination or bring good luck or prosperity to a person. SuvratS the 
Jain female ascetic, says that she would not even hear such things, 
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much less instruct anyone to employ same. As mentioned in the foot¬ 
note on p. 175 ante AntakrddasSnga III 8, Sutra 6 mentions worship 
of the image of Sri Haripegamesi. 

PR ASN AV yAkAR AHf A 

PrasnSvyakaraija 1, 1 Sutra 7 (p. 28 et seq.) is a long Sutra and 
contains several references to Mantras important for our purposes. 
There are the following references:-‘Yantras’ meaning ‘Diagrams’ 
for the purpose of driving away the opponent etc; ‘Ahevapa’ 
meaning ‘Attracting people’ and according to a variant reading ‘Ahivvapa’ 
meaning ‘Rendering inimical’, ‘Avindhana’ meaning making ‘one posses¬ 
sed’, ‘ Abhiyogya’ meaning ‘making one subservient’-all this being done 
through Mantras or medicine. Further the Sutra refers to ‘controlling’ 
which destroys the mental power or will of the medium. These, 
though true in form, involve injury to living beings, so are, in spirit, 
untrue; and those who teach these to others are condemned. It includes 
taking or giving bath with charmed waters for prosperity, good luck 
etc., protective magical rites, as also Santikarma i. e. oblation to fire 
for obtaining peace or good health accompanied with recitation of 
Mantras. This shows widespread prevalence of Mantras and Mantric rites. 

Prasnavyakarapa II, 2, Sutra 24 (pp. 113-114) praises ‘Truth’. 
Truth is said inter alia to contribute to accomplishment in the flying 
-lore of Vidyadharas and Carapas (flying-ascetics) as also Mantras, 
Medicine and Vidyas. It also says all Mantras, Magical powders, recitation 
of Mantras, Vidyas* and Jambhagas (i. e. the deities concerned with 
Mantras, Vidyas and Wealth), Economics, weapons. Arts and Scriptures 
have truth as their base. 

vipAkaSruta 

The last of the 11 existing AAgas is Vipakas'ruta. Its II Srutaskan- 
dha, Sutra 4 (p, 54) narrates the story of one Priyasena who would 
control the king, lords and others by employing Vidyas and magical 

* Mantras as of Sri Haripegame§i and Vidy&s such as Prajnapti and others. 
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powders for fascination or being invisible or charming, controlling or 
making others subservient. This does not require further comment. 

upAi^gas 

Coming to the UpSAgas besides the references already given 
UvavaT p. 28 refers to Sri MahSvira’s S§.dhus possessed of various mira¬ 
culous powders (Labdhis) including Caranas which according to the 
Commentary means JanghScSranas and Vidy5caraijas (SSdhus posse¬ 
ssing miraculous powers through austerity and VidyS enabling them 
to fly through the air),-see Bhagavati XX, 9, Sutra 683 p. 793 and 
commentary thereon p. 794. Vijjaharas (persons accomplished in 
special VidySs like Prajnapti and others), and AgasStivSino (persons 
capable of bringing down from the sky in form of rain desirable 
objects like gold etc. and also undesirable objects like dust, pebbles 
etc). RSyapaseni Sutra 80 inter alia refers to Mantraprayoga thought 
of by queen SuriyakantS. to kill king Paesi. Pupfiya-PuspikS IV (p. 31 
A) refers to Vidya-prayoga and Mantraprayoga for getting issue. 
daSavaikAlika and prabhAvakas 

Amongst Mulasutras Dasavaik5lika Adh. II, v. 6 mentions ‘Agan- 
dhana’ snakes who would not suck up again poison from the part of 
the body bitten by them once they have emitted it and would prefer 
to be burnt to death under Mfintric compulsion. The other kind of 
snakes called ‘Gandhana’ are the common snakes who when forcibly 
drawn back by Mantras suck up the poison from the bite being compelled 
to do so by Mantrikas. Dasvaikalika Adh. VIII, 2, 51 says that aSadhu 
should not communicate inter alia Mantra or Medicine or magical 
powder or the science of divination or dreams or astrology as the same 
involves injury to living beings. This presumes knowledge of Mantra 
etc. on the part of the Sadhu. Commentary p. 41 et seq. Dasavaikaiika 
I mentions AvanaminI and Unnamini Vidyas (the former brings down 
objects and things and the latter raises them up) possessed by a Matanga * 

* Quoted by Malayagiri in his commentary on VyavahirasGtra, Plthikl, p. 28. See 
also Niiltha 6hS$ya, PIthikG v. 33 (p. 20) which is the same with a variant reading. 
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(a member of the depressed class) and acquired from him by king 
Srepika. Commentary p. 58 Dasavaik&Iika Adh. I mentions invocation 
of a deity through VidyS. for inducement of faith in a pupil and commen¬ 
tary p. 40 mentions reaching destination over a long route quickly 
through VidyS. The following v. 183 of DasavaikSlika-Niryukti (p. 
101) mentions eight kinds of persons who through their respective 
qualities add to the glory of the Faith. They are (1) persons possessing 
supersensual knowledge (2) or Miraculous power ‘Labdhi’ (3) Acharyas 
(4) Dialecticians (5) Excellent exponents of religion (6) Ascetics perfor¬ 
ming severe austerities (7) Divined (8) Persons accomplished in VidyS 
and persons respected by the Royalty or the people. 

at ^ ii’ 

‘prabhAvakas* 

We give below a verse usually cited to describe eight kinds of 
persons who add to the glory of the Jain faith. 

“qraatoft't ?. gif ^ irfnfnsit v s i 

f^ssn ^ V* <: n” 

O 

‘Eight kinds of persons are said to add to the glory of the Jain 
faith and they are (1) P2xponent of religion (2) Exponent of religion 
through stories (3) Dialectician (4) Diviner (5) Ascetics performing severe 
austerities (6) Person accomplished in VidyS (7) Person accomplished 
in Mantras, magical powders, root and herbs (8) and Poet.’ 

The readers would note that persons accomplished in VidySs 
and Mantras are recognised as PrabhSvakas (adding to the glory) of 
the Religion. It would not have-been so if Mantras and VidySs were 
considered inherently sinful or if there was absolute prohibition against 
their employment. Avasyaka Sutra and its Curni and Brhat-tikS by 
Sri Haribhadrasuri have numerous references to Mantras, VidySs, 
MSntrikas, VidySdharas, Siddhas and alUed subjects. We wpuld com¬ 
ment only on the important amongst them. The same remarks apply 
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to two of the Six Chedasutras viz: VyavhSra Sutra and Brhat-Kalpa, 
their respective BhSsyas and commentaries. 

AvaSyakasOtra 

Avasyaka-Niryukti v. 927 mentions eleven kinds of Siddhas 
including VidySsiddha, Mantrasiddha and Yogasiddha; and the follow¬ 
ing verses give their illustrations (See Curni p. 539 ff. & Bjrhattika 
p. 408 ff.). Niryukti v, 931 defines and distinguishes between Vidya 
and Mantra as mentioned in the note * on p. 147 ante. Niryukti v. 
932 says that the universal monarch of Vidyas is he who is accompli¬ 
shed in VidySs or at least one MahSvidya like MahSpurusadattS, as was 
Aryakhaputacarya. The commentary thereon says that VidySs are 
accomplished even by obeisance to a VidySsiddha. Niryukti v. 933 
says that he is accomplished in Mantras who has mastered all Mantras 
or many Mantras or even a single principal Mantra as was the SSdhu 
who through Mantra pulled out and drew away through the air the 
columns from the front of a palace-gate. Niryukti v. 934 says that he 
is a Yogasiddha who is fully acquainted with all the mixtures of magical 
powders of miraculous effect or even one of them as was Arya Samita. 
(See note*' p. 191 ante). At p. 452 there is an interesting account of 
Sadhanil with a dead body and the miraculous effect of Pancaparamesti 
Mantra which protected the boy meant to be sacrified to the Vetala 
by an ascetic who was seeking Siddhi as to Suvanja Purusa i. e.gold- 
man. At p. 407 obeisance to Arihanta is said to be the meaning of twelve 
Angas, as all the Angas are meant for purification of thought which 
is achieved by such obeisance also. Brhat-tika p. 392 mentions Parasu 
VidyS acquired by ParasurSma and p. 401 describes ‘CSpdalas’ who 
were Vidyasiddhas. Brhat-tik5 p. 812 mentions a compromise effected 
between a person who had recently embraced Jainism and one of the 
deities previously worshipped by him, where by the layman agreed to 
worship the deity on account of insistance by the latter if the deity 
agreed to remain by the side of the images of Jinas. This shows that 
as long as a person worships Tirthankara as the only divinity who 
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could lead him on the path to Salvation, he would not be committing 
an offence against Faith if he worshipped a deity either subsidiary to or 
attendant on Jinas for some wordly object or only out of compulsion. 

The story of Gandharva NSgdatta p. 65 ff. Curiji and p. 565 ff. 
Brhat-tika, Avasyaka Sutra shows the prevalence of snake-charming 
and curing persons bitten by snakes through Mantras in ancient times. It 
was otherwise known as G2.ruda VidySL. The persons accomplished in it 
were styled Gandharvas, perhaps because snakes are charmed by Mantras 
to the accompaniment of music. P. 605 Brhat-tikS cites the following 
verses from Dhyanasataka of the famous gloss-writer Jinabhadragaiji 
KsamSsramapa wherein the removal of poison from the body of a 
person bitten by a snake through Mantras is given as an illustration 
of how soul is freed from the poisonous brooding of the mind by Sri Jina. 

tRh ii 

qt*ii^ Ri^ ?i3h^ ii «n5wra%, 

Niryukti vs. 220, 227 & 228 state that ‘Kautuka’ through appli¬ 
cation of ashes, science of divination and obtaining answers by 
questioning Iftkhi^ika-Dombi (who ties small bells to her ears and 
jingles them when Ghantika Yaksa whispers in her ears the answer to 
her question which she communicates to the person consulting her) 
arose in the time of Sri l^sabha. Niryukti v. 508 mentions Mahabhutika 
Indrajalika i. e., one who is able to create hallucinations. Niryukti v. 
218 says that Puja-worship of Nagas and others arose in the time of 
the universal monarch Bharata, son of the first Tirthankara Sri Rsabhade- 
va. Utsava-celebration in honour of Indra also arose in his time. 

PIljfPANIRYUKTI 

Another Mulasutra, Piodanir 3 rukti has several references to Vidya, 
Mantra, Curna, Yoga and Anjana besides the one already cited above. 
V. 52 p. 21 refers to consultation with a deity for divination by an 
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ascetic who is constantly attended upon by deities pleased with him 
because of his severe austerities. V. 462 (p. 133) refers to miraculous 
powers obtained inter alia through VidySL such as driving away or kill¬ 
ing an opponent. V. 465 (P. 134) refers to ‘Labdhi’ (miraculous power 
obtained through development of soul). Pipdaniryukti vv. 494-500 and 
BhSsya v. 44 refer to Vidya, Mantra, Curija, Anjana and Yoga. 

They mention as illustrations of their employment a Sadhu who 
obtained rich food from a very miserly and mean person through pre¬ 
vious enchantment of his house; Padaliptasuri who cured King Murupda 
of severe headache by moving his index-finger round his own knee accom¬ 
panied with mental recitation of Mantra; two young sadhus who became 
invisible by application of magical collyrium to their eyes and who used 
to dine with King Chandragupta unknown to him, but were discovered 
by Canakya; and Arya Samitasuri (see note p. 191 ante) who through 
mixture of magical powders divided the waters of the river Bena and 
crossed over to the opposite bank. The said passage also describes the 
evils likely to follow from the employment of Vidya or Mantra viz. 
that the opponent might employ counter-Vidya or Mantra and might 
paralyse, drive away or kill the person who first used Mantra or Vidya; 
or there may be a scandal amongst the people that the person employ¬ 
ing Vidya or Mantra is deceitful and lives sinfully, harming others, and 
might be arrested, tortured, made to give up the dress of Sadhu or 
might be capitally punished on a complaint being made to the Government 
that he is a magician injuring others through magical practices. 
Piijdaniryukti v. 499 states that there might be an exception in the case 
of a properly qualified person; Acharya Malayagiri in his commentary 
thereon says that such a person should employ Mantra for the sake of 
the Jain fold. ^ This makes it quite clear that the Jain scriptures although 
prohibiting employment of Mantras and Vidyas generally recognise an 
exception and recommend employment of Mantras and Vidyas by a 
properly qualified person for the sake of the Sangha. 

X ipsftsPt sr«ihK«i i” 
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vyavahAra sCtra 

Bhasya v. 118 of Vyavahara-Pithika (p. 41) prescribes contem¬ 
plation through Pancamahgala i. e. Pancaparame§ti Mantra in case 
of any ill-omen. Vyavahara I, Bhasya v. 82 (p. 74) says that a Sadhu 
may stay on with another who is possessed of Vidya or Nimitta till 
he learns the same from him. Commentary on Bhasya I, v. 90 (p, 76) 
says that as a rule one should not enter into a controversy with a powerful 
king. If he, however, persists he should be controlled through Vidya 
Cur^ia etc. Bhasya I, (p. 84) vv. 130 and 131 recommend that a debater 
about to enter into a debate should be inter alia taught Vidyas which 
are counter to those of his opponent. Vyavahara Bhasya I, p. 121 
says that a Sadhu possessed of Labdhi or Vidya should bring round 
an inimical king through Labdhi, Vidya or Mantra. Vyavahara Bhasya 
I, p.l37 says that one desiring to confess and repent should resort to 
Korautaka garden in Broach and invoke the presiding deity observing 
a three day’s fast and carry out expiatory austerities as might be 
prescribed by the deity. 

Vyavahara Bhasya III v. 181 et seq. refer to the case of a 
Sadhu who becomes districted having been charmed through Vidya, 
Mantra or magical powder and prescribe that if he cannot be cured 
of such fascination by persuasion of the person employing the same, 
counter-Vidya should be employed to remove such fascination and 
engender repugnance instead in the mind of such person towards the 
Sadhu. As an example is mentioned the austere Sadhu who through 
his miraculous powers protected a Jain female ascetic from the clutches 
of the Buddhists. Bha§ya II, v. 185 throws abundant light on the 
propriety of employment of Mantras in such cases and v. 191 says 
that a Sadhu should be protected from his opponent through pursuasion 
or threats or by employment of such miraculous power as one possesses; 

!jr 5<»irnw 
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how can one neglect one’s adherents although he has power to protect 
them. 

aiSl^raoi JrRor qi srr iwr a i 

If a S&dhu who had been a slave is claimed back by his master 
Vyavahara BhSsya II, v. 220 prescribes that VidySs or Mantras should 
be employed to secure his freedom. 

Vyavahara Sutra Bh§.sya IV, v. 12 states inter alia that VidySs 
have to be repeated and Prabhrtas and Nimitta are to be studied in 
a solitary place; AchSrya and Upadhy5ya may do so going elsewhere. 
VyavahSra Bhasya IV, v. 339 refers to Sutra commencing with Na- 
mukkclra, i. e. Pancaparamesti Mantra. VyavahSra BhSsya V, v. 18 
refers to VidyS, Mantra, Curna Nimitta and astrology. Vyavahara 
BhSsya V, v. 121 etseq. state that an AchSrya must acquire Vidya 
Mantra etc. to remedy serpent-bites. V. 136 describes various VidySs 
such as ‘Duta’ where the messenger or representative is treated 
instead of the person who is ill and the latter is cured; ‘Adarsa’ in 
which the reflection in a mirror is magically treated and the person 
who is reflected is cured; ‘Vastra’ in which with a piece of cloth over 
which Mantra is recited passes are made over the body of the affected 
person and he is cured; ‘Darbha’ in which a blade of grass is so used; 
‘Talavrnta’ in which a palmyra fan is so used, and the affected person 
is cured; ‘Capeta’ in which someone is slapped and the affected person 
is cured; and ‘ Antahpura’ or harem in which passes are made over one’s 
own body instead of that of the affected person and the latter is cured. 
BhSsya V, vv. 139-140 say that a female ascetic may recite Mantra but 
not VidySs unless it has been previously acquired by her i.e.before initiation. 

VyavahSra BhSsya VI, v.,148 says that an AchSrya must be 
protected lest a woman should cast a spell upon him or bring him 
under her control. VyavahSra BhSsya VI, v. 154 says that an AchSrya 
has to recite VidySs and Mantras and study sciences dealing with Nimitta 
and Yoga in a solitary place, so he should not go out to beg food. 
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If there be any doubt still lingering in the minds of the readers 
as to SadhanS or practice of VidySs and Mantras by Jain Sadhus it 
should be thoroughly dispelled by vv. 251-252, VyavahSrasutra Bh5.sya 
VI, which say; ‘AchSryas repeat Vidyas on every ‘Parva’ i. e. the 
middle day of the month or the fortnight. The middle day of the 
fortnight i. e. the eighth day is considered ‘Parva,’ so also the middle 
day of the month, i. e. the fourteenth day of the dark half (of the 
month); other ‘Parvas’ being the days of the eclipse of the sun and 
the moon.’ * 

Siddhaputras and Siddhaputrls are referred to at various places 
as also SSrupikas in VyavahSrasutra-BhSsya, (See Udd. IV v. 134 ff; 
Udd. V V. 74 Udd. VII vv. 13, 17; Udd. VIII v. 288). Nimitta, 
VidyS,, Mantra, Cur^a and Yoga are referred to in v. 3 Udd. VII. 
V. 187 ^ Udd. Vn uses as an illustration the fact that whatever the 
universal monarch of Vidya utters becomes VidyS, but that it is 
accomplished at the proper time and place; so the utterances of Jina 
which are possessed of eight qualities should be recited with due regard 
to time and place and not indiscriminately at all times and at all 
places. V. 201 Udd. VIII refers to ‘Abhiyoga’ superior force i. e. charm¬ 
ing or controlling. Sutra 8, Udd. X, p. 97 and the Bhasya thereon 
respectively refer to and explain ‘Ganasobhi’. i. e. one who adorns the 
fold. It says: ‘A dialectician as mentioned in the 1st Uddesa, an exponent 
of the religion through appropriate stories, a diviner and one possess¬ 
ing miraculous powers through Vidy5 adorn the fold.’ 

NlSlTHA sOtra 

Nisitha Sutra XIII Uddesa is full of references to Kautuka 

qat g<»r fftf hhr g 
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etc., Nimitta, dream, Vidy5, Mantra, Yoga and Curna and says that 
if they are employed for or communicated to the followers of other 
religions or even to Jain householders, the Sadhu so doing shall 
perform penance as therein prescribed. It is apparent from this that 
he does not commit any sin if the same are employed for or communica¬ 
ted to Jain ScLdhus. We are however not left to gather the meaning 
in such an indirect manner for BhSsya verse 4284 and the Curni 
thereon (p. 841 s. y. 1996 Edn.) state the e.Yceptions clearly; one 
should in exceptional circumstances employ Kautuka etc. or communicate 
Mantra. The exceptional circumstances are specified to be epidemic, 
famine, kingly oppression, fear, illness, blockade of roads, necessity to 
ascertain the cause of any strange happening, debate, or for adding 
to the glory of the faith. ^ 

Nis'Itha Pithika (pp. 8-9) refers to Matahga Harikes'a who was 
accomplished in AvanSmini and UnnSmini Vidy5.s and illustrates how 
humility and respect for the Guru are necessary in a Sadhaka for 
acquiring accomplishment in Vidyas. Nisitha Uddesa I, Bhasya v. 410 
(see Curni thereon p. 125) states that for the purpose of acquiring 
Vidyas a SSdhu may cultivate friendly relations with a householder 
or a lax SSdhu (PSsattha). Nisitha Uddesa XVI, Bhasya v. 63 refers 
to RatnadevatS, Suci-Vidy3.s and MStaiiga Vidyas named Gauri and 
Gandhari; compare Brhatkalpa Bhasya Udd. I, v. 2508. Nisitha Uddesa 
XVI Bhasya v. 472 says that one may adopt another Acharya as 
a preceptor for acquiring Vidya Mantra and Nimitta and it would be 
deemed to be done for enhancing the glory of the Faith. ■*" 

The most important reference however is at p. 1105 Nisitha- 
curni Uddesa XVI, Bhasya v. 571 which states that in case Sadhus 
get accidentally lost in a dense jungle and are unable to find their 

q qnd qqiqqqr ii Wo || 

+ Cf. Brhatkalpa Udd. V. BhSsya v. 5473. 
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way to an inhabited quarter, they should resort to contemplation of 
the sylvan deity (who may be attached to the Jain Faith), assuming 
KSyotsarga pose. The deity thus invoked would tell them the way to 
an inhabited place or guide them there through some miracle such as 
the appearance of an illusory herd of cows in some part of the forest 
going to such a place. The significance of the said reference is that 
the Jain sacred scriptures under special circumstances sanction invocation 
of such deities by SSldhus for such and similar purposes, just as VyavhSra- 
sutri Udd. Xp. 137 sanctions invocation of the deity presiding over 
Koraptaka at Broach for ascertaining appropriate expiatory austerities 
for due performance of Repentence.J 

MAhAniSItha 

Adh. Ill Udd. 11 gives Vardham5navidy5 alias. AparajitS Mah5- 
vidya. It is also given at the end of Adh. VIII after the colophon. 
Srutadevata Vidya is set forth in Adh. 1 v. 46ff. It is to be recited 
one lac times in a temple. These are known as two MahSnisitha VidySs. 
Adh. VII Uddesa 4, Arya verses 19-20 give Kurukulla Mantra: 
**t for protection against all kinds of dangers (vv. 19-23). 

B?HATKALPA SOtRA 

Commentary on Brhat Kalpa Pithika Bhasya v. 20 states that 
just as Vidya and Mantra are acquired by worship with due regard to 
material, place, time and devotional feeling so Mahgala or Benedictory 
verse comprising a prayer in the beginning of a work brings about 
completion thereof without obstacle and confers the desired fruit on 
the pupils studying the work. 

t Cf. Brhatkalpa BhS|ya Udd. I. vv.3104to 3110andalsothe writer’sarticleentitled 
‘Place of Mantra, Vidyi and Tantra in Jainism’ Jain Yuga Vol. V, 1-3 pp. 53-56. 

Kurukulli is referred to in such an ancient work as Rudrayimala at p. 92 ** S' 

fISpRI l” as in Mah&nisitha. It will not therefore be correct to say 

that Kurukullft is a Buddhistic deity borrowed by other pantheons. 
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PithikS BhSsya v. 146 refers to miraculous works which the 
commentary interprets asMahaparijnS, Arunopapata etc. Pithika Bha§ya 
V. 291 mentions the incident of a Vidyadhara invoking a Vidya of 
which a word or two were forgotten by him and how Prince Abhaya 
by his ‘Padanusari’ power supplied the same and acquired from the 
Vidyadhara the Vidya in return. Bhasya I, v. 1009 mentions as an 
illustration Sadhana of Vetala and its dangers when not properly 
performed. Bhasya I vv. 1308-1314 we have already referred to as 
describing Kautuka, Bhutikarma etc. and showing how and when a 
person employing the same as well as Vidya and Mantra become 
‘Aradhaka’ and acquires Karma which would make him high-born in 
the next life. 

GHAlilTiKA YAK§A AND GHAI^TAkARI^A 
Bhasya I, v. 1312 (pp. 403-404) refers to Ghantika Yaksa who 
may probably be the same as Vira Ghantakarna. Tha Mantra of 
Ghaijtakanja+ styled Ghaiitadi Vidya is given after vv. 10-12 Ch. VI, 
Vidyanusasana and also in the commentary on v. 1 of Namiuija Stava. + 
As some are under the erroneous impression that Ghantakarna is a 
Buddhist deity we may note that Agni-Purana Adh. 50 vv. 41-42* 
describe his Dhyana with eighteen arms. He is therein described as 
destroyer of diseases and particularly Visfotaka-tumours or small-pox 
as is mentioned in his famous Mantra. The ancient lexicographer and 

J t Tn: I 

+ ? I 
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grammarian VySldi, a contemporary of PSnipi , (circa 350 B. C.) 
according to KathSsaritsSgara, IV Taranga, but who flourished certainly 
before KatySyana mentions Gha^takar^a as a ‘Ga^a’ of Siva; 

See Svopajnatika on v. 124 Abhidhanacintamaiii II, P. 89. 
Skandapuraija, KasTkhanda, Uttarardha, Adh. 53, v, 8 and w. 30 to 
43 (p. 232) also mention Ghantakaripa as a ‘Gaipa’ of Siva. Harivarnsa 
Bhavisyaparva Adhs. 79 to 83 refer to Ghaptakarpa and his meeting 
Sri Krstia in Badarikasrama and his worship of Visnu. 

YoginI Tantra (p. 461) v. lOlJ also mentions Ghantakarpa as 
one of the Viras. Jinaprabhasuri refers in his Vividha-Tirtha-Kalpa 
(p. 86) to a shrine of Ghaptakarpa Mahavlra on Sri Parvata really 
referring to the last Tirthankara Mahavira. It may be of interest to 
note that outside the main temple of the famous Sri Badari Narayapa 
is a small temple wherein an image of Ghaptakarpa is even this day 
found installed. 

Bhasya I, v. 1318 says that employment of Nimitta i. e. Divina¬ 
tion through excess of pride would engender Asurl Bhavana (Demonic 
mood) which would bring about next birth in the Demon-class of 
deities. Commentary on Bhasya I, v. 2681 mentions creation of horses 
through the aid of Yoniprabhrta by Sri Siddhasenacarya. Bhasya I, v. 
2824 refers to Vidya. Bhasya I, vv. 2958-2964 mention employment 
of Vidya to ward off danger from beasts of prey, invocation of a deity 
for the purpose through contemplation by a Sadhu usually performing 
severe austerities, as also heroic physical self-defence. Besides Gaurl and 
Gandharl Vidyas already referred to (Bhasya I, v. 2508) there are 
references to Prajnapti Vidya (p. 56), Mohini and Stambhani Vidyas 
(Bhasya III, v. 4809, p. 1291; also commentary on Bhasya I, v. 2744) 
and Abhogini Vidya (Bhasya III v. 4633, p. 1250). 
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Bh5sya III, v, 4624 mentions a case in which Mantra or Nimitta 
may be employed. BhSsya III, vv. 4632^4638 mention employment by 
Sadhus of Vidyas like Abhoginl, Nimitta and divination in case of 
theft of things meant for their use. Bhasya III v. 4809 mentions employ¬ 
ment of Stambhani and MohanI Vidy5s as also physically dealing out 
punishment if the Sadhu is able enough through requisite training to 
do so e. g. to fight a thousand persons simultaneously. Bhasya IV. v. 
5593 mentions the qualifications of an AchSrya who would depose a 
king inimical to the Jain fold and amongst such qualifications special 
mention is made of possession of miraculous powers through Vidy5. like 
AryakhaputacSrya. It also mentions KSlakScSrya who punished king 
Gardabhilla. Bh5.sya VI vv. 6270-71 mention protection of the fold 
through employment of Vidya, Mantra, Curna etc. Bhasya VI v. 6302 
and commentary on vv. 6304 and 6308 mention cases in which Vidy5, 
Mantra and charmed pills may be used. 

payannAs 

In PayannSs the reference to VidyS Mantra Curna and Nimitta 
in vv. 798-799 Titthogali Payanno may be noted. There injury to 
others through Vidya etc. is deprecated and is said to entail wander¬ 
ing in unending cycle of births and deaths. The date of Titthogali 
Payanno is about the beginning of the 5th century Vikrama era. 

Angaculiya Ms. p. 3 refers in course of the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion to the rite of Vasaksepa over which Mantra has been recited by 
the Acharya after performance of Digbandhana rite i. e. the rite to 
ward off undesirable spirits and adverse influence from all quarters. 
It also refers to Vardhamana Vidya. P. 20. refers to false SSdhus who 
practice astrology, Vidya, Mantra and Tantra and keep laymen and 
layworaen pleased through practice of KSrma^a, Mohana and Vasika- 
raipa. The concluding portion refers to VaggaculiS and VidyS-Mantra- 
Prayogas therein for SSLnti. 

POPULARITY OF §RI pArSvANAtHA’S WORSHIP 
At the commencement of the privious section hereof namely 
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‘Jain MantravSda and CaityavSsis’ we stated how the Mintric litera¬ 
ture comprised in the tenth Purva, VidySnupravSda may reasonably 
be supposed to belong to the age of Sri ParsvanStha. Then we stated 
how he has been invoked in the hymn Uvasaggaharam and described 
the life led by several ParsvapatySs who employed Nimitta involving 
use of Mantras and Vidyas for obtaining necessaries of life and how 
Mantrikas adopted Sri Parsvanatha as the Mantric deity par excellence. 
Dharapendra, the principal attendant-deityx of Sri Parsvanatha is 
connected with the origin of Vidyas as stated above. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, Vidyadharas as well as all Sadhakas of Mantras and Vidyas 
especially worshipped Sri Parsvanatha. ‘Purisadaniya'-respected by the 
people-is the title of Sri Parsvanatha given in Kalpasutra which 
aptly describes his popularity not only during his life but also there¬ 
after. Moreover those Mantras and Vidyas become popular of which 
the presiding deities are alert and respond quickly.' It is believed that 
the attendant deities of Sri Parsvanatha are alert and respond at 
once when invoked. Further from Jnatadharmakathahga II Srutaskandha 
it appears that many of the female ascetic disciples of Sri Parsvanatha 
became on their death the chief queens of Indras of different heavenly 
regions. All the chief queens of the twenty Ihdras of Bhuvanapati- 
deities, of sixteen Indras of Vyantara-deities, of the Moon and the 

After Sri BhadrabShu, Sri Pidaliptasuri also invoked Sri P&rivanitha in a Mintric 
hymn of 7 verses which is in the writer’s collection. We give here the first and the last 
verses thereof: I 
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Sun and the Vaimanika Indras Sakra and Is5na were disciples of Sri 
PSrsvanatha in their previous life. Naturally, therefore, when invoca¬ 
tion is with the name of Sri PSrsvanStha these highly placed powerful 
deities respond promptly and effectively aid and grant the desires of 
such worshippers. This also accounts for the popularity of the worship 
of Dharanendra and PadmSvatl amongst Jains as they are the principal 
attendant deities of Sri ParsvanStha. We may add here that Sri Parsva- 
n5tha is worshipped at various places under hundreds of different attri¬ 
butes. Some of them are mentioned at p. 86 Vividhatirthakalpa, line 
10 onwards. The several Kalpas of Sri Pfirsvanatha included in 
Vividhatirthakalpa also show the popularity of his worship. The con¬ 
nection of Sri Pirsvanatha with the ancient Jain Stupa at M.athura 
also points to the same fact.* 

It is signiiicant that Manadevasuri, the author of the hymn 
Laghusanti, although invoking Sri Santin5tha, the sixteenth Tirthan- 
kara, for securing peace and tranquility incorporates therein the 
Mantra of Sri Parsvanatha as propounded by Kamatha (an attendant 
deity of Sri Parsvanatha) called Mantradhiraja. Similarly Vadivetala 
Sri Santisuri in his hymn named Brhat Santi invokes Sri Parsvanatha 
thus: 5 i ? I t ll’ Similarly in Indranandi’s 

Jvalinimata (Mantra Kalpa of the attendant deity of the 8th Tlrthah- 
kara Sri Candraprabha), III Adh., vv. 58, 59 it is stated that whatever 
a Mantrika does, should be in the name of ‘Parsva Jina’ and that 
whatever he utters saying ‘Parsva Jinaya’ becomes Mantra. This 
shows with what great regard Mantrikas viewed invocation with the 
name of ‘Sri Parsva’. It is therefore unnecessary to dilate further 
on this point. 

ANTIQUITY OF PA^ICAFARAMESTI MANTRA 

We shall note below some inscriptional proof as to the antiquity 

* Epigraphia Indica II, Insti. XXIX p. 207 is an inscription on the image of Sri Plr^va 
as is actually mentioned therein. It is a proof of the ancient and popular character 
of the worship of Sri PirSva. 
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of Pancaparame§ti Mantra. The famous Khirvel inscription which 
belongs to a date about two centuries before Christ begins thus:- 
‘NAMO ARAHANTAnAM, NAMO SAVA SIDHAnAM’* 

These two clauses are practically the same as the first two 
clauses of Pancaparamesti Mantra. Cunningham’s Archaeological survey 
of India XX (which describes Mathura Inscriprions) Insn. No. XI, Plate 
XIII begins with obeisance to Arhantas and Siddhas thus, ‘Namo 
ArhantSnam Namo SiddhSnam’ These two clauses are the same as 
the first two clauses of Pancaparamesti Mantra. It also refers to the 
fourfold congregation and is dated the year 62 which is equivalent 
to 140 Vikrama era. The said inscription shows that the said clauses 
were most probably borrowed from the famous Pancaparamesti 
Mantra and establishes the antiquity thereof. Again Epigraphia Indica 
Vol. I p. 383, Insn. No. Ill begins thus ‘Namo ArahantSnam’ i. e. 
‘Adoration to the Arhantas’ which is the first clause of Pancaparamesti 
Mantra.+ 

That Sri Bhagavati Sutra, Kalpasutra and Avasyakacurpi 
commence with the fivefold obeisance comprising the principal part 
of Pancaparamesti Mantra also shows the antiquity thereof. 

MANTRAKALPAS. MANTRAS AND VIDYAS 
Mantrakalpas are works dealing with Mantras and Yantras of 
various deities, their Puja and its essentials, their Sadhana 
Homa, Bali etc., and Prayogas being particular employment of 
Mantras and Yantras for achieving various objects. Besides Mantra¬ 
kalpas mentioned in this Introduction arid Anubhavasiddhamantra- 
dvatrimsika, Padmavatikalpas, Sarasvatikalpas and AmbikSmantras 
contained in the appendices hereto, we note below some important 
available Mantrakalpas, Mantras and Vidyis:- 

See J. B. O. R. S., IV, p. 397 & XllI p. 22 and Pricina Jaina Lekha Sarigraha 
Vol. I by Sri Jinavijaya. 

t See Vienna Oriental Journal Vol. I (1887) p. 173. 

t Insns. Nos. XVII {p. 390) and XXXIV (p. 397) Vol. I and Insns Nos. XXX to 
XXXII (p. 207) Vol. II Epigraphia Indica have the same obeisance. 
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1 NamaskS-ramantrakalpa 2 PancanamaskSrakalpa 3 Panca- 
parame§ti MahS. Mantra Yantra Bphatkalpa 4 MayuravShini VidyS. 5 Can- 
draprabha Vidy5 6 Candrapannatti Mantra SSdhana 7 OmkErakalpa 
8 Hrlmk5rakalpas 9 Uvasaggaharamkalpas 10 SantikarastavamnSya 
11 Tijayapahuttastotr5mnaya 12 Sattarisayayantravidhi 13 Nami- 
uniakalpa 14 Bhakt5.marakalpas 15 KalySpamandirakalpas 16 Logassa- 
kalpa 17 Sakrastavakalpa alias Namutthuiiamkalpa 18 CintSmani- 
kalpas 19 Cint5mauikalpasS,ra 20 Cintamanisampradaya 21 Cinta- 
mani Mantramniya 22 Cintamani Mantra Paddhati 23 .Mantradhiraja 
Kalpa 24 Atte Matte (alias Tribhuvana Vijayapataka Mantra) Mantra Kal- 
pa 25 Dharauoragendrastava Kalpa 26 Kaliku^da Yantra Mantra Kal- 
pas 27 Kalikundaradhana 28 Sri Parsvanathakalpadrumamantramnaya 
29 Sighra sampattikara Parsva Mantra 30 Parsvanathamantraradhana 
31 Jirauli Parsva Mantra Kalpa 32 Parsva Stambhani Vidya 33 
Vasyakara Gauri Gandhari Parsva Mantra 34 Uvasaggahara Parsva 
Yantra 35 Visapahara Parsva Mantra 36 Putrakara Parsva Yantra 
37 Sarvakaryakara Jagadvallabha Parsva Yantra 38 Santikara Parsva 
Yantra 39 Vadavijayakara Parsva Mantra 40 Parsva Cakra Mantra 
41 Rsabha Cakra Mantra 42 Aristanemi Cakra Mantra 43 Vardha- 
mana Cakra Mantra 44 Simandhara Mantra 45 Dharapendra Laks- 
mikara Mantra 46 Dharariendra Kastapahara Mantra 47 Rakta Padma- 
vati kalpa 48 Rakta Padmavatl Vrddha Pujana Vidhi 49 Saivagamokta 
Padmavati Pujana including Sadhanas of Rakta Padmavatl, Hamsa 
Padmavatl, Sarasvati Padmavatl, Sabarl Padmavatl, and Moksa Pad- 
mavat! 50 Kamesvari Padmavati Mantra Sadhana 51 Bhairavl 
Padmavati Mantrasadhana 52 Tripura Padmavati Mantrasadhana 
53 Nitya Padmavati Mantrasadhana 54 Padmavati Dipavatara 
55 Padmavati Kajjalavatara 56 Mahamohini Padmavati Vidya 
57 Putrakara Padmavati Mantra 58 PadmavatTstotrakalpa 59 Pad¬ 
mavati Svapna Mantrasadhana 60 Padmavatikalpalata 61 Padmavati 


* Kalikunda yantra is given even in such a work on astrology (SvaraSistra) as Nara- 
patijayacaryi, pp. 277-278. 
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Mantra Kalpas (byMerutunga & others) 62 Satrubhayanisani PSrsva 
Vidya 63 Paravidyocchedani Parsva Vidya, 64 Surimantrakalpas 
65 Vardhamana Vidyakalpas 66 Gaijadhara Valayakalpas 67 Catur- 
vimsati Tirthankara Vidyas 68 Vidyanusasana 69 Surapati Vajrapapi 
Mantra 70 Cakresvarl alias Apraticakrakalpas (containing Raksa, Vada- 
vijaya, Satrunasa, Svapna, Ghatavatara, Laksmi, and Sarvasiddhikara 
Mantras) 71 Ambika alias Kusmandinlkalpas 72 JwalamalinI alias 
Jwalini Kalpas, Yantras and Mantras 73 Siddhayika alias Kamacandalini 
Kalpa 74 Kurukulla Mantra Sadhana, 75 Pancangulikalpas 76 Prat- 
yangira Kalpas 77 UcchistacandalinI Mantrasadhana 78 Karpa Pisa- 
cini alias Karna Pisadka Mantrasadhana 79 Cakresvarl Svapna Mantra 
Sadhana 80 Svapnavati Mantra Sadhana 81 Ambika Svapna Mantra 
Sadhana 82 Ambika Ghata-Darpana-Jala-Dlpavatara 83 Srutadeva- 
ta ghatavatara 84 Sasanadevi Mantra 85 Sri Rsabha Vidya 86 San- 
tinatha Vidya 87 Santidevata Mantrasadhana 88 Ghopasa Vidya 
89 Aparajita Maha Vidya 90 Rogapaharipi Vidya 91 Vasupujya 
Vidyamnaya 92 Acchupta Mantra 93 Brahmasanti Mantra 94 Gaja- 
mukha Yaksa Mantra 95 §odasa Vidya-devi Mantras 96 Bharati kalpa 
97 Vagvadinikalpa 98 Sarasvatikalpas 99 Sarasvata Mahavidya (by Sri 
Bhadrabahu) 100 (a) Srutadevatavidya (b) Aparajitamahavidya alias Var¬ 
dhamana Vidya (c) Kurukulla Vidya mentioned in Mahanidtha Sutra 101 
SrIdevTkalpa 102 Laksmi Mantra 103 Mahalaksmi Mantra 104Yogin! Man¬ 
trasadhana 105 Yaksini Mantrasadhana 106 Siddhacakrakalpa 107 
’Rsimandalakalpa 108 Sri Vidyakalpa 109 Brahmavidyakalpa 110 
Mariibhadrakalpas 111 Ghantakarpa Kalpas 112 Ugra Virakalpa 113 
Ksetradevata Mantrasadhana 114Kr|pa Gauraksetrapaiasadhana 115 
Khodiya Ksetrapala Mantrasadhana 116 Bhairava Mantrasadhana 117 
Batuka Bhairava Mantrasadhana 118 Svarpakarsatja Bhairava Man¬ 
trasadhana 119 Catussasthi Yogini Yantra 120 Sri Gautamaswami 
Mantrasadhana 121 Sri Vajraswami Mantrasadhana 122 Sri Jinada- 
ttasuri Mantrasadhana 123 Sri Jinakusalasuri Mantra Sadhana 124 
Sri Jinacandrasuri Mantrasadhana 125 Sri Hemacandrilcaryakrta Mantras 
126 Panca Pira Sadhana 127 Jnanarpava-Mantras 128 Visakalpas 
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(relating to diagram of 20) 129 PandariS. Kalpa (relating to diagram 
of 15) 130 Uvasaggahara Caturvimsati Jinavarayantra 131 SarvakSlrya- 
kara Catustrimsat Yantra 132 PansathiS. Kalpa (relating to diagram 
of 65) 133 Botteria Kalpa (relating to diagram of 72) 134 Vijaya- 
yantrakalpa 135 VijayapatSkakalpa 136 JaitrapatakS Kalpa 137 
Arjunapat5k5kalpa 138 Hanumatpataka Kalpa 139 Trailokya Vijaya 
Yantra 140 GhantSrgala Yantra 141 Vajra Panjara Mah5,yantra Kalpa 
142 Vajra Panjararadhana 143 Mrtyunjayasadhana 144 Candrakalpa(of 
Jagatsetha) 145 Diagrams of various numbers 146 Various Ausadhi- 
kalpas with relative Mantras e.g. Svetarka,Svetagunja,Aparajita, Rudanti, 
Mayurasikha, Sankhavali, Sahadevi, Siyalasrngi, Marjarl etc. 147 Man- 
travalis 148 Pratisthakalpas. 

CONCLUSION 

Summing up the foregoing discussion on Jain Mantravada and 
its history from the most ancient times to the present day we may 
observe that it would be clear to the readers on a careful consideration 
of the materials placed before them that Jain Mantravada has its roots 
in the hoary past and is connected with Sri Parsvanatha, and 
possibly with Sri Rsabhadeva, Parsvapatyas, Naimittikas, Sarupikas, 
Siddhaputras, Caityavasis and numerous illustrious Acharyas and Yatis 
who kept the Mantric tradition alive from generation to generation. 
It has remained an integral part of Jainism and has not separated 
from it and developed into an independent school of thought or 
philosophy like Vajrayana which did develop into an independent 
school of Buddhism. The rigour with which the Jains dealt with laxity 
in observance of the rules of conduct for Sadhus by driving out of the 
fold those who least dared to tamper with the sacred fountains of 
Jainism, branding them as ‘Nihnavas’, acted as a great check upon 
the activities of the Jain M5ntrikas and Jain MantravSda did not degrade 
to the depth of adopting the abominable practices of CinScara etc. 
Jain Mantravada has taken its legitimate place in Jainism,as a kind 
of Yoga-Padastha Dhyana, providing a practical and popular method 
of self-realisation through natural and convenient stages: Mantrayoga 
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for achieving individual or personal welfare, Mantrayoga for the general 
welfare and Mantrayoga without any exterior or worldly object meant 
only for the realization of the self. It has thus harmonised itself with 
the tenets of Jainism. 

Thus Mantars and Vidyis have been recognised amongst Jains 
for securing the peace and tranquility of the body mind and soul from 
their respective afflictions howsoever caused. Mantrayoga is believed thus 
ultimately to confer even salvation on its practitioners if practised only with 
the object of realization of the soul. In the Purva literature as there 
are Jninapravada and Karmapravida so there is VidySnupravada all form¬ 
ing important parts of the body of doctrines known as Jain philosophy. 
We may compare them with Jnana, Karma and Upasana of the Vedic 
philosophy. Here we conclude the general part of this Introduction. 



vContents 

W E now come to the work proper. It is entitled Sri Bhairava Padm&- 
vati Kalpa as it deals principally with Mantras of Bhairavl PadmSLr 
vati.* ‘Kalpa’ is explained by the commentator as MantravSda-samuha 
or a collection of Mantras. We have already stated that it deals with 
the MSntric worship of Sri Padmavati, an attendant deity of Sri PSrsva- 
nSltha. There are ten chapters in this work. The first chapter describes the 
high qualifications necessary for a Sadhaka. The second chapter deals 
with Ny5sas+ and Sakallkararia or the protective rite and the rite corres¬ 
ponding to Bhutasuddhi and DhySna (v. 12). It also describes the method 
to ascertain whether a particular Mantra is favourable to the Sfidhaka 
or otherwise. The third chapter deals with the mode of worship of 
the deity. The methods for the achievement of the sixfold MSlntric 
object (Satkarma) are first described and the different MSLntric Palla- 
vas, VinySsas, Postures, MudrS.s, rosaries, modes of telling beads, 

* Ch. I V. 3 identifies Padmavati with Totals, TvaritS, NityS, Tripura, KSmasSdhinl 
and Tripurabhairavl. Nityas are sixteen, Tripurasundari being MahSnityS. TvaritS is 
the eighth Nitya and KSmasSdhini is perhaps Kameivari Nitya-see Nityi §oda§ikS- 
rhava I, p. 26, vv. 26-30. TripurS has twelve ‘Bhedas’ i. e. variant forms-see 
Jfi&nSrnavatantra XII, p. 39 fT. Uddhirako^a Tantra (p. 6 a) gives the twelve names 
including Bhairavl “ fsig^r ^ rWT I 

ii 

gnf Jifi I 

TripurSbhairavI is one of the names of Tripurasundari- see JfiSnSrnavatntra 
VI Patala. This explains why Padmavati is styled Bhairavi Padmavati and this 
work Bhairava Padmavati Kalpa. There is no doubt that the author indentifies 
Sri PadmSvatl with Sri VidyS alias §oda4i. According to Niruttara Tantra 
Sundar! and Bhairavi belong to Srikula. For different forms of PadmSvati 
mentioned here, see VidySnuiSsana, SamuddeSa IV, w. 2 to 6 in PadmSsSdhana. 
For identification of TSrS with PadmSvati see SSdhanamSlS vol. II p. 594 and of va¬ 
rious deities with PadmSvati see appendix 5 v. 20, as also p. 63 ante, 
f Note the use of the five clauses of Pancapatame§ti Mantra for the purpose. 
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directions and periods of time are prescribed for the achievement of 
the different objects of MSntric worship. The yantra for the worship 
of the Sri Padm5vati is then described followed by Pancopacara PujS. 
(five kinds of worship). Then the Mula-Mantra (principal Mantra), six- 
lettered, three-lettered and single-lettered VidySs of Sri Padm5vati 
and Homa are described. The Mantra of Parsva Yaksa and CintSmapi 
Yantra are also described. 

The Pancinga or the five parts relating to the MSntric wor¬ 
ship of a deity are Patala, Padclhati, Stotra, Kavaca and SahasranSma 
or a thousand names. This PancSnga is a later innovation. In mo¬ 
dern works like Saktapramoda there are Dasangas or ten parts and 
even Dvadasangas or twelve parts. This kind of elaboration has no¬ 
thing to commend as it merely mixes up the essentials with the non- 
essentials. The present work itself does not contain Stotra, Kavaca 
or Sahasranama of Sri Padmavati but the same composed by other 
authors are given in the appendices to the main work. The third chap¬ 
ter as far as it deals with Mantroddhara can be said to correspond 
to Patala and the matter contained in the second chapter viz. Nya- 
sas. Dhyana etc, combined with the remaining matter of the third 
chapter would correspond to Paddhati. One of the ^atkarmas viz, 
Marapa| is termed Nisedha i. e. one which is prohibited in confor¬ 
mity with the Jain doctrine of Ahirnsa. 

The mention of Parsva Yaksa is important to show that in 
the time of the author each Tirthankara had a separate attendant 
Yaksa and Yaksipi. The last verse describes Cintamapi Yantra differ¬ 
ent from the famous Yantra of that name. We may note here that 
ancient non-Jain works like N&radiyamahapur&Qa describe Mantra for 

t Some Kalpas like Sri CintamaQi-kalpa go further and say that one should not even 
think of such karipas (see p. 33 Jain Stotra~sandhoha Vol. 11). It is stated in Jh&n&rnava 
that such undesirable rites are described by saintly people only to satisfy the curiosity 
of ordinary people who would like to know whether Jain Mantras can achieve all kinds 
of objects which other Mantras are able to achieve. 
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Bali or oblation which is a Mantra of PadmSvatl. It is “ <j!i» 

II ” (See N5radlyamahapur5^ia Adh. 85, vv. 133-134). Note 
the PrSkrit dative inflection of Padmavati which shows the Jain origin 
of the Mantra as the Jains used only Prakrit in the beginning. The 
fourth chapter describes twelve Yantras or diagrams for achieving 
different objects. The fifth chapter sets forth Yantras for accomplish¬ 
ing Stambhana i. e. stopping or paralysing persons and their activities 
and passing successfully through various ordeals. One of these Yantras 
relates to V&rt&li alias Var&hl who is a Vidy5 allied to Sri Vidya 
and is known as Dandini.* It is meant for stopping motion, paraly¬ 
sing an army or the tongue of a rival debater or appeasing an angry 
person. A I’rakrit Mantra invoking the 1st Tirthankara Sri Rsabha 
referred to in v. 8 and set forth verbatim in the commentary thereon 
is a part of this Yantra. This establishes the connection of Sri Rsabha 
with MantravSda. We may also note that the commentary on v. 4 
gives a Prakrit Mantra eulogizing Pancaparamesti Mantra which is said 
to stop water and fire and to ward off great calamities caused by an enemy, 
epidemic, a thief or the king. Mantra of Ucchista Cand&lini (Anga-Vidya 
of Raja-Matangi or Raja SyamalS who is again a VidyS allied to Sri 
Vidya) given in v. 12 as part of the diagram for successfully facing various 
ordeals shows the popularity that Matanga Mantras had already attained. 
The sixth chapter gives Yantras and Mantras for attracting and fasci¬ 
nating women. Sri Ambika (whom the author perhaps identifies with 
Nityaklinna as appears from her Mantra) Krsna-Matangini, Nityaklinna 
(the 3rd Nitya), Padmavati and Katyayani (a Vidya allied to Sri 
Vidya) are invoked for the purpose in the various diagrams described 
in this chapter. The seventh chapter describes Yantras and Mantras 
for controlling and making others amenable to the will of or subser- 

* Bahvrcopani^at identifies SodaSi alias SrividyS with various deities as follows:— 
^ ac?ifiRT ^nsfrfl eiMl II ” 
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vient to the Mantrika. Mantras arising from the five first syllables of 
Pancaparamesti Mantra and AnShatavidya and Prakrit Mantra 
invoking the 22nd Tirthahkara Sri Aristanemi, and Mantras of Nitya- 
klinna and Candesvara may be noted. 

The eighth chapter gives various Mantras for divining future 
through gazing in a mirror or lamp-flame or sword or water or 
the thumb to which soot and oil are applied. V. 13 describes such 
a Mantra for gazing in a mirror w'hich is there stated to have been 
composed by Sri Jina. This is very important as it ascribes authorship 
of a Mantra to Sri Jina. The ninth chapter describes various herbs, 
medicines and powders for charming and fascinating men and women 
and making them subject to one’s will, for gaining popularity, for 
striking terror in the heart of the enemy, for being invisible at one’s 
will, for increasing business or vigour and for contraception. The 
commentary on v. 18 gives a Mantra invoking the eighth Tirthankara 
for preparing collyrium meant for charming. 

The tenth and the last chapter deals with Garudavidya i. e. 
Vidyi for controlling and catching snakes and treating persons bitten 
by them. Mantras invoking Sri PSrsva, Garuda, BherundS. SuvarparekhS 
and Kurukulla* are described. A magic serpent is described who 
would go to and bite the enemy named. Then a Mantra is given to 
prevent such serpent from biting. The method of initiating a person 
and imparting to him the traditional Mantra is described. Pancapara¬ 
mesti Mantra with Jay5, VijayS, AjitS, AparSjita, JambhS, Moha, Stam- 
bha and Stambhini are there described for worship in a Yantra and 
also ‘SvarpapadukSs’ of Sri Bhairava Padmavati. The pupil is warned 
not to impart the Mantra to a person who is not devoted to the 


* GarudapurSUa Adh. XIX vv. 14-15 gives Kurukulla Vidya ^ 5^1^ ^19 II 
which is said to have been possessed formerly by Garu^ for the protection of the three 
worlds. N&radiyamahapurina Adh. 85 v.l2 refers to KurukullS. Garudapurapa Adh. 
XIX V. 23 & v. 19 respectively describe Bherup^i (a Nityi) and Suvarparekhi VidySs. 
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Jain Faith and that he should impart it only to a person devoted 
to the Jain divinity, Jain preceptor and the Jain Faith. The author 
then mentions his preceptor Ajitasenagani and the fact of his 
having secured a boon from Sarasvati and composed Sri Bhairava 
Padm5vati Kalpa. 





e Author and the Commentator 


M ALLISEtjASCRI is the author of Sri Bhairava Padmavatl Kalpa 
and Bandhuseija is its commentator. 

Mallisetiasuri a Digambara Jain Acharya of Sena-ga^a traces 
his descent in the colophon of the said work. He was the pupil of 
Kanakasenagapi and the grand-pupil of Ajitasenagani to whom all 
the kings rendered obeisance. This AjitasenacSrya was none other then 
the famous Guru of King Racamalla of Gahga dynasty and his mini¬ 
ster and general Camundarai. In the colophons of his NSgakumara 
Kavya and Jwalinikalpa also he describes himself as the pupil of Jina- 
sensuri. As Malliseiiasuri in the colophons of his work Mah5pur5na, 
and Bharatikalpa describes himself as the son of Sri Jinasena, one is 
inclined to think that Jinasena must have been his father also. One 
cannot, however, be certain about it as Gurus are even now regarded 
in India as spiritual fathers. We have no more information about his 
parentage. 

Mallise^ia in the colophon of his said wark, MahapurSna gives 
its date as Jyestha Sukla 5th Saka 968 (1104 Vikrama era). As his other 
works do not bear any date we are unable to fix even the period of 
his literary activity with any more certainty. We can only say that 
he flourished about the beginning of the twelth century of Vikrama era. 

From his titles* given in his various works, we can say that 
he was not only a great Mantrika but also a great poet of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, a grammarian, a dialectecian and also versed in all the 
sacred scriptures and was favoured by Sarasvatl with a boon. From 
his two Sanskrit poetical works, MahapurS^ia and NSgakurnSra KSvya 
it appears that he wrote in a simple and lucid style. Mahapuraga 
contains the biographies of 63 eminent men in 2000 verses and Naga 


♦ “ 
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kumS.ra K5vya is a small poetical works in 5 cantos containing 
507 verses. His fame however, rests on his MSntric works which 
apear to be mines of rare information no a cult which has 
always been very secretive and jealous of any information passing 
beyond its esoteric circle of adepts and initiates. Besides Sri Rhairava 
Padm5vati Kalpa his MSntric works are BliSratl alias Sarasvatl-Kalpa, 
Jw5.1inTkalpa and Kamac5ndalini. alias Siddhayika Kalpa. 

vidyAnuSAsana 

Vidy5.nus5sana, a great compendium of MSntric treatises com¬ 
prised in twenty four chapters containing nearly 7000 verses, is also 
ascribed to him. Probably, it is edited and enlarged by him. The 
text as now available contains several later additions and interpolat¬ 
ions of Pandita As&dhara’s and Hastimalla’s Ganadharavalayas, Asi- 
dhara's Sarasvatistotra, and Havana’s Balagraha Cikitsa and <|uotations 
from Imadi Bhattopadhyaya’s Ganabhrd-Yantra-Puja-Vidhana and 
Mahasena’s Trivarnacara. On a consideration of the opening verses 
1 and 2 and the verse 139 of the colophon which allude to Matisagara 
we are inclined to believe that the author of at least the original 
nucleus was one named Matisagara. The work contains a hymn of 
Sri Parsvanatha and large extracts from Jwalamalini Kalpa both by 
Sri Indranandi of Dravida Sangha who was the pupil of Vappanandi 
and a grand-pupil of Vasavanandi and a famous Mantrika who flou¬ 
rished circa Saka 861 i. e. 996 of Vikrama era which is the date of 
his Jwalinikalpa. It must be therefore Matisagara who, as is stated ni the 
beginning of the work, extracted from and summarised ancient Mantric 
works of different authors, * and he must have flourished subse- 

net: ii ^ ii 

^ II II 

II I’l ii 
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quent to the said Indranandi. We know that the preceptor of the 
famous V5dir5.ja, who was a contemporary of Mallisenasuri, was 
Matisagara. Vadirfija and Mallisenasuri appear to have been conne¬ 
cted with each other, as Vatliraja in the second verse of the colo¬ 
phon of his Nyayaviniscaya-Vivarapa refers to Kanakasena who is 
most probably the grand-preceptor of Mallisena and Narendrasena 
the co-pupil of Jinasena the preceptor of Mallisena. Further Mati- 
sagara was a Mathapati of Simhapura and belonged to Dravida .Sahgha 
(which is called JainSbliSsa by Devasenasuri in his DarsanasSra) whose 
memliers being lax in the observance of the strict rules of conduct 
for Sadhus have been termed by Pt. Nathuram Premi Digambara 
Caityavasis, as their practices were very similar to the practices of 
SvetSmbara CaityavSsis described in the foregoing pages hereof 
including practice of Mantra, Nimitta and Medicine. Matis5gara, the 
preceptor of the famous Vadir5ja, is therefore very probably the 
author of the original collection of M5.ntric treatises comprised in 
Vidy5nus5.sana. As the work was principally a collection, it has 
induced later writers to add thereto or interpolate therein subsequent 
treatises and passages from various known and unknown writers which 
can be removed without affecting the unity of the work. 

The (juestion which is most material for our purpose, however, 
is why is the work ascribed to Mallisena and whether he had any 
and if so what part in the preparation of the text of VidySnusasana 
devoid of later interpolations. 

We may infer from what we have already stated before that 
a sort of summary prepared by Matisagara of ancient MSntric treatises 
did come to the hand of the person who prepared the present enlarged 
text (without the later interpolations) of VidySnusasana. Mallise^a’s 
connection with it, on a cursory survey of the text is only that it includes 
a hymn of JvvalinI which bears his name. Perhaps the inclusion in 
VidySnusSsana of the treatises on PadmSvati, Sarasvati, Jwalini, K5ma- 
cSndalini and BSlagrahacikitsS may further connect him in some 
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uncertain manner as he himself is said to have treated all these 
in independent treatises. Fortunately we have been able to secure a 
firmer footing in this connection by a detailed comparison of the 
text of Bhairava Padm5.vatl Kalpa with the present text of Vidy5nus5sana. 
It is that Vidy&nusasana contains within itself more than five sixths of 
Bhairava Padm§.vatikalpa. To be exact outof 308 verses (including 5 verses 
of colophon) of Bhairava PadmS.vati Kalp.a 258 have been traced by us 
spread over fourteen different chapters out of the twenty four chapters of 
Vidyanusasana. All the versts in chapters 11 to Vll of Bhairava Padmavati 
Kalpa are traced; the untraced verses in chapters I, 11, VIII, IX 
and X are only 10, 5, 4, 6 and 25 respectively. The subject in ch. 
X of Bhairava Padmavatlkalpa is (jaruda (snake-charming and charms 
against* snake-bites) which being a speciality of the author, as is apparent 
from his title ‘Cjarudamantravadavedi,’ he has added new matter comprised 
in new verses which for that reason could not be traced in VidyanusSsana. 
This accounts for the 25 untraced verses in the said X cha])ter, 5 of 
which form the colopon containing the author’s lineage. The first 
chapter is introductory and describes the (jualifications of a Mantrika. 
Here the matter to be treated being not MSiitric and the author being 
a poet, he composed fine new verses. 

A considerable portion of Sarasvatikalpa of the author has been 
also traced by us in Vidyanusasana. Portions of Jwalini Kalpa and 
Kamacandall Kalpa arc also traced in Vidyanusasana. The text of 
Balagrahacikitsa being not available to the writer has not been compared. 

When we undertook the investigation, we never thought that 
such a large portion-practically the whole-of Bhairava Padmavatlkalpa 
would be traced in Vidyanusasana. What is the inference to be drawn? 
This cannot be a mere coincidence. It can neither be interpolation nor 
plagiarism. It cannot be former because it cannot be taken off from 
Vidyanusasana without interfering with the current of narration and 
without interfering with the method, arrangement and sequence of the 
text. The portion is spread over practically the whole of Vidyanusasana 
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and cannot be taken off without disturbing the unity of the work. This 
is the reason why we think that MaUi§eija must have been at least 
a redactor if not the author that is to say he has added much more 
of his own in VidyinusSsana than the portion of Bhairava Padm&vat!- 
kalpa traced by us. 

We cannot even imagine that an author of Mallisepa’s proud 
position bearing titles of being universal poet and an adept in G&ruda 
and Mantravada could ever be supposed to be guilty of such wholesale 
plagiarism. From a statement in Jwalinisadhanavidhina in ch. IV of 
Vidyinusisana that the three-lettered VidyS of Jwilinl is not written 
by the preceptor so it should be learnt from him personally, we think 
that the editor or redactor was guided in the editing or preparation 
of the text by a living Guru who would have written the Vidyi if he 
chose. This shows that the redactor had a kernel or nucleus in writing 
composed by the living Guru who could be approached to learn the three 
-lettered Vidyi of Jwalini. Probably the reference may be to Matislgara 
who may have been living when Malliseija redacted the work under 
the guidance of the former. Probably Matislgara might have been 
Vidylguru to Malli§eija being an adept in Mantravlda. It is significant 
that Vidylnuslsana is styled ‘Arsa’ (ancient or composed by ancient 
sages) at the end of all the twenty-four chapters of the work and no 
name of the author is mentioned. If it was of sole ownership of Mallij^e^a 
he would not have failed to subscribe his name as he has done in his 
other works. The only proper conclusion to be drawn is that he was 
the editor and redactor of the work. 

We may note here that we have been led, as a result of the 
comparison of the text of Bhairava Padmlvati Kajpa with Vidyftnuslsana 

to believe that the former was composed after the redacted edition of 

* 

Vidylnuslsana was prepared. Sa,rasvatikalpa, JwUinikalpa and Kamacl- 
n^likalpa also appear to have been subsequently composed. 

Vajrapaftjara-Vidhlna, and BSlagraha-Cikits& are other Mlntric 
works ascribed to him. Having had no access to them, we express no 
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opinion on the point. Sajjnnacittavallabha, AdipurSpa, Pravacanas5rat!k5 
and Panc5slikayatTlv5 ascribed to Mallisepa are not really liis works. 
Pt. Nathuram Premi in his recent compendium entitled “Jaina Sahitya 
aura Itihasa” in Hindi surmises that Mallisena must not have been a 
Vanavasi Sadhu i. e. a strict Sadhu living in a forest but must have 
been a Matbapati* i. e. one owning and residing in a monastery to 
which used to be attached lands and other properties yielding consi¬ 
derable income. He must have been practising Mantra, Nimitta and 
Medicine for the benefit of his pupils particularly his lay-followers. 

Regarding the commentator Bandhusena he only gives his name 
in the Mangala verse to his commentary. As he gives bis name in 
plural we may surmise that he may have been an AchSrya. As his 
name has the suffix ‘.Sena’ we may infer that he belonged to ‘Sena 
gana’ or Sangha which was formerly called ‘Panca Stupanvaya’. From 
his obeisance to Sri Parsvanatha, we may infer that he‘was a Jain. 
As he calls the work the best of Kalpa we may infer that he held 
the work and its author in high esteem. In his commentary he does 
not merely explain difficult terms but supplements what is left unsaid 
by the author and even supplies Mantras and other details not given 
by the author. He thus shows extensive and intimate' knowledge of 
Mantras and MSiitric rites. He is equally at home while commenting 
on various herbs named in the original work and gives synonyms 
thereof from the local KarnatakI (Kanarese) language (See Com. on 
ch. IX vv. 21, 25 and 35). As he supplements detailed information 
where it is lacking in the original, and sets forth verbatim Mantras+ 

* Pt. Nathuram Premi in his article” Vanavasi Aura Caityavasi Sampracaya”(p.347 ff.) 
in his abovetment oned work says Mathapatis or Malhavasis (includinglater Bhatti- 
rak.i'J or Yatis) amongst Digamb.ara Jain Sadhus correspond to §veti.mbara CaityavSsis 
and may be termed Digambara Caityavasis as they equally indulged in lax practices. 

See Com. V. 38 ch. Ill, which gives §ri Par^va Yak§a5 Mantra, Com. v. 17 ch. V 
gives CandaSulinIMantra, Com. vv. 4 and 19 ch. VI respectively give Krsua MataflginI 
Mantra and KStyayanl Mantra; Com. vv. 10 and 17 ch. VII respectively give Aoabata- 
vidy& and Ari$tanemi Mantra. 
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not even alluded to in the original, we may surmise that he must have 
been very closely connected with the author and might have been 
his junior co-pupil (Maillseria describes himself as the elder pupil of 
Jinasena in the colophon of his JwSlini Kalpa) or his pupil. It is a fact 
however that much of such information and Mantras are given by the 
commentator from Vidy&nusSsana as we have ascertained from a detailed 
comparison of the work and the commentary with VidyS,nus5sana. There 
is no doubt that he has very ably commented on such a specialized 
work and laid the readers under great obligation by furnishing very 
accurate and exhaustive information on the subject. We may also infer 
that both the author and the commentator might have belonged to 
KarnStic from the references above mentioned in the commentary. 
About the author we can say from the knowledge of Pura^ic Mantras 
shown by him in the last chapter as noted in the ‘Contents’ of the 
present work that he was well acquainted with the Puranic literature and 
particularly Garudapurana and Naradlyamahapurapa, The verses cited 
in the footnote ^ from the colophon of Kamacandall Kalpa show that 
he wrote prose as well as poetry in Prakrit as well as Sanskrit in a 
charming style, was versed in uetrics or Prosody and Poetics, had 
such a marvellous Memory that he would not write any portion of 
his work till he completed the whole and that he was a favourite of 
Sarasvati. From a verse* omitted in Sarasvatl Mantra Kalpa Appendix 
11 after verse 76 we find that he styled himself Yogindra. 





'Appendices 

APPENDIX 1-ADBHUTA PADMAvATI KALPA 

W E now turn to works in appendices. ‘Adbhuta Padm§.vati Kalpa’ of 
Candrasuri, a pupil of Swetambara UpSdhyaya YSsobhadra, is 
contained in Appendix I. It is a work in six chapters but the first two 
chapters are missing. Indranandi is mentioned in v. 50 ch. IV and after 
V. 15 ch. V of the said work and described respectively therein as Guru and 
Mantravadi-Vidya-Cakravartl-Cud5mani This is enough to identify 
him as the famous Digainbara Jain Mantrika who flourished circa 996 
Vikrama era. The very high regard shown by the author for Indranandi 
shows that it was probably under the influence of his Mantric works 
that ‘Adbhuta Padmavati Kalpa’ was written. The mention of 24 
companion-deities and 20 Dandesas of Sri PadmSvati in the Yantra 
described in ch. IV of the work is novel. The arrangement of the 
Yanlni is probably liorrowed from some work of Indranandi. * Inclusion 
of PratyangirS,, Ambika, JwalamalinI and Cakresvari in the Yantra 
shows the popularity of these deities at the time. "*■ Details of worship 
of Sri Padmavati are also given in the said chapter. V. 53 ch. IV 
gives Dhyana of Padmavati which is different from that given in 
Bhairava Padmavati Kalpa in that one of her arms bears a lotus instead 
of the divine fruit. V. 19 ch. IV gives Padmavati’s following Mantra. 

This is different from the five Mantras described in Bhairava 
Padmavati Kalpa. The third chajiter describes protective rite and 

* Cf. Malimantra iu ch. VI with Malimaiitra given in the beginning of Indranandi’s 
Padni3,vatlpujana in Appendix 2. 

* Jinsenicirya who composed Harivam^apurania in Saka 705 i. e. 840 Vikram era 
refers to 24 SSsanadevatSs and praises therein Apraticakri alias Cakresvari and Ambiki 
which shows popularity of their worship at the time. Here is the verse: 

%n: luvii 
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Bhiitasuddhi. We surmise that the first and second chapters of the 
work, may have contained MantriUiksapa and Divyadivya grahalaksana 
as are contained in Jwalinikalpa of Indranandi. The fifth chapter deals 
with invoking the deity in the body of a suitable person. The sixth 
chapter gives Sri Kalikurtda Parsvanatha Yantra to cure affliction by 
evil spirits and also to remove other troubles. Another Yantra and 
Mantras are then described for the same purpose. 

The importance of this work is that it very probably reflects 
an earlier mode of worship and gives Mantra and Yantra of Padmavati 
as in vogue in the time of Sri Indranandi that is at least a century 
prior to Mallisepasuri. 

It is difficult to say who Candra and Yasobhadra Upadhyaya 
were' and when exactly they flourished. From v. 6 ch. V in which 
Padmavati is identified with various principal deities of other cults we 
are able to surmise that the author must be later than 1203 Vikrama 
era when Parsvadevagani wrote his commentary on Padmavatyastaka 
as he had not the verse 20 of Padmavatlstotra (Appendix 5) before 
him and did not therefore comment upon it. The fact is that the 
hymn being very popular several subsequent additions to it have been 
made from time to time and v. 20 is a part of such later addition. 
This verse appears to have been paraphrased as v. 6 ch. V of Ad- 
bhuta Padmavati Kalfia. We can therefore only say that the author 
must have flourished considerably later the 1203 Vikrama era. We may 
also note that there was one Yasobhadrasuri of Harsapurlya MaladhSri 
Gaccha who in 1270 Vikrama era took part along with others in 
revising Devaprabhasuri’s Papdavacaritra. He may be supposed to have 
had a pupil named Candra when Yasobhadra was only UpadhySya 
and not Acharya or Sari. The famous Saiddhantika and logician Muni- 
candrasuri, the pupil of Yasobhadrasuri of Brhadgaccha was cartainly 
not the author. That the author had not perhaps before him Malli§et^a’s 
Bhairava PadmSvatl Kalpa can be explained by the fact that after the 
historic debate in Siddharaj’s time in IIST Vikrama era and the defeat 
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therein and consequent expulsion from Gujarat of Digambara Jains the 
works of the latter were not readily available to Swetambara Jains. 

APPENDIX 2 PADMAvATIpOjaNA 

Appendix 2 contains ‘Padm5vatlpujana’ by IndranSndi already 
mentioned. He is styled Yogindra. He recast the old JwalinI Kalpa 
of Sri HelScarya alias ElScarya, as it was difficult to understand, 
completing it at Manyakheta, the capital of King Sri Krsnaraja, on 
Vaisakha Sukla 3rd Saka 861 i. e. 996 Vik rama era. Indranandi in his 
Jwtlinlkalpa mentions G5ngamuni (ElScarya’s pupil), Vijabja, Arya 
Ksantirasabba, Viruvatta, Kandarpa and Gunanandi as the seven persons 
through whom knowledge of Jwalinlmata was handed down to him, he 
having been directly instructed by the last two jointly. We may there¬ 
fore reasonably suppose Elacarya to have lived about 150 years earlier 
i. e. about 850 Vikrama era. Indranandi was a very famous Digambara 
Jain MSntrkia and must have written other Mantric works also. From 
the fact that Vardhamanasuri (1468 Vikrama era) mentions at p. 150 
in his AeSradinakara Vol. II Indranandi along with others as authors 
of Pratistha-Kalpas (works on installation ceremonies), we may inEr 
that he must have written a Pratisthakalpa. VidySnusSsana ch. V 
gives a hymn of ParsvanStha with commentary which mentions him 
as its author. 

APPENDIX 3-RAKTA PADMAvATI KALPA ETC. 

Appendix 3 contains ‘ Rakta Padmavati kalpa ’. It comprises 
Mantras, Yantras, a hymn and a special mode of worship of Padmavati. 
From the fact that the Yantra is called second in the subscription 
one may think that there must have been the first Yantra which is now 
missing. From the abrupt and unconnected manner in which different 
subjects are treated one gets the impression of there being lacunae 
in the work. There is no data even* to venture a surmise as to the 
author of the work. From the language of Pujanavidhi one may think 
it to be not earlier tha^ the 15th century of Vikrama era. The other 
parts are in Sanskrit and we are not sure whether they were written 
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at one and the same time. We may note here that there is a red- 
coloufed image of Sri Padmivati in a standing posture carr 5 dng Sri 
PSrsvanatha’s image on her head in Sri PfirsvanStha’s temple at 
Naroda near Ahmedabad and that as stated before (p. 251 ante) Pandita 
Sri Vlravijaya performed Sadhana of Rakta Padmavati.* 

There is also in Sri Parsvanatha’s temple at Tokersha’s pole, 
Jamaipur, Ahmedabad, a red-coloured sand-stone image of Sri Padmavati 
with five hoods carrying thereon an image of Sri Parsvanatha and 
holding in her two upper hands a goad and a lotus and showing 
Varadamudra with the other two. 

APPENDIX 4 §rI pArSvanAtHASTOTRA ETC. 

Amongst the works contained in this Appendix, the really im¬ 
portant and old work is the hymn commencing with the words ‘ Sri 
-maddevendra-Vrnda’ etc. There is a very famous Mantric hymn of In- 
dranandi commencing with the words ‘Srimannagendra-rudra’ etc. The 
former does not bear the name of the author but the later bears that of 
Indranandi. The former is given n Vidyanusasana after the latter. 
In Vidyanu^^na ch. IV in Jwalinisadhanavidhi is given a hymn of 
Sri Jwalini which begins with the words ‘Srimaddaityorugendra’ etc. This 
is followed by a hymn by Sri Malliseijasuri, which means that the 
hymn of Jwalini given first is very probably by an older writer. If 
we are justified in indentifying the author of this hymn with the 
author of Sri Parsvanatha’s said hymn, which follows Indranandi’s Sri 
Parsvanatha’s hymn in Vidyanusasana, because both commence with 
‘Srim’, then we may say that he must have lived after Indranandi and 
befmre Malliseoasuri i. e. between 996 and 1104 Vikrma era, One feels 
a little doubt as Indranandi’s hymn also begins with ‘Srim’, but there 

*In Sri Ajitao&tha’s temple in the rear of the Upiiraya at Bhatthinl-B£rl at Ahmedabad 
which came to be known as VIravijaya’s or Vira’s Up&^raya (see p. 250 ante) there is a 
bronze image of SrI Padmivatl before which, as was reported by Sri Gulftbvijayaji a 
s&dhu in his litte, VIravijayaji performed Sidhani and obtained a boon from Sri 
Paded&vatl. 
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is really no scope for it because Indranandi appears to expressly men¬ 
tion his name in the body of his hymn or work as he has in fact done 
in the said hymn of Sri ParsvanSlha and also his Jwaiinlkalpa. That 
Jwalinistotra commencing with the words ‘Srimaddaityorugendra’ is 
not Indranandi’s is certain as the vehicle of JwSlinl in the first 
verse thereof is said to be a lion instead of the he-bufFalo mentioned 
by Indranandi in his Jwalini-kalpa. Both ElacSrya and Malli§e^a de¬ 
scribe the vehicle to be a he-buffalo. 

We may here state in anticipation that we are inclined to think 
that the same author also composed the famous Padmavatyastaka 
which has been much enlarged by subsecjuent additions as given in 
Appendix 5. 

Ttie other works in Appendix 4 viz. two Astakas, Jayamala 
etc. are in ungrammatical Sanskrit and are meant to be recited while 
performing Puja. 

APPENDIX 5-PADMAvATI STOTRA ETC. 

Appendix 5 gives the enlarged version of the famous Padma¬ 
vatyastaka. The first eight verses are the original verses and with 
verse 32 as the 9th verse comprise the original hymn, the ninth verse 
being meant to narrate the fruits to be gathered by the recital of the 
hymn. The 33rd verse of the hymn, as given, in this appendix, is of 
a similar nature and contains ‘Falasruti’ by the redactor. VV. 34 to 
36 prove conclusively that the original hymn contained only eight 
verses. Because the 32nd verse has the word ‘DSnavendraih’ some think 
it must have been composed by some Dfinavendrasurl. We are not aware 
of any such Suri. As the hymn was popular even in the time of the 
commentator PSrsvadevagani i. e. in 1203 ( he terms it ‘Lokapra- 
siddha’) it must have been written at least a century earlier. We 
think, as already stated above, that the author of this hymn must be the 
same as the author of Parsvanithastotra and Jwalinistotra above 
mentioned. The five other works are Astaka, Pratyekapuja, Jayamala, 
Padmavatldaijidaka and Padmavati Pa^ala. All these except Da^daka 
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appear to have been composed under the influence Padmavatyastaka, 
Astaka is merely an adaptation of ‘ Sardastaka ’ contained in 
Sarasvatikalpa of Arhaddasa. The latter contains only eight verses 
while the former contains twelve verses. Only the last four verses appear 
to be newly composed by the writer adapting Sardastaka. The 
Mantras at the end of the Dapdaka are probaly from another 
Mantrakalpa. The language of Pratyekapuja and Jayamala at many 
places borders on Sankritized Hindi and at other places it is ungram¬ 
matical Sanskrit. 

Referring to Padm5vati Pa tala we can say that some one has 
composed it in close imitation of the famous PadmSvatyastaka We may 
refer to a similar hymn viz. Sri Cakresvaryastaka contained in*Appendix 
23. The unknown authors had perhaps the same model of Sri PadmSL- 
vatyastaka before them and might be identical. Astaka, Pratyekapaja 
and JayamalS, are probably by some Digambara Jain writers. 

We would note here that BhSskararSi the famous author of 
BhSsya on Lalitasahasranama cites while commenting on the words 
in v. 36 a passage * from KudraySmala which gives names 
of some well-known Shaktis. Both Padmavati as well as Tar5 are 
included therein. As noted by us in the footnote at p. 295 ante 
Padmavati is identified with various deities including Tara. If one 
is rash enough to infer from such identification that Padmavati was 
not independently worshipped and that Padmavati is only another 
name of Tara the above passage from Rudrayamala would be an 

to li 
?^to I 
II 

5*ii i 
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eye-opener for it names Padmivafi and Tiri as distinct Shaktis. Further 
carried to its logical extreme such argument would eliminate all the 
deities identified and one would have to come to the absurd conclusion 
that no deity except TirS ever existed. The passage also shows that 
both Padm&vatl and TS.rS. were known before the advent of Buddhist 
Tantras, as RudraySmala is known to be an earlier work. Further, 
VairotySstotra of Arya Nandila (circa 130 Vikrama era) expressly 
mentions Padmavatl. 

^ TJural ef I 

^ Ml f%^F itiuT RdaireeilNH ii 
Nirv5pakalikS. p. 37 also mentions PadmSvatl. The text of Uvasagga* 
harastotra purporting to include the Mantric gSthSls ^ belived to have 
been secreted away to prevent abuse thereof also mentions Padmavatl 
in three of them as follows:— 

A 

qt^ ^ q^uifiq q^Rurfh? i 

ws^ ud5t?tq3UR^ qqlM%frT IIMI 
qtw qqqsj# qlURt u^fMl i ’ 

trw qtMi uqti lh®n” 

This will conclusively prove the ancient character of the worship of 
Sri Padmavatl much earlier than the 7th century A. D. | 

APPENDIX 6 

Appendix 6 contains a hymn to Sri Padmavati by Municandra 
alias Municandranatha who cannot be identified with any of the three 
famous Municandrasuris who flourished in the 12th century of Vikrama 

X They are probably of later date than the original text of 5 githis. 
t ^rl Padmftvati’s ‘pariv2ra’ can be ascertained from her Yantra, w. 13 to 21, 
ch. Ill, Bhairava Padmavatl Kalpa. It may be interesting to note that there is a mar¬ 
ble image of Sri Padmivatf in a Jain temple at Idar showing the same symbols as 
are described in her Dhy&na in v. 12, ch. II ibid, as has been observed by Mr. Sarabbai 
Nawab the publisher hereof. 
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^ as the hymn is neither in correct Sanskrit nor free from metrical 
faults. We can only conjecture that the author may perhaps be identified 
with Municandra who wrote ‘Ras&ulo’ in 1577 Vikrama era or with Muni- 
candra of Paur^amikagaccha who flourished circa 1550 Vikrama era. 
The correct name of the hymn as appears in the colophon of a copy 
thereof in. the writer’s possession is * Prakata Padmavatlstotra ’ and the 
said colophon also mentions it to be a part of ‘DevIpStha’. The author 
there is said to be MunicandrScarya. It is apparently in imitation of 
’Durg^rSLjastotra’ which begins with the words *«n ^ The only 

noteworthy feature of the hymn is the effect produced by alliterative 
words therein. 

APPENDIX 7 

Appendix 7 contains the famous CintSmani Mantra of Sri PS- 
rsvan&tha and various Mantras and Dhy£na of Sri PadmSLvatl and 
Mantra of Harnsa Padmavati. The work really ends before the words 
^ r Another Kalpa of Padmivatl is com¬ 
menced with the said words. Of this Kalpa only the first two Mantras are 
given and it is then left incomplete. The author of the work is not known. 
In imitation of non-Jain Mantras the author has given (seer) etc. 
While mentioning ‘Kilaka’ he has not realized that Jain Mantras do 
not require any Suddhi or Purification nor any removal of Kilaka or 
S&opddhSlra See vv. 60-61 ch. 24 (P. 222), Mantra Mahodadhi. 

APPENDIX 

Appendix 8 contains a hymn comprising a thousand names of Sri 
Padm2v&ti which seems to have been composed apparently to complete 
the PancSAga or the five parts of the worship of the deity. The five parts 
are: 1 Patala 2 Paddhati 3 Kavaca 4 Stotra and 5 SahsranSlma. 
In Patala Mantra is evolved from the technical terms used to signify 
various Mantrabijas or letters forming a Mantra; Paddhati gives details 
df wbrship including Dhyina; Kavaca is a hymn meant for the protection 
of the SSdhaka; Stotra is a »mple hymn and SahasranSlma or Sata- 
nlLma is enumeration of .a thousand or hundred names in the form 
of a hymn. 
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. In this hymn PadmSvati is described as‘Mantrarupa ca Mantra- 
jn4 Mantrada Mantrasagara’ identifying her with Mantra. We would note 
here some of the important appellations identifying her with various 
well-known deities: LaksmI, MahalaksmI, Kamaia, Srirupa, Rama, 
Mahesvari, Mahadevi, Siva, Sati, Candl, Durga, Vrsarudha, Bhuva- 
nesvari, Sarasvatl, Bharati, SadhvI, Bhagavati, Khecari, Kamadhenu, 
Kali, Kalika, Bala, Vajra, Vedamata, Viramata, Jinamata, Jainesvarl, 
YoginI, Yogesvari, NaginI, Nagakanya, Naganathesavallabha, Bhuja- 
gakarasayinl, KundalinI, Satcakrabhedavikhyata, Lilavatl, Tripura, 
Sundari, Tripurasundarl, Tripurabhalravi, BhaTravi, Bhima, Tara, 
Totala, Tvarita, KamasadhinI, Katyayani, SivadutI, Gaurl, Gandhari, 
JwalinI, JwalamukhI, Ambika, Cakresvarl, Cintamani, Jaya, Vijaya, 
Jayanti, Omkararupa, Hrimkararupa, Tara and Taramanavimardinl. 
From the last appellation which is found in v. 29 of Padmavatya- 
staka, we may surmise that probably this hymn was composed 
after the redaction of Padmavatyastaka i. e. circa 17th century 
Vikrama era as we surmise that to be the date of the redactor (perhaps 
some Jayavijaya see v. 33) of Padmavatyastaka. Nothing is known 
about the author of Padmavatisahasranama. 

APPENDIX 9 

This appendix 9 also contains a hymn of Padmavati containing 
identifications of Sri Padmavati with well-known deities. Some of 
them not already noted above are Vairotya, Prajnapti, Mahakall, 
Bhadrakall, Kamaksa, Jagadainba, Annapurna, Srividya, BhavanI, 
MataiigI, Rajamatangl, Hingulaja, Pita (not Pitha) or BagalamukhI, 
Vagvadini, Sarada, Kusma^di, Sakambhari, Camupda, Mahamaya, 
Gayatri, Vardhamanavidya and Bahubali. Her Vahanas are said to 
be the lion and the swan. V. 11 refers to the single lettered, three- 
lettered, six-lettered and fifteen-lettered Vidyas of Sri Padmavati. We 
are unable to trace the author of this hymn. 

APPENDIX 10 

This appendix 10 contains a hymn of Sri Padmavati in Apa- 
bhrs^sa dialect by Sri Jinaprabhasuri whose life we have already 
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described and have ake shown therein the Mulamantra and the single- 
lettered Vidya of Padmavati contained in the said hymn. There is a 
reference to Yantra of 65 in v. 25 and in v. 34 it is stated that the 
benefit received by the favour of Sri Padmavati obtained through the 
recital of Cintamani Mantra (t ^ 5w:-see v. 18) which grants every desire 
equals to that received by the combined favour of all the 16 Vidya* 
devls through perfection achieved by the Sadhaka through their 

Sadhana. 

sarasvatI 

As all the works contained in Appendices 11 to 15 relate to 
Sarasvatf, we shall offer some preliminary remarks relating to the 
ancient character of her worship and her various ‘Vahanas’ and symbols. 

The images including those of SarasvatI and Ambika discovered 
from the excavations of the Jain Stupa at Mathura proves that Saras- 
vati and Ambika were worshipped by the Jains in ancient time (see ante- 
p. 256). The statue of SarasvatI discovered there is headless. “The 
goddess is shown sitting squatted with her kness up on a rectangular 
pedestal, holding a manuscript in her left hand. The right hand which 
was raised has been lost. The figure is clothed in very stiffly executed 
drapery, a small attendant with hair dressed in rolls stands on each 
side. The attendant on the left wears a tunic and holds a jar-the 
attendant on the right has hands clasped in adoration.” Plate 99, p. 
56, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura by V. A. Smith. 

Sri Bhagavatlsutra Vol. Ill p. 979 and Pakkhisiitra p. 71 have 
verses in praise of Srutadevatft alias SarasvatI which show that the 
worship of SarasvatI amongst Jains is very old; see also the passage 
from Mahftnisitha cited in the footnote at p. 257 ante. 

It is interesting to note that SutradhSra Mapdana gives 12 
*Bhedas* or variant forms of SarasvatI* with their names in his 
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Devatamurtiprakara^ia, Adh. VIII, vv. 79 to 85, pp. 159-160. Of these 
the symbols of Sarasvati as described in v. 81 are identical with those 
of SrutadevatS alias Sarasvati in Nirv&^akalikSL. ^ According to 
AgnipurSli>a§ Sarasvati holds a book, a rosary and VioS. or lute (in two 
hands). V5yupurSlo*i describes her as showing in her right (lower) hand 
VaradamudrS. and holding in the right (upper) hand a rosary and in 
the left (upper) hand a book and showing in her left (lower) hand 
AbhayamudrS. Most of her PurSnic descriptions as also SarasvatT- 
rahasya Upanisad give her a book and a rosary. According to the 
Jain tradition however most of the older descriptions give her a lotus 
and a book and describe her as sitting in a lotus-See Kalya^iakandam 
Stuti and Sri Haribhadrasuri’s SamsSrad5va Stuti; see also v. llSaras- 
vatistotra. Appendix 12, also Bappabhattisuri’s Caturvimsatikastuti 
V. 76, V. 26 Ch. 4 Anubhavasiddhamantra-dvatrirnrika, Appendix 30 
and the Stuti from Pancakalpabhasya (see footnote p. 257 ante.) 
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Very early Vi^Jl or the lute seems to have been substituted for 
Varadamudra-see v. 6 Sarasvatistotra, appendix 12, also Vis^udharmo- 
ttarapurSu^a, III, Adh. 64, vv. 1 & 2. Vioa then continues to be very popular 
and becomes an invariable symbol of Sarasvatl. Her seat of lotus 
loses popularity and Hamsa or swan is universally accepted as her 
Vahana. It is a fact that amongst Svetambara Jain sculptures the 
image of Sarasvati with the vehicle of a pea-fowl or pea-cock has not 
yet been found. It was the famous painter Ravivarma who was 
responsible for showing a pea-cock as the Vahana of Sarasvatl. The 
confusion is perhaps due to an unwarranted identification of Saraswati 
with Kaumarl i. e. Sakti of Kumara whose Vahana is a peacock. 
Because Sarasvati is traditionaliy believed to be Kumari i. e. virgin, 
she is taken to be the same as Kaumarl Sakti. Amongst Jains also there 
is Prajnapti Vidyadevi whose Vahana is ‘Mayura’ or a peacock and 
there is a Mayuravahini Vidya referred to in Pancaparamesti Maha- 
mantra Yantra Brhat Kalpa: but none of these is Sarasvatl. 

Asadhara in his Pratisthasaroddhara gives the Mantra of 
Mayuravahini and says that with that Mantra Vagvadini should be 
installed. Thus amongst the Digambara Jains Sarasvati came to be 
identified with Mayuravahini and since Asadhara’s time some Digambara 
Jain sculptures of Sarasvati are found with the peacock as her Vahana. 
Asadhara himself has also described Sarasvati as Pu^idarikasana having 
the lotus as her seat. Later Digambara Jain writers have following 
Asadhara described her either as Mayuravahini or Pupdarikasana and 
some as Hamsavahana.* The confusion is perhaps due to loss of the 
old tradition and mixing up of Mayuravahini with Sarasvati. It can 
however be said without fear of contradiction that no ancient image 
of Sarasvati is found with the peacock as her vehicle. 

APPENDIX 11 

Sarasvatikalpa by Sri Mallifetiasuri, the author of Sri Bhairava 

See hymns to Sarasvatl by Malayaklrtl and ArhaddSsa contained in Malayakfrti’s 
Sarasvatikalpa. 
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PacIrnSvati Kalpa, is comprised in Appendix 11. V. 2 thereof gives 
DhySna and symbols of Sarasvatl. V. 28 refers to the single-lettered 
Mantra viz. Hriipkara for achieving perfection in the SSdhanS of 
Sarasvatl. it may be noted that the Mantra is the same as the 
single-lettered Vidy5 of Sri PadmavatT. There are lacunae (1) after 
vv. 34 and (2) after v. 37 (p. 64) and (3) after the Mantra given after v. 65 
(p. 66) and (4) after v. 76 (p. 67) which the readers will find filled 
in the footnote*^ from the writer’s co|)y of Sarasvatl Kalpa. 

APPENDIX 12 

In this appendix is a beautiful Mantric hymn to Sarasvatl by 
Sri Bappabhattisuri. He flourished from 800 to 895 Vikrama era. 
This was the time when Buddhist Tantrikas known as Siddhas ^ made 
Tantras as well as Kundaliniyoga popular. With SahajaySnists who 
followed the earlier Siddhas Pancatattva worship and other objectionable 
practices spread and ultimately Sri SankaracSrya, (circa 8th century 
A. D.) in opposition to Ytmacaris advocated Samayamata. It lays 

* 1 t ^ ^ ’I II II 
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X LuipSl or Adisiddha (cira 669 A. D. according to Dr. BbattSchSrya but circa 769-809 
A* D. according to Pt. Rahula Sinkrtyayana) and Jilandharapa alias HSldipa known 
as Adinatha, his pupil MatsyendranStha, and the pupil of latter Goraksanalha alias 
Anangavajra (circa 705 A. D. according to Dr. BhattachSrya but circa 809-'8“19 A. D. 
according to Pt. RShula S&hkTty&yana) were some of the famous 84 Siddhas who 
believed in no God but Sunya, Vijnana and Sukha. The Natbas who believed in one 
God appear to be the spiritual descendants of the Siddhas and came to light about 
1200 A. D. The famous Yogi JnineSvara, who lived from 1275 to 1296 A. D. traces 
his descent in his commentary on Sri Bhagavadgita from Sri Adinatha alias 
Jilandharapft* 
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stress on internal worship while Kaula worship is mainly external. 
In SamayScSra Dhy&na is in SahasrSra-cakra and not in such lower 
cakras as Mul&dhSira and Sv&dhisthSna. It is interesting to note that 
Sri Bappabhattisuri was well conversant with Kundalinlyoga as is 
clear from this hymn and recommends Dhyana which is according 
to Samaymata and different from Kaula practices. In v. 8 he speaks 
of the identity between Sabdabrahma and Paramabrahma and in v. 10 
gives the SSrasvata Mantra which is set forth as Mulamantra in the 
Mantra Kalpa which follows. In the biography of Sri Bappabhattisuri 
contained in PrabhSlvakacaritra (vv. 738-739) it is stated that he 
practised AdhyStmayoga for 21 days fasting unto death and expired 
like a real Yogi, his soul leaving the body through Brahmarandhra 
or DasamadvSra. He is the first Jain Acharaya to refer to Kundalinl. 
Sri Munisundarsuri (1436-1503 Vikrama era) also refers to Kundalinl 
and Dhyana in SahasrSra-cakra respectively in vv. 2 and 4 of his 
Saradastav5.staka. In the Mautrakalpa which follows the hymn, detailed 
DhySna in Sa^cakra is described; Brhad SSrasvata Yantra and another 
Sarasvatayantra as also important Mantras with directions for worship 
of Sarasvatl are therein described. 

APPENDIX 13 

The ‘Om Arhanmukhakamala-vSsinl’ etc. in Appendix 12 is 
the Mantra which is also incorporated in the hymn in this Appendix 
13. This hymn is wrongly ascribed to an unknown SSdhvI SivlryS merely 
from the words ‘Sadhvi Sivfirya’ occuring in v. 8. This is apparently 
a mistake as can be seen from the verse occuring after the said 
Mantra ‘Candracandana-gutim’ etc. which mentions Hemasuri i. e. 
HemacandrScarya as the AchSrya who prescribed the pill prepared 
from sandal-wood paste and pure camphor-the pill over which the 
said Mantra ^ was to be recited for increasing the int^lectual powers 

^ Sri HemacandracaryamentioDSthesaidMantrainhisYoga^stra ch.Vniv.72des- 
Giibiog it as ‘Papabhak^ni Vidya* i.e. Vidya arbicb destroys sios and sets forth 
the same verbatim in his commentary on the said verse. 
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of his pupils. It is cle-ir therefore that the Stotni contriiiied in this 
appendix which contains the same Mantra is the composition of Sri 
Hemacandr5car,va and not of any SadlivI named SivSrya. h'ach of 
the words Sadhvi, SivS and Arya is a name of Sarasvati-see Saras- 
vatl-sahasranama, Pancangasangraha (Benares, s. y. 1954). We give in 
the footnote Sarasvatavidya by Sri Bhadrabahu from tlu; writer’s 
collection for comjiarison. V. 7 of the Iiymn in this afipeinli.v 13 
describes JnSnamudra as a symbol of SarasvatT instead of Vina, the 
other symbols being book, and two lotuses. The swan is mentioned 
to be the vehicle. 

We have alrt^idy described the life of Sri Ilemacandracarya 
(see pp. 218-220). We may however add that about his time last 
of the TSntrika Siddhas tlourished and the Natha cult was about 
to rise. His Yogasastra belonged to this transitional period when the 
people appreciated and valued miraculous powers but strongly dis¬ 
approved of the Vamac5ri practices. The way had already been paved 
for this by Samayamata j)reached by Sri Sankara^arya. 

As an illustration of his faith in the efficacy’ of Mantra, we 
may refer the readers to his KavySnusasanaJ where he mentions 
‘Pratibha’ or genius as the cause of poetical powers and says that 
it is of two kinds; (i) natural and (ii) ac(|uired through Mantra by the 
grace of Mantric deity etc. lie adds however that in the latter case 
also there is temporary or permaiuMit removal of the veil of Isarma 
showing that Mantric powers were not inconsistent with the Jain 
philosophy of Karma. 

ailat? ^ gf 5 Raai” 
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APPENDIX 14 

Appendix 14 contains ‘Sardastavana’a MSntric hymn to Sarasvati 
by Sri Jinaprabhasuri whose life we have already described (see pp. 

. 229-236). It is a beautiful hymn and may serve as an illustration of the 
great poetical powers of its author and his fondness for Mantras. 
As in the writer’s copy of the hymn instead of in v. 4 the 

reading is there appears to be an allusion to the great 

MSntrika Indranandi. V. 7 describes a rosary, a lotus, a Vin5 or lute 
and a book as the symbols of Sarasvati who is said to be residing in a 
lotus. It is expressly stated in v. 9 that the hymn contains a great 
SSrasvata Mantra which is probably this;“? ^ 5n»^R[f*r 

5-*^ JW:” 

APPENDIX 15 


The Devistotra comprised in the 15th Appendix is probably 
composed by some non-Jain writer. It contains various names of 
Sarasvati, Laksmi, Yogini and others. It may be noted that the author 
identifies Devi with Jainesvari, Bauddhamatar and JinamStar. It is 


easy to identify Jainesrari as Sri AmbikS. as she is described as riding 
on a lion. / > 


V. 


rI ambirA 


As the works in Appendices 16 to 21 relate to Sri AmbikS, 
we shall offer a few preliminary remarks about her. 

We have already shown that Sri AmbikS has been worshipped 
by the Jains from very ancient times and that she is considered to be 
the Jain AmnSya deity. Many have been perplexed as to why Sri AmbikS 
is associated with the images of various other Tirthankaras although 
an attendant deity of the 22nd Tirthankara Sri NeminStha. The 
reason is that she is the deity taken to represent the Jain AmnSya 
as TSra represents the Bauddha AmnSya. Not only is she associated 
with other Tirthankaras but her images also are found installed in the 
temples of various other Tirthahkaras-not merely in the temple of Sri 
NeminStha. For instance, Sri Jinaprabhasuri in his Vividhatirtha Kalpaon 
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p. 19 describes her as riding on a lion and guarding the Tirtha of Mathura 
and her image is actually found from the excavations of the Jain Stupa 
at Mathura (see p. 256 ante). In the same work in Ahicchatra 
Kalpa p. 14, it is stated that there was an image of Sri Ambika in 
Ahicchatra in the vicinity of the fort riding on a lion with the image 
of Sri Neminatha on her crown. Now it should be noted that Ahi¬ 
cchatra is a Tirtha sacred to Sri Parsvanatha. The same work mentions 
that images of Sri Ambika were found installed in the temples at 
Hastinapura, Pratisthanapura alias Paithana, Girinar, Dhlmpuri and 
several other places. Even this day in the famous temple of Sri 
Antariksa Parsvanatha at Srlpura alias Sirpur is an image of Sri 
Ambika accompanied by an image of Ksetrapala. * Similarly in the 
famous Serisa Parsvanatha Tirtha (near Kalol) is found when the 
Tirtha was recently discovered a large stone-image of Sri Ambika in 
a sitting posture carrying on her crown the image of Sri Neminatha 
holding a bunch of mangoes in her left hand and supporting a child 
on her lap with the right. Another child stands beside her and the 
lion crouches at her feet. In Prabhasa Patana also, in the temple of 
Sri Dada Parsvanatha is an image of Sri Ambika-see fig. 87 ‘Bhan- 
nam Jain Tirtho’. She is shown as sitting under a mango tree, carrying 
on her crown an image of Sri Neminatha and holding a bunch of 
mangoes in her right hand and supporting with the left a child on 
her lap. Another child stands on her right. Her vehicle the lion is 
also shown. From an inscription it appears that an image of Sri 
Ambika was formerly installed in the temple of Sri Candraprabha 
at Prabhasa Patana. In the famous Ellora caves there are several 
carved images of Sri Ambika. One large image going' under the name 


* 'Raivatakagirisank^epa', Vividhatirthakalpa and‘Satrunjayaniah5tmya’II, 13 give 
tiQtTiAe of several K^etrapilas and other deities presiding over various parts of the Mt. 
Girnar. They are associated with Sri Ambika in the Jain narrative literature. Some 
of them are Kaiamegha, MeghanSda, Girividaraija, Kapata, Simhanada, Khodika, 
Raivat, Siddhavinayaka, various Rudtas, Gomeiha Yak§a and Mahajwaia. 
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of Inclr&^i is that of Sri AmbikS. She is s low .1 in a sitting posture 
shaded by a fine mango tree carrying an image of Sri NeminSth 
on her crown. Her right hand which is mutilated probably held a 
unch of mangoes and the left hand supports a child on her lap. 
There is a lion crouching at her feet and attendants round about 
her. Peacocks are shown on the top of the mango tree indicating 
the advent of spring. 

In several metal images of Sri Rsabhadeva is associated the 
image of Sri AmbikS, instead of Sri Cakresvari. Sometimes she is 
associated with the images of Sri ParsvanStha and other Tirthankaras 
also. This can be explained only on the ground of Sri AmbikS being the 
representative Jain AmnSya deity. This proves the antu|uity and 
popularity of the worship of Sri AmbikS. 

In the hymns (Appendices 16-18, 20-21) and Sri AmbikS 
Mantra Kalpa (Appendix 19) AmbikS is variously described. She is 
said to have two, four or more arms and to be of golden colour or 
of red, white or dark-blue colour. We may state here that one and 
the same deity is differently described as the object desired to be 
achieved differs. Broadly speaking a SSdhaka may contemplate on 
the SSttvika (tranquil or peaceful) form of the deity if the object 
desired by him is SSttvika (peaceful i. e. devoid of passion); similarly 
the form is KSjasa (imbued with grandeur) or TSmasa (terrific), if 
the object desired by the .SSdhaka is RSjasa (imbued with passion 
or desire) or TSmasika (malignant).* Generally the‘SSttvika’ form of a 
deity is described as having two arms and being in a sitting posture, 
the RSjasa as having four arms and being in a standing posture and 
the TSinasa as having many arms and actually in such action as is in 

tw I ^ ll’tvll 
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consoiirmce with the object desired by the Sftdhaka. In S&ttvika 
DhySna the colour of the deity is white, in RSjasa red-sometimes 
yellow, and in TSmasa dark blue or black. Peace, knowledge, selfless 
devotion or propitiation of the deity are SSttvika objects; prosperity 
happiness and other worldly objects imbued with passion or desire are 
RSjasa objects; and adversely affecting an enemy etc. are TSmasa 
or malignant objects. Further, some deities are by their nature SSttvika 
some Rajasa, some Tamasa and some have all the three qualities. ■*" 
A Sadhaka makes his selection accordingly. This is the reason why 
special deities are recommended for worship for special objects (See 
Srimad BhSgavat Sk. II, Adh. Ill, vv. 2-9 specially 6 & 7). This 
accounts for variations in the ‘Svarupa’ or form of a deity. We think 
the deciding factor in ascertaining the nature of a particular deity or 
its image is the actual impression created on the mind of the S5dhnka. 
Amongst postures symbols and colours of a deity the most important 
factor is the colour as it most affects the DhySna. 

As some deities have all the three qualities and some only one 
of them any inference as to worship of a particular form of a deity 
being ancient or otherwise which does not take into account the 
original conception as to the nature of the deity is likely to be erro¬ 
neous. Sri Ambika is not only a Sasanadevi but as already stated is 
also the Jain Amnaya deity and as such has been invoked for achieving 
various objects from time to time.* She is therefore conceived 

^ See ‘Sapta^ti Pridhanika Rahasya’ and ‘Sapta^atl Vaikpika Rahasya’. 

* See p. 259 ante for the various purposes for which Sri An)bik2 was invoked from 
time to time. Sri Haribliadrasuri invoked her for obtaining success in the debate 
against Buddhists who were aided by their patrpn-deity TirS. In ‘Anubliavasiddha- 
niantra-dvatrimlika'ch. IV vv. 7to 15 is described the worship of Sri Ambikk for divi¬ 
nation. See also Sri .'\mbika’s Mantra for divination at p. 93 Appendix 19, where she 
is invoked as VigKvari. Her various Mantras in the said Appendix 19 show the 
various purposes for which she is invoked. Instead of the last Mantra on p. 93 
Appendix 19 Pancap.aramesti Mahimantra Yantra Brhatkalpa gives this Mantra: 
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to possess all the three qaalites. It would not therefore be correct 
to state in relation to her that worship of her two-armed form is 
ancient and that of other forms is otherwise, merely because only 
two-armed ancient images have come to light. Having regard to her 
nature as originally conceived it is equally possible that further 
discoveries may bring to light her other ancient forms also. In regard 
however to deities like Sarasvati originally conceived as possessing a 
single quality viz. Sattva it can be stated without fear of contradic¬ 
tion that her two-armed form is ancient both because that is the 
only ancient form yet discovered and specially because that is the 
form in conformity with her Sattvika nature as originally conceived. 

We would now refer the readers to AcSradinakara Vol. II 
pp. 207-209 where Bhagavatimandala is described to be worshipped 
as a part of installation ceremonies of goddesses. As it is a Yantra 
common to goddesses including Sri AmbikS it furnishes a clue to her 
‘Parivara’ which includes 8 MatrkSs, 16 Vidyadevis, 64 Yoginis, 52 
Viras, 8 Bhairavas, 10 DikpSlas, 9 Grahas, Ksetrap5la and others. 

Sri Ambika is also known as Kusmandi, Amrakusmapdi, Kusma- 
iidini, or Kohandi because her ‘Vimana’ or heavenly abode is named 
Kusmapda or Kohapda-see Vividhatirtha Kalpa p. 107. Sri Durga is 
also known as Kusmandi because it is said that she is fond of the 
offering of Kusmapda i. e. a red pumpkin or gourd, which however 
is not the case here. Sri Ambika is called Amrakusmapdi refering 
to the mango in her hand, perhaps to distinguish her from Sri Durga. 

APPENDIX 16 

We would now consider the question of the authorship of the 
hymn in Appendix 16. As the name Ambaprasada is cleverly intro¬ 
duced in the last verse of the hymn, it is presumably by some 
Ambaprasada. We have referred to the minister Ambaprasada who 
was cured of a snake-bite by Vadi Devasuri on Mt. Abu-see foot-note 
at pp 217-218 ante. There has been another Ambaprasada, the 
younger brother of the Digambara Jain poet Amarakirti. The latter 
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refers to him as Amb5pas5ya i. e. Ambaprasada in his Apabhramsa 
work ‘Chhakammuvaeso’ written in 1247 Vikrama era. 

As there is in v. 3 of the hymn a reference to Kuberanagara 
(perhaps KodinSra), * which is the name of the town where Sri 
Ambika resided with her husband according to the SvetSmbara tradi¬ 
tion, we think the author of the hymn is very probably the said 
SvetSmbara minister AmbSprasada. It may also be noted that the 
Digambara tradition describes Sri Ambika to be of dark-blue (Harita) 
colour which colour not mentioned at all in the hymn although 
her three different Dhyanas are given where Sri Ambika is to be 
contemplated as of three different colours. None, of the said colours 
is ‘Harita’ or dark-blue. 

APPENDICES 17 TO 19 

The hymns in Appendices 17 and 18 do not furnish any clue 
as to their authoriship. The Mantra incorporated in the hymn in 
Appendix 17 is one of Sri Ambika’s Mantra set forth in Appendix 19. 
We think Appendix 19 is a continuation of the work contained in 
Appendix 18 and the two verses given in the beginning of Appendix 
19 are the verses containing ‘Falas'ruti’ of the hymn in Appendix 18 
and are followed by the Kalpa of Sri Ambika containing her various 
Mantras meant for achieving various objects. As the hymn in Appen¬ 
dix 21 by Sri Jinesvarasuri, the pupil of Sri Jinapatisuri, does not give 
the full-grown Mantra incorporated in the hymn in Appendix 17 the 
latter hymn is probably later in date than the hymn in Appendix 21. 

According to v. 1 of the hymn in Appendix 17 Ambika is 
the protectress of all the creatures of the world and according to 
V. 8 the protectress of all the Jain temples. Both the hymns in 
Appendices 17 and 18 and the first Mantra on p. 93 describe her as 
devoted to the Jain Faith. The correct readings in the 2nd half of 


See Vividbatirtha Kalpa, Ambikidev! Kalpa p. 107 which mentions Kodinira, also 
Satrufijayamfihatmya II, 13 which mentions Kuberanagara. 
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V. 3, Appendix 17 are '^r etc.’ and ‘iff etc.’ and that in 

the'15th line of the hymn in Appendix 18 is l’ 

APPENDIX 20 

The author of the hymn contained in this appendix is Vastup5la 
the famous minister of Viradhavala. The' author styles himself in v. 
10 a poet,’ the minister of the sovereign of Gujarat and the ocean 
of learning or SatasvatL He addresses Sii Ambika as Kusmandl, Amha, 
and Sarasvati. The former term has already been ex]ilained. He des¬ 
cribes Ambika as always prompt in the protection of the Jain fold. 
The author in a poetic fancy says that Laksmi who resides in 
lotus would never leave the devotee who bears in his heart the lotus- 
feet of Sri Ambika, being fond of the advantageous and novel lotus- 
abode in the form of Sri Ambika’s feet. Ambika’s Vahana the lion 
is also praised. She is said to be holding a bunch of mangoes before 
her as a token of the fruit to be reaped immediately by her worship. 
In the 7th verse are mentioned the eight dangers which are warded 
off by Sri Ambika. The author compares the hymn to a song to be 
sung in a circular dance. According to Kajasekhara’s Qaturvimsatl- 
prabtindha Sri Ambika and Sri Kapardiyaksa ^ were the patron-deities 
of Vastupala and Tejapala. 

Vastupala was not only a great minister but also a great general 
and defeated King Sahkha of Lata when the latter invaded Cambay 
as also the Muhammedan chieftain named Hammira alias Mojdin 
Sultan, who may perhaps be identified with Mahomed Ghori, ^ near 
Mt. Abu. Besides, he was a scholar, a critic and an accomplished poet 
whose Suktis i.e. (pithy memorial verses) are found in Sarangadhara’s and 
Jalhana’s anthologies. He wrote Naranarayapananda Mahakavya in the 
style of great classical poems. The wonder is that even with his varied 

* SatniiijayaniSbitmya describes Kapardiyak$a to be of golden colour riding on an 
elephant and carrying in his four hands a rosary, a goad, a noose and a citron (bijoru) 
and having the banyan tree as his resort. Kapardiyaksa Kalpa mentions a long purse 
instead of the rosary. 

See Jain Sihitya Samiodhaka Vol. Ill, 1, pp 153-160 ' 
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activities he found time to copy manuscripts himself (see the Ms. of 
Dharm&bhyudaya KSvya dated 1290 Vikrama era in the handwriting 
of VastupSla preserved in Sri SintinStha BhandSra at Cambay). He 
was a great patron of literature and rewarded poets and men of letters 
so liberally that he earned the title of Laghu Bhoja or II Bhoja. For 
his scholarship he was compared to the famous HemacandracSrya. 
His munificence was without distinction of caste and creed. He spent 
large sums in building Jain and Saiva temples and even mosques for 
Muhammedans and libraries, rest-houses, aim-houses, wells, step-wells, 
tanks, lakes etc. for the public. 

He established three big libraries or PustakabhandSras at the 
huge cost of Rs. 18 crores. It is however the Delw5ra temples, of 
which Lui^^igavasahi was built by Tejapala the brother of VastupSla at a 
cost of crores of rupees, which have earned for the brothers lasting fame. 

Vastupala was born of Asvarija and Kumaradevi, the latter 
being the daughter of Dandapati Abhu. The exact date of his birth 
is not known but it must be circa 1230 as it is reported that he per¬ 
formed a pilgrimage to Safrufijaya with his father in 1249 Vikrama 
era. He had two wives LalitSdevi and Vejaladevi of whom the former 
being very clever was frequently consulted by VastupSla even on 
intricate state-problems. He had a son Jaitrasimha by LalitSdevi who 
was appointed the governor of Cambay in 1279 during the lifetime of 
Vastupila. He died on M5gha Sud 5th 1296 Vikrama era. He had 
earned 24 titles such as Sarasvatl-Kanth5bharaija i.e. the neck-ornament 
of Sarasvati etc. His ideals may be summed up in a single verse of 
his own: 

sonniHRtin *ibrni 

iiPWRit mr 

APPENDIX 21 

This hymn is by Sr! Jinesvarasuri. We think it must be by 
the 2nd Jinesvarasuri the pupil of Sri Jinapatisuri and not the famous 
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debater Jinesvarasuri who defeated Caityavisis in 1080 Vikrama era. 
He was born of Nemicandra Bh9LpdSLg&rika and Lak^mi at Marota in 
1245 Vikrama era and was named Ambada. Nemicandra accepted 
the Jain Faith at the instance of Sr! Jinapatisuri and thereafter 
wrote Satthisaya Payaraija. Sri Jinapatisuri initiated Ambada in 1255 
and named him Viraprabha. He was ordained AcSrya in 1278 at Jalore 
by Sarvadevasuri and named Sri Jinesvarasuri. He wrote Sravakadhar- 
mavidhi in 1313 and a commentary thereon in 1317. He died in 1331 
Vikrama era. His pupils were Sri Purpakalasagani (see ante pp. 228-229) 
Laksmitilaka, Abhayatilaka, Candratilaka, Jinaprabodhasuri (who 
wrote MantrSradhanavidhi), Jinaratnasuri, Devamurti, Vivekasamudra- 
gaiji and Sarvar5.jagaiji-all learned scholars and writers. 

SrI CAKRESVARI 

The hymns in both the Appendices 22 and 23 are in praise 
of Sri Cakresvari. We shall therefore offer some remarks regarding her 
iconography. Sri Cakresvari has the eagle for her vehicle and 
according to Nirvapakaliki has eight arms. She shows in her four 
right hands VaradamudrS, an arrow, a discus, and a noose and in 
her four left hands a bow, a thunderbolt, a discus and a goad. A marble 
image with eight arms showing the said symbols is installed in a niche 
to the left of the flight of steps leading to Caumukha’s Tunka (group 
of temples) on Mt. Satrunjaya. Another image of Sri Cakresvari with 
four arms is installed in the temple of Sri Vastupala and TejapSla on 
Mt. GirnSr. She holds in both her upper hands discuses and in the 
lower right hand a garland and in the lower left hand a conch. Her 
Vahana viz. the eagle is also shown. The unmistakable symbol of Sri 
Cakresvari is the discus; sometimes it is shown in her two hands 
and sometimes in , all the four. One can easily understand that these 
are variations made to give different artistic effects by the sculptor, 
whose only restriction is that he shall not omit the distinguishing 
symbol of the deity viz. the discus in the case of Sri Cakresvari and 
the bunch of mangoes and a child in the case of Sri AmbikS. 
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Sri Cakresvarl is a S3.sanadevl (the deity presiding over the 
fold) being the attendant deity of Sri Rsabhadeva the first Tlrthankara, 
so the other 23 Sisanadevis are her companion-deities. She being one 
of the deities presiding over Surimantra, Pancaparamesti M.intra and 
Siddhacakrayantra, the other presiding deities thereof are her allied 
deities. Besides the deities usually shown in the Yantra of a deity viz. 
16 VidySdevIs, 10 DikpSlus, 9 Grahas and Ksetrapala,* Sri, HrI, 
Dhrti, KirtI, Buddhi and LaksmI are shown in her Yantra in the 
collection of the writer as her AhgadevatSs. 64 Yoginis and 52 Viras 
and 8 Bhairavas are the usual attendants of a Devi as can be seen 
from Bhagvatl-Mandala given at pp. 207 to 209, AcSradinakara. Sri 
Siddhacakrayantra mentions Jaya, Vijaya, JayantI, Aparajita, Jrmbha, 
Moha, Stambha and Andha as the eight attendant deities and Pur^a- 
bhadra, Manibhadra, Kapila and Pihgala as four Viras and Sri 
Vimalesvaradeva as one of the principal presiding deities. This 
will furnish sufficient information as to Sri Cakresvari’s ‘Parivara’. 

APPENDICES 22 and 23 

Both the hymns of Sri Cakresvari in the Appendices 22 and 
23 show her ‘Vihana’ to be the eagle and describe her distinguishing 
symbol viz. the discus as wielded by her. The second hymn suggests 
that she wields discuses in her two hands and states that with the 
other two she holds a lotus and a fruit. 

The hymn in Appendix 22 is by the famous M&ntrika Acharya 
Sri Jindattasuri whose life we have already described-see pp. 214-216 
ante. ^ We have already made our remarks as to the authorship of the 


* At puge 181 Aciradinakara Vol. II are givei several current names of K^etrap&la 
viz. K&lameghn, Meghanida etc. and he is described to be of 5 colours namely Kf^pa 
(black), Gaura (white) Kificana (golden) DhQsara (dusky) and Kapila (variegated). 

X In his hymn ‘Sigghaip avaharau viggham’ b.e invokes Sri Cakresvari thus:— 

f^if^ lull” 
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hymn in Appendix 23 while discussing the works contained in Appendix 5. 

There are some incorrect readings in the said hymn which 
can be properly corrected if a correct manuscript can be obtained. 
As regards the hymn in Appendix 22, we would only note that the 
opening words of the 4th line of v. 1 should be instead of 

si?r r 

APPENDEX 24 

The hymn given here enumerates the names of 64 YoginTs. 
Another set of 64 names of Yoginis is given in vv. 19 to 28, Adh. 
146 AgnipurSpa, which describes them as belonging to the eight families 
of MatrkSs, a set of 8 Yoginis being related to each of the eight 
MSltrkfts. Still another set of 64 names is given at pp. 67-68 Mantra- 
mahodadhi and at p. 85 thereof is given the 91 lettered Mantra of 
Yoginis, which is really an invocation for protection on offering being 
made to Yoginis. We may refer the readers to the foot note on pp. 
233-4 ante for other sets of names of 64 Yoginis. RudraySLmala 
(Uttaratantra) contains a hymn to Yogini (see pp. 263-64), but there 
YoginI is the deity connected with Muladhira-cakra. Nirvlijakalika 
(p. 5) gives the Jain Mantrato be recited on offering oblation to 

qm# m m qRsH f n i 

ifttnic*!: w ii qt qlRisftwi n” 

# qlMn ’tlw ^urw«i: I 

siRR llMi 

dNAq g ^ fihqCTnifiRi%i: irii 

q: liR«Kr: II ^11 

Here is a Mantra of 64 Yoginis from the writer's collection: 
i |l ^ 'qg;qffeqtPl*ftwit qq; j|” 
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Yoginis, which is also,an invocation for protection and success. The 
Yogims are there described as protectresses of land (K^etra-raksakSls), 
which suggest that they are subordinate to Ksetrapftla who is the 
chief warden of the land. 52 Viras usually mentioned along with 64 
Yoginis are also described as protectors of land and may be identified 
with the different KsetrapSlas of different places. Sometimes Ksetrap^la 
is considered to be V!r5dhivira or the Chief of Viras in which case 
Viras would be taken to be subordinate to him. According to Nirvana 
-kalika it would appear that most of the Yoginis are in their nature 
terrific while only some are peaceful. Sri Jwalamaiinistotra (Appendix 
25) also refers to Yoginis. There is a hymn of 64 Yoginis noted in 
Jain Granthavali. 

Agnipurapa as stated above relates 64 Yoginis to 8 Matfkas; 
Durgasaptasati describes Matrkas as companion-deities of or emana¬ 
tions from Sri Candika (See Adh. X vv. 5-6). Yoginis are thus related to 
Sri Candika or Sri Durga or Narayaiji mentioned in the hymn. That 
the worship of Yoginis was prevalent in ancient times will be apparent 
from the fact that Agnipurapa Adh. 52 refers to their idols. At 
Ujjain, the ancient capital of the famous King Vikramaditya whom 
legends describe as having controlled Vira Vetala and 64 Yoginis and 
as having obtained boons from his patron deity Harasiddhi, there are 
to be found ruins of a temple said to be of 64 Yoginis. This shows 
that the worship 64 Yoginis is very old. The fact that their Pithas 
are said to beat Delhi-Yoginipura, Ajmer and Broach besides Ujjain 
(see p. 234 ante), all which places have been capitals of powerful 
kingdoms in the past, leads one to conjecture that the King used to 
worship them and 52 Viras for protection of their kingdoms especially 
during wars and epidemics or public calamities. In a hymn of 15 verses 
commencing with the words “Jaga-guja-vasa^ipam” etc. in the 
collection of the writer they are praised for removal of various diseases 
and their Mapdala or diagram of 64 squares containing figures 1 to 64, 
the total vertically horizontally and diagonally being 260-is described. 
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SavarlpS (657 A. D.) was the originator of Vajrayogini cult 
where the deity worshipped is of red colour (see p. 92 ante). This 
would suggest that Vajrayogini cult where the deity worshipped is 
of other colours existed prior to Savarlpa. Luipa (669 A. D.) introduced 
Yogini Saftcarya (see p. 91 ante). This shows how YoginI worship 
spread amongst Buddhists. It should be noted however that in the 
said Buddhist Tantra Yogini is not one of the 64 Yoginis nor for 
the matter of that the principal Yogini but, judged from her Dhyana 
and Mantra, can be identified with Chinnamasta, one of the 10 Siddha 
Mahavidyas of Hindu, Tantrikas. 

The Yoginis were however well-known during the time of Sri 
Jinadattasuri and Sri Hemacandracarya as can be seen from their 
biographies (see p. 214 and 220 respectively). 

We may note here an annecdote relating to the 64 Yoginis 
who having taken possession of the 64 Kothas or towers of the new 
fort built round Ahmedabad by Sultan Ahmed Shah harassed him. The 
Sultan having not been relieved of his trouble inspite of various remedies 
was advised to seek the aid of a Jain Acharya named Sri Ratnasimhasuri, 
a pupil of Sri Jayatilakasuri of Brhat Pausalika branch of Tapagaccha. 
Sri Ratnasiinhasuri employed the mystic diagram of 65 formed with 
the figures 1 to 25 representing the 24 TirthaAkaras and the Sangha 
which is considered to be the most sacred body next to the 24 Tir- 
thahkaras and therefore taken to be represented by the figure 25. 
The Sultan was thus saved from the harassment of the 64 Yoginis. * 

As Yoginitantra gives Sri Padmavati’s Mantra for foreseeing 
the future through dreams ('«» ^ qWWcW to be 

recited daily for 2 years), it probably considers Padmavati to be a 
Yogini. Similarly Mahayaksihi Tantra gives Sri Padmavati’s Mantra 
(*d> ^^l”) calling it Astamahasiddhi-Yaksiiji-Prayoga, which 

* See Vrddha Tapftgaccha Pattavali and also the hymn Caturviip^ti-Jina-stotram 
relating to the diagram of 65 commencing with the words 
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would suggest that Sri Padm5vat! is also considered to be AstamahSsiddhi 
-Yaksiijl. The latter Tantra also gives Sri Cakresvari’s and Sri Kalikuijda’s 
Mantras. This shows the popularity of these deities. 

Verses 9 to 12 with better readings are given in the footnote 
below from a copy of the hymn in the writer’s collection. * Nothing 
is khown about the author of the hymn. 

APPENDIX 25 

This appendix contains the famous JwalamSlinlstotra and a 
hymn in praise of the Mantrabija HrTinkara which is known as Mayabija. 
We have offered our remarks regarding the worship of Jwaiamalinl at p. 
264 ante. Jwaiamalinl is believed to be a Vidya counter to all Vidyas and 
Mantras of the opponent. She is said to cure all diseases, to ward off all 
kinds of snakes and untimely and unnatural death and above all to coun¬ 
teract the adverse influence of planets and ward off evil spirits of all kinds: 
she is described as Mahavari-great subdueing or controlling power. 
When appropriately invoked she would fascinate and charm all. The text 
of the hymn is according to the SwetSmbara tradition. Although it is 
slightly different from that in Indranandi’s Jwalinl-Kalpa and VidyS- 
nusasana, its author is very probably Indranandi. The hymn being 
popular has been much imitated. The MSlamantra at pp. 12-13 (Appendix 
1), the hymn at p. 13-14 and the hymn at pp. 19-20 (Appendix 3) 
viz. Sri Padmavatl-ahv5na-stava may be compared for the purpose. 
Non-Jain hymns similar to this hymn are Sudarsana-Kavaca-stotra 
and Narasirpha Sudarsana-Kavaca-stotra. 

♦ ^ I 

|1M| 

I 

?i«n i 

ih’di 
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The diagram given after Sr! MSyftblja-stotra is only one ofthe 
several Yantras. Sri JwSiSm&linI current among Jain M&ntrikas. 

As regards the second hymn, we have to note that the text 
requires to be corrected with the aid of a good manuscript. Sr! Hema- 
candrSlcftrya, in his Yogasastra (VIII, vv. 47-56), has described the 
SSdhanft of HrlinkSlra. It is one of the Mantras of Sri PadmSlvat!. It 
is the principal Mantrabija worshipped by Saktas who call it Devi 
-Pra^iava and consider it perhaps more sacred than even OmkSra. § 
According to the famous Kalya^avrstistava the Vedas declare Hrimkara 
alone to be the name of Tripurasundari^. It is called Saktibija, 
Trilokibija, Adimantra, Atmabija, Paramestibija and Siddhavidya. The 
iiymn describes the three kinds of Dhyana viz. white, red and yellow for 
achieving different objects. Nothing can be said about its authorship but 
perhaps the words ‘Saubhagyalak§mi and Mahodayapadam’ occuring in 
vv. 13 and 16 respectively may furnish a clue. We would only state that 
there did live one Udayaprabhasuri the preceptor of the famous author 
of Syadvadamanjari circa 1300 Vikram era if one is inclined to read 
his name in the phrase ‘Mahodayapadam.’ 

APPENDIX 26 

The correct title of the hymn contained in this Appendix 
would be “Srividyi-garbhastotram”, as the hymn like the famous 
Kalyaijavystistava includes the 15 syllabled Srividya formed by taking 
the initial syllables of the verses 3 to 17, but the initial letter of v. 17 
should be ‘Hrim’ and not ‘Srim’. V. 3 expressly mentions Pancadasak§ari. 


men 

nil i 

nwiyw t q ; iiimi 
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The initial syllables of the verses 1 and 2 viz. HrTip and Siilp 
are additional Mantra-bljas at the beginning of the Pancada8ak§dirl 
Vidyl proper. Such an addition is technically called ‘Sirah’ or the head 
of the Mantra or VidyS. The UpasanS. of SrlvidyS gained greater currencyl 
because the same was set forth together with the relative diagram 
Siicakiaby Sri SankarScarya in his hymn Saundaryalahari (See vv. 1,11 
and 32* and Kamesvarasuri’s commentary on the same). The addition 
of Ramabija i.e. Srim at the end converts Pancadasaksarl into Sodaskk^arl 
Srividya "*■. When out of the three Khanclas of Pancadasaksari the 
firfet Khaiida is ‘Ha Sa Ka La’ instead of ‘Ka E I La’ it is called Lopa- 
mudra or HadI Vidya as it begins with the syllable ‘Ha’, the other 
being called Kadi as it begins with the syllable ‘Ka’. Tripurasundari 
with 15 Nityas preside over §odasaksarI or the 16 syllabled Srividya 
which forms the basis of the Samaya mode of worship.^ 


§ Sri Devyathaivaifr^opanisad describes Pancadasaksari Srividya, BahvlTcopni^d 
refers to Srividya and TripurStapini and Bhavanopani$ad describe Sricakra. 

♦ ‘ %?: 5if^: wn: 

f See all the hymns in ‘Sri Lalitistavanamauimaii’ (published by Nirpayasagara 
Press) which contain the 16 syllabled Srividyi formed by putting together the initial 
syllables of the 16 verses of each of the hymns. 

J “The first four syllables of the §odasak$ari constitute the first Khapda, relating 
to Agni, representing Kriyi^kti, the Jagrat state, the Vi^va-vrtti and Tamogupa. 
The next five syllables constitute the second Kbapda, relating to Sufya, representing 
Icchi*&ikti, the Svapna state, the Taijasavrtti and Rajo-gupa. The Hl1-lekh& between 
the two represents the Rudra-granthi. The next three syllables constitute the third 
KhaP^a relating to Soma, representing Jfiina-likti, the Su^upti state, the Pr3.jfia* 
vrtti and Sattva-gupa. The Hrl-lekhi between the second and third Khap^as repre¬ 
sents the Vi$pu-granthi. The fourth Khap^of one syllable, known as the Candra- 
kalA, which should be imparted by the Gnro, is implied after the three aforesaid 
Khapdas. The Hrl-lekh& between the third and fourth Kbapdas represents the Brahma- 
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APPENDIX 27 

Referring to the hymn in this Appendix its language besides 
being ungrammatical is so poor that the hymn cannot be ascribed 
to any person of note. Some one named SrldharacSrya is mentioned as 
the author. 

APPENDIX 28 

Referring to PadmSvatl Kavaca in this appendix, we may repeat 
that such hymns have probably been composed on account of the 
eagerness of some one to have complete Panc5nga of Sri Padmlvati 
(see V. 14 which mentions the object ‘Nwar ^! sifs?f«rT T). 

It is probably written after the composition of Padmavati-sahasranSma 
-stotra (see v. 13). The author is probably a non-Jain as would appear 
certain from v. 14 which says that it w'as narrated by Nandi and was 
being published to Girinandini i. e. Parvatl. The opening words (v. 1) 
lead us to the same conclusion. 

APPENDIX 29 

This appendix contains Surividya-stotra. It is in praise of the 
deities presiding over the 5 Pithas of SurividyS alias Surlmantra on 
which we have offered our remarks at pp. 161-165 ante. The first 3 
Plfhas are presided over by female deities and are therefore called 
VidySs. They are Sarasvati, TribhuvanaswRmini and Sri alias Laksmi. 
The fourth Pitha is presided over by Yaksaraja Gapipitaka and is 
therefore a Mantra. The fifth Pitha having Indras as principal presiding 
deities is also Mantra. It is also presided over by 16 Vidyadevis, 24 
Yak§as and 24 Yak§itils being the attendant deities of the 24 Tirthankaras. 
It being the best of Mantras and having a number of deities presiding 
over it is called Mantradhiraja. That a bath with a little water is 
allowed and the Sadhaka is directed to put on a fine piece of cloth 
(v. 17) shows that exceptions were being made by Sadhus for Mantric 
Sadhana. In Surimantraradhanavidhi by Sr! Devendrasuri, published 

grantbi.” PP. 126-127, Saundarya-Laharl, by Pt. S. Subrahmauya S&strl and T. R. 
.Srinivisa Ayyadgir. 
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by Sri Pritivijayaji, this very hymn is given and ascribed to Sri 
Minadevasuri, but it is not his. Sri MSnadevasuri’s genuine Surimantra- 
stotra is given by us in Appendix A hereto. This MSLnadevasuri 
composed Laghusantistava contained in Appendix 31. We would here 
reproduce verse 11 from a hymn of Sri GautamaswSmi by Sri Vajra- 
swimi published at p. 114, Jainstotrasandoha, Pt. I, as it mentions all 
the presiding deities of the five Pithas in their proper order in a 
single verse and shows that Surimantra was the same in the time 
of Sri VajraswSm!. 

gti- 

«!r?iTRr »i?riRsr sr; ii 

We have already referred to Sri Vardhamana-VidyS Kalpa of Sri 
VajraswamT incorporated by *Sri Simhatilakasuri (1322 Vikrama era) 
pupil of Sri Vibudhacandrasuri in his Vardhamana-Vidya Kalpa as 
the 3rd chapter thereof. We may note here that the correct reading 
instead of in the 4th verse of the hymn is I 

APPENDIX 30 

This appendix contains Anubhavasiddhamantra-Dvatriipsika 
about which we offered a few remarks at pp. 159-161 ante, particularly 
about its connection with Vidyapravadapurva and Jain Agamas and in 
relation to the probable date of the work, the lower limit of which 
has been stated to be the 7th century A. D. The upper limit of its 
date would be the date of Bhadraguptacarya and Vajraswami i. e. 
the 1st century A. D. As promised, there we shall now make further 
observations especially on the question of the priority between Hema- 
candracarya’s Yogasastra and Subhacandracarya’s Jnanarpava alias 
Yogjipradipa. 

* Besides Vardhamanavidya-Kalpa SitphatilakasQri wrote in 1322 Vikrama era 
Mantrarijarabasya with LliAvatl commentary and in 1326 commentary on Bhuvana* 
dipaka (a work on the method of answering questions astrologicalIy)of Padraaprabha 
and Gapitatilakavrtti. 
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PRIORITY BETWEEN YOGASAsTRA AND JSAnArNAVA 

Pt. NSthuram Premi in his work ‘Jain Sahitya Aura ItihSsa’ 
refers to the colophon contained in the manuscript (No. 13) of 
JnSn&rtiava of the Bha^dara at Patan called Khetarvasi which 
is dated 1284 Vikrama era and was written for Digambara Sahasra- 
klrti. It mentions the fact that a manuscript was got written for 
and given to Yogi Subhacandra by Jahiiil. This is certainly the 
reference to the original manuscript from which the one for Sahasra- 
klrti was written. Pt. Premiji thinks it curious that there is no mention 
of the fact that the work was composed by Subhacandra himself 
and is therefore inclined to believe that the author of JnSnSr^ava 
must be some prior Subhacandra probably a grand-preceptor of the 
Subhacandra referred to in the colophon as in those times the name 
of an AchSrya was many times given to his grand-pupil. Pt. Premiji 
infers from this that there must be an interval of about 25 to 30 
years between SahasrakTrti’s manuscript and Subhacandra’s manuscript 
and an interval of about 30 to 40 years between Subh.acandra and 
his supposed grand-preceptor Subhacandra who wrote JnSnar^iava. 
Pt. Premiji would thus fix the date of Jnan5niava to be about 1214 
Vikrama era although through an apparent mistake of calculation 
(as ascertained from him by the writer) he mentions it to be the 
last quarter of the 12th century of Vikrama era. 

The weak link in Pt. Premiji’s argument, it would be apparent 
to the reader, is the supposition of another prior Subhacandra as the 
author of JnSnSroava. Pt. Premiji himself admits (p. 447) that the 
various qualifications * of Subhacandra mentioned in the colophon 
in all respects apply to the author of Jnanarpava. The truth 
therefore is that it really describes the author and the manu- 

fNiNn fRr'wifiwi ii’ 
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script was the first copy or PrathamSdarsa of the author and the 
supposition of a prior Subhacandra as the author is quite redundant 
as there is nothing to support it except a mere doubt arising from 
an omission which may be accidental. Further, we do not think that 
the mention of Subhacandra himself being the author in the colophon 
recording Jahinl’s gift of the manuscript which is stated to have 
been got written for him is so material as to warrant the kind of 
inference drawn by Pt. Premiji. The proper date of JnSnirnava 
would therefore be circa 1254 Vikrama era. Hemacandracarya the 
author of Yogasastra having died in 1229 Vikrama era it would be 
clear that Yogafastra was written earlier than JnSnSr^iava. Its 
probable date is about 1216* as it is referred to in TrisasthisalS- 
k5purusacaritra written between 1216 and 1229 Vikrama era. Before 
going further into this question, we would tell the readers that this 
question is being discussed because in Yogas§.stra there are several 
verses which practically agree verbatim with some verses in the first 
chapter of Anubhavasiddhamantradvatrinisika and the same verses 
appear in Jnan5rnava apparently paraphrased. 

All the three works describe Mantras for achieving various worldly 
objects as also for attaining final beatitude. Compare vv. 1, 4 and 
6,1, Anubhavasiddhamantra-dvatrirnsika with vv. 31, 43 and 44, VIII, 
YogasSstra and vv. 36-37 and 60-61 XXXVIIT, JnSnarnava. Sri 
Hemacandr5c5rya in his own commentary on the said verse 31 says 
that contemplation on ‘Om’ as of yellow and other colours is described 
as it may be sometimes useful. Sri SubhacandrScSrya in v. 4, XL, 
JhSnSl. says that the best of sages have published many ‘Karmas’ from 
VidySnuyada (i. e. X Purva) to satisfy the curiosity of people though 
they are achieved only through malignant DhySna. Mantras and. 
Vidyas for achieving laudable objects are considered to be part of 


Both Dr. Buhler and Rasiklal C. Parikh the learnad author of the Introduction 
to KavyinuSSsana consider the date of Yogasastra to be shortly after 1216 Vikrama 
era and that of the commentary on it a few years later. 
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Dharma-DhySna especially Sainsthinavicaya just as Piudastha, Rupastha 
and RQpatita DhySnas are a part of the saiddivisionof Dharma-Dhyina. 
Mantras and VidySs for achieving evil objects are part of Arta or 
Raudta i. e. Malignant Dhyana. To them, who would not distinguish 
between Mantras and Vidyas for achieving good and bad objects and 
condemn all Mantras and Vidyas absolutely calling them Papasruta, 
this will be an eye-opener. It is needless to add that both Sri 
Hemacandracarya and Sri Subhacandracarya must have been great 
believers in Mantras and Vidyas, when they introduced this novel mode 
of describing Dhyanas ■*“ as Pindastha, Padastha, Rupastha and Rupatita 
and described them as a part of Dharma-Dhyana, and set forth the 
ancient holy Mantras while treating Padastha Dhyana. 

In the said verses the readers would find that Yoga, closely 
follows Anubhava., while Jnana. paraphrases and expands the same 
idea. Even ‘Vidyaratna’ occuring in v. 1, I, Anubhava. is echoed as 
‘Tattvaratr.ani’, in v. 81, VIII, Yoga, and as ‘Tattvani.... Katnani’ in 
V. 115, XXXVIII Jnana. Comparing vv. 8 and 15,1, Anubhava. with 
vv. 74 and 81, VIII, Yoga, and vv. 106 and 115, XXXVIII, Jnana., 
we find that Anubhava. and Yoga, agree that the Mantra or Yantra 
described therein had been extracted from Vidyapravada Purva mainly 
by Sri Vajraswami *, while Jnana in the said verse 106 says that it 
was by sages Sanjayanta and others. The former two works repre¬ 
sent the Svetambara tradition in as much as both of them ascribe 
the extraction of Mantra or Yantra from Vidyanupravada to Sri 
Vajraswami, so well known as the last ‘Dasapurvadhara’ amongst 
Svetambara Jains, while Jnana., following probably the Digambara 
tradition ascribes it to Sanjayanta and others. The next verse 75, 

•* See the writer’s article ia Gujarati entitled ‘Yogi^vara Sr! Hemacandracarya and 
DhyanahirQpaUa’ in the monthly named ‘Suvasa’ Voi.l, 12 & Vol. II, 2. 

* The correct reading in v. 8,1, Anubhava. as appears from a copy made by the writer 
form another manuscript is instead of Vaira- 

swami being the Prakrts rendering of Vajraswami. 
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VIII, Yoga, appears to be reflected in the verse 107, XXXVIII 
JnSnS., while the former is word for word the same as v. 15,1, 
Anubhava. except for the difference of reading viz, ‘Janma’ instead of 
‘Karma’ in the latter. We may also note that ‘PrasSntimeva’ in 
Anubhava. is a misprint for ‘Prasantinava’. The sequence also of vv, 
74 and 75 Yoga, appears to have been followed in vv. 106 and 107 
in JnSnS. The readers would note the close agreement between 
Anubhava. and Yoga, and that JnSna. paraphrases while borrowing and 
that many a time as here the paraphrase by JnSnS. is far from 
happy-it is rather clumsy in this case. From the close agreement 
between Anubhava. and Yoga, we infer that Yoga, borrows from 
Anubhava., and from the fact that the sequence of Yoga, is retained 
in Jn5na. we infer that the latter borrows from Yoga. The fact 
that Jnana. paraphrases shows the anxiety of the later writer to conceal 
the fact of his borrowing from the former work. Further Yoga, has vv. 64 
and 65 in ch. VIII which are word for word the same as verses 13 
and 14 in ch. I Anubhava., but there are no verses in any way simi¬ 
lar to them in Jn5n§, which conclusively proves that Yoga, had Anubhava. 
before it and borrowed from it and not from Jnan5. Further Jnan5. has 
no verses which are not in Yoga, but are in Anubhava., so Jnana. had not 
Anubhava. probably before it. Now if one has the audacity despite these 
facts to suggest that granting Jhana. had not Anubhava. before it 
the same sequence of verses in Yoga, as well as Jnana. may as well be 
due to Yoga, borrowing from Jnana. as the latter from the former. To 
him our reply is that the said verses, being admittedly similar to the 
verses in the earlier work Anubhava., are not the original composition 
of Jn&nS. It must therefore be first shown from what independent source 
(such as would not be available to Yoga.), they have been taken by JhS.nSL 
before it can be suggested that they are taken by Yoga, from Jh^nS. On the 
contrary as the said versesin Yoga, closely agree with those in Anubhava. 
itis certain that Yoga.),tookthem from Anubhava.and thattherefore JnSnS., 
having had no other source toborrowfrom, borrowed them from Yoga.,and 
while doing so paraphrased them. The clumsiness of JhSLnS. in paraphra- 
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sing and expanding is clear from its said verse 107, where it recom¬ 
mends the scripture propounding ‘Siddhacakra’ for contemplation, 
forgetting that in the preceding verse what has l)een recommended 
for contemplation is ‘Siddhacakra’ it self. The reason given therein that 
because of its preaching in regard to ‘Siddhac akra’ the scripture should 
be contemplated instead of ‘Siddhacakra’ shows how far-fetched it is 
from the main theme. Yoga, as well as Anubhava. speak of ‘Siddha¬ 
cakra’ alone for contemplation and have nothing to say about the 
scripture propounding ‘Siddhacakra’. We are not basing our conclusion 
on isolated verses in these works. There is a complete agreement 
between verses 9 to 14, I, Anubhava. with verses 60 to 65, VIII, Yoga., 
except that instead of in v. 11 Anubhava. there is 

in V. 62 Yoga., w'hich leads us to believe that the latter has borrowed 
from the earlier Anubhava. The said verse 9, I, Anubhava. and the 
said verse 60, VIII, Yoga, appear to have been expanded into verses 
86 and 87, ch. XXXVIII by Jh5na. by resorting to figurative language 
and by addition of redundant phrases. It would be clear to any discer¬ 
ning man that this is an instance of expansion by a later writer asd 
not an abridgement in a later work of an idea expressed in details 
in a previous work- The next verse 88, XXXVIII, JnSna. though 
shown to be a part of the original text in *the printed edition of 
JnSinS.., is really a ciuotation as shown by Pt. Nithuram Premi in 
his work ‘Jaina SS.hitya-.'\ura Itih5.sa’ (pp. 450-51) by a reference to 
the two old manuscripts of jnana. The said verse 88 expresses in 
a different meter and in other words the same idea as is contained in 
v. 10, I, Anubhava. and v. 61, VIII, Yoga., both the latter verses 
being word for word the same and in Anustubh meter except for the 
difference in reading viz. in Yoga, instead of ‘tr^f’ in Anubhava. 

In this case the verse in Jnana., being admittedly not an original 
verse and having not been taken from any other known source, must 
be taken definitely to have been borrowed from Yoga. As there are 
innumerable verses in JngnS. which are similar to verses in Yoga, and 
are not similar to any verses in Anubhava. the inevitable conclusion 
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is that JMnSl. has borrowed from Yoga. The reader would like to 
know why is the verse which is admitted to be a quotation happens 
to have been paraphrased in JhJLnS. The answer is that the author 
of Jn5n5. appears to prefer AryS meter to Anustubh and has there¬ 
fore to paraphrase while converting it to that meter or that being anxious 
to conceal his borrowing from Yoga.,he paraphrases even the quotation. We 
have, made our remarks relating to v. 11,1, Anubhava. and the correspond¬ 
ing verses in the other two works. The next v. 12 I, Anubhava. is 
word for word the same as v. 63, VIII, Yoga. The verse 91, XXXVIII, 
Jnana. is on the face of it a para{)hrase of the said verse. The reader 
would note how happy is the adjective ‘Anavadyam’ in Anubhava. and 
Yoga, and compare the corres[)onding ‘Acintyavikramam’ of JnanS. and 
further note how Jhana. again uses the same adjective ‘Acintya’ in 
the same verse. If it l>ad been the poet’s original composition he 
would not have been driven to use the same adjective twice in one 
and the same verse. Further what the other two works describe as 
the VidyS emanated from Ganadharas is described as emanated from 
Lord Vira by JnSnS. The tradition however is that Lord Vira 
communicated ‘Tripadl’ to the Gapadharas and the latter composed 
all the scriptures. Of course, Purvas, we consider to be ancient and 
in that way the VidySs contained in one of the Purvas can be said 
to have emanated from Lord Vira or rather from the first Tirthah- 
kara as far as the present cycle of time is concerned. This verse 
proves the antiquity of Surividya which is tlie same as (lanabhrd Vidya 
or Surimantra. The next verses 13 and 14, I Anubhava. which are 
word for word the same as vv. 64 and 63, VIII, Yoga, have been 
already dealt with by us. 

We refered to v. 88, XXXIII, JnSnS. above which is really 
a quotation in the said work and is a paraphrase of v. 61, VIII, 
Yoga, and stated that it must have been therefore borrowed definitely 
from Yoga. Other instances are v. 3 Jn5n5. p. 392 and v. 2, JhSlnSl. 
p. 407 which are shown as quotations therein and are respectively a 
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paraphrase of w. 24 and 79, VIII, Yoga. Further there are quota¬ 
tions in the author’s own commentary on v. 5 and vv. 18-22, VIII, 
Yoga, which are also quotations in Jn&nH. v. 2 (quoted), XXXVIII, p. 388 
and V. 1 (quoted), p. 391 JhanS. A later writer abridging a former 
work would not relegate to his commentary the verses quoted by the 
former writer in the text, for the simple reason that even the previous 
writer considers them sufficiently important to quote them in the 
body of the text. Here Jnana. considering the verses quoted in the 
commentary on Yoga, sufficiently important quotes the same in the 
body of the text. This is also a proof as to Jnana. borrowing from 
Yoga, as well as its commentary. It may be noted that the verses 
quoted either in the text or the commentary, ch. VIII, Yoga, are 
more or less faithfully reproduced in Jnana., while the verses which 
form part of the text of Yoga, even if quoted in Jnana. are not 
reproduced there in the same words. Strangely enough there are 
some verses forming part of the text of both the said two works 
which are word for word the same except sometimes a slight diffe¬ 
rence in readings-see v. 37 and 69. VIII, Yoga, and vv. 46 and 100, 
XXXVIII, Jnana.; cf. also v. 5, X, Yoga, with v. 4 XXXIII, Jnana. 
We shall also note v. 79, VIII, Yoga, and v. 2 (quoted) p. 407, 
Jhana. as they are quotations in both the works and agree with a 
slight difference in reading viz. in Yoga, and 

in Jnana. The verse 22, XXXVIII, Jnana. is very important as it 
refers to another author or AchSrya, who makes variations of letters 
in the Dhyana of Mantraraja or Mantradhipa viz. ‘Arham*. Comparing 
ch. VIII, Yoga, with ch. XXXVIII, Jnana. we find almost all the 
verses of Yoga, assimilated in Jnana. but vv. 6 to 17 remain untouched. 
We think Jnana. refers to this portion of Yoga, and its author Hema- 
candracar)^ in the said v. 22. At several places Jnana. has added 
merely laudatory verses in the said ch. XXXVIII while expanding 
the matter taken from ch. VIII, Yoga. Jnana. amplifies by expanding 
a single verse of Yoga, into two or more verses and adding Purapic 
illustrations and resorting to figurative language and sometimes to 
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indirect or abstruse mode of expression and adding unnecessary 
adjectives, descriptions or eulogies. If the reader would read ch. 
XXXVIII, of JnSna. for himself he would be convinced of the truth 
of our aforesaid remarks. We would not therefore exhaust our reader’s 
patience by taking him through the said chapters verse by verse. 
As we have minutely compared all the verses in the said chapters, 
we feel certain that the reader also would on an independent examination 
of the said chapters come to the same conclusion. The reader would 
find also in some of the verses not noticed here clear evidence of 
JnSna. having borrowed and paraphrased verses from Yoga. 

We shall now consider what other scholars have said on the 
question of the respective dates of the authors of the said two works. 
Pt. Nathuram Premi has, while discussing in his work ‘Jain SShitya 
Aura ItihSsa’, the date of Subhacandracarya and his work Jnanarpava, 
stated that he first discussed it in 1907 A. D. in his Introduction 
to JnanSrgava believing BhattSraka Visvabhusana’s Bhaktamracaritra 
to be authoritative; but that in the special issue of ‘Digambara- 
Jaina’ (Sravana 1973 S.Y. i. e. 1917 A. D.) in the article entitled 
.‘Subhacandracarya’, he controverted his own arguments in the said 
Introduction as the historicity of the greater portion of the narrative 
literature written by later Bhattarakas appeared doubtful to him. The 
said Bhaktamaracaritra has absurdly described Bhoja, Kalidasa, Va- 
raruchi, Dhananjaya, Manatunga, 'Bhartrhari, Magha and several 
others to be contemporaries, although every historian knows that 
they were not so. It also describes Subhacandracarya to be a brother 
of the famous Bhartrhari as also of King Bhoja. How can anyone 
be a brother to persons who. lived centuries apart ? Pt. N thuram 
Premi rightly complains that the publishers of Jnanar^ava, though 
duly informed of his having revised his opinion expressed in the said 
Introduction and his having controverted the same in the said article 
entitled ‘Subhacandracarya’ published in ‘ Digambara-Jaina ’, have 
published two further editions of Jnanarijava with the same old Intro- 
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duction. Tfeey could Jiave -atteast appended a note abdut Pt. Premiji’s 
latest and considered views. 

EXAMINATION OF MR. PATEL’S VIEWS 

We are surprised however, to see the same unhistorical Bha- 
ktSmaracaritra being relied on in fixing the date of SubhacandrScarya 
by Mr. Gopaldas Jivabhai Patel in his Introduction to ‘Yogasastra’, 
which purports to be a free rendering by him in Gujarati of the 
original Yogasastra. Relying on the said work he takes Subhacandra- 
carya to be a brother of the famous King Bhoja whose date he 
takes to be 1078 Vikrama era. He ascribes the same date to Subhacandra- 
carya and consequerjtly considers him to. be abput 70 or 80 
years older than Hcmacandracarya. Starting with such incorrect assump¬ 
tion Mr. Patel compares their respective works. Although he notes 
that Yogasastra is a concise and systematic work and that Jnanarnava 
is a work written in the loose style of a religious discourse, he 
credulously says that there is greater reason to suppose that Yogasastra 
was composed by systematizing and abridging Jnanarpava. We are 
inclined to.think that if Mr. Patel had minutely compared both the 
works or if he had realised the unhistorical nature of Bhaktaraara- 
caritra he would have probably come to a different conclusion. He 
himself has felt doubts about his own conclusions and he has expressed 
the same in his Introduction. He also says that Hemacandracarya, 
having been surrounded by many enemies, always ready to denounce 
him, could not have dared to commit such plagiarism. He has 
however not been able to free himself from the tangle of Bhaktamara- 
caritra, and has landed himself in an inextricable hole, when he 
hazards the conjecture of a very large portion of Yogasastra .viz. chs. 
V to XI being interpolation by some unknown and unnamed overzea- 
lous pupil of Hemacandracarya with the object of enhancing the 
glory of his great Guru. He does not assign any reason for his 
conjecture except that Hemacandracarya himself could not have been 
guilty of devoting disproportionately a large portion of his work to the 
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description of PranS.yS.ma. He suggests that the object of such a pupil 
might have been to give to his preceptor the credit of describing miracu¬ 
lous matters from such a popular work as Jnanarpava. There is no eviden¬ 
ce whatsoever of JnSnSrnava having become popular immediately or even 
during the supposed interval of 70 or 80 years between SubhacandrS- 
cSrya and HemacandracSrya. It is also not shown that JnSnSrnava was 
the only work containing description of miraculous matters. Our 
readers know that not only AnubhavasiddhamantradvStrimsikS but 
also VidySnusSsana and various works of the famous MSntrikas Indra- 
nandi and Mallisenasuri in fact dealt with such matters. They were 
all prior to the date of Sri HemacandrScSrya. As regards the supposed 
disproportionateness of the portion relating to PrSnSySma in YogasS- 
stra, as Mr. Patel himself has noted at p. 37 of his said Intro¬ 
duction, the said portion contains various methods of knowing before¬ 
hand the exact date or hour of one’s death. He mentions only 
astrology and omens. As a matter of fact besides PrSnaySma and the 
said two methods of divination the author has described other methods 
of divination such as divination through one’s breath, dreams, or gazing 
on one’s shadow, or by listening to words of different classes of people, 
or through employment of Vidyas or Mantras or Yantras. He further 
describes in the same ch. V the method of entering the body of any 
other creature. Mr. Patel is not right when he says HemacandrSc5rya 
has devoted 300 verses to the description of PraijaySma. In fact he has 
devoted only 35 verses to that topic. The remaining portion of ch. V is 
taken up in the description of the said various methods of divination and 
the Yogic miracle of entering the body of another creature. To Mr. 
Patel these methods of divination may be uninteresting, but to judge the 
author with such a bias is not to judge him truly. The proper standard 
of examination can be had only if one takes into account the times in 
which and the people for whom the work was written. The fact that 
every one of the subjects treated in the said ch. V has independent 
treatises written on it from ancient times shows rather the popularity 
of the subjects treated in YogasSstra and the comprehensive nature 
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of the said work, which should add to its merit rather than detract 
from it in any way. Again it would hardly be correct to say even 
today, that the methods of divination have lost their charm, when 
we actually see representatives of all classes of people running after 
the palmists, astrologers, spiritualists and various other fortune-tellers and 
diviners and when the list of their patrons include the elite of the society. 
When thus the main plank of disproportionateness in the theory of inter¬ 
polation has slipped the whole structure of the supposed interpolation 
falls to the ground. Further the simplest test to find out whether a 
particular portion of a work is interpolated or not is to remove the 
suspected portion from the work and see whether the remaining work 
has completeness and whether the unity of thfeme remains intact. 
Had the said test been applied, it would have been immediately found 
out that out of the eight well-known parts of Yoga only Yama, Niyama 
and Asana remain, while the remaining five are taken off, as they are 
treated in chs. V to XI of YogasSstra. Nobody would ever imagine 
that the great author of YogasSstra while writing on Yoga dealt only 
with the three preliminary parts and said nothing regarding the 
remaining five important parts of Yoga. This conclusively proves that 
Mr. Patel’s theory of interpolation in Yogasastra by some overzealous 
pupil is really a myth. 

Besides the allegation of want of proportion Mr. Patel speaks 
about repetition in YogasSstra because the author of YogasSstra 
describes DhSlra^ft in v. 7, ch. VI, having described DhSra^a of breath 
in ch. V, vv. 27 to 35. The simple answer is that in ch. V he deals 
with Dh&ra^a as a part of PrapSyima, where control of breath is the 
principal element and the object to be achieved is the fixing of the 
mind. In v. 7 ch. VI he merely mentions various parts of the body 
for the exercise of DhSrapa, which are not mentioned in ch. 
V. In Dh2raQ& mentioned in ch. VI, the fixing of the mind is the 
principal element and the control of breath is secondary, and the 
object to be achieved is DhySlna, the details of which are described 
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in the subsequent chapters. The readers would thus see that there is no 
truth in the said charge of repetition. One is really amused to see 
that while Mr. Patel is hypercritical about the supposed want of pro¬ 
portion and repetition in YogasSstra, he is quite oblivious of the frequent 
repetitions, panegyrics and laudatory verses occuring at various places 
in JnanSrpava. We are however sure that Mr. Patel’s attention was 
not drawn to Anubhavasiddamantradv5trimsika published in 1937 
A. D. as Appendix 30 to Sri Bhairava Padm&vatT Kalpa, a year prior 
to his ‘YogasSstra’, otherwise he would not have failed to take it into 
account while considering the question of priority between Yogasastra 
and JnSnSrnava. 

We should like to note here a fact which has not been consider¬ 
ed in the discussion about the priority between the two works. As a 
result of the historic debate, already mentioned at p. 216 ante, between 
SvetSinbara VSLdi Devasuri and Digambara Kumudacandra, which took 
place in the court of Siddharaja in 1181 Vikramaera, the Digambara 
Jains had to leave the country ruled over by King Siddharaja. The 
new works composed by Digambara Jains were not therefore available 
to Svetambara Jains. On the other hand, whatever Sri Hemacandracarya 
wrote was widely circulated by his Royal patrons. There is therefore 
a greater probability of Yogasastra having come to the hands of Sri 
Subhacandracarya and having been largely drawn upon by him for 
writing Jiianarpava rather than Jnanar^iava coming to the hands of 
Sri Hemacandracarya. 


APPENDIX 31 

This appendix contains the femous hymn ‘Laghusanti’ of Sri Mana- 
devasuri pupil of Pradyotanasuri. He was born of Jinadatta and Dharaiji 
at Nadol. We have already described his life (see pp. 196-7 ante). 
We have also stated that the epidemic at Taxila was the occasion 
for the composition of this hymn (see p. 197 ante). He was a great 
Mantrika and was constantly attended upon by the deities Jaya and 
Vijaya (according to Gurvavali also by Padma and Aparajita). In the 
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hymn he has praised Jay5, VijayS, Ajita and AparajitS. He is also 
the author of the famous hymn Namiuna which comprises the famous 
Cintamani Parsvanatha Mantra. There is an Avacuri and another com¬ 
mentary on Laghusanti, the latter by Upadhyaya Sri Gunavijaya 
(s. y. 1659); the one given here is by Sri Dharmapramodagani. The 
Mantra mentioned in v. 14 is Mantradhiraja relating to Sri Parsvanatha. 
The entire Mantra of Sri Santinatha as given in the commentary on 
V. 15 may be compared with S§ntibalimantra given in Nirvanakalika 
pp. 25-26, as also with Santidevl’s two Mantras, especially the 2nd 
Mantra, at pp. 6-7 Acaradinakara Vol I. A special sanctity attaches 
to this hymn as it forms part of both the morning and evejning Prati- 
kramapa (Confession and Repentence) ceremonies. 

We have to note that it was at Taxila that Sri Bahubali, son 
of the first Lord Rsabhadeva, got Dharmacakra installed, when he 
could not see the Lord when he went to make obeisance to Him in 
the morning. According to Mahanisitha Dharmacakra at TaxilS related 
to Sil Candraprabha, the eighth Lord. When Huen-tsang came to 
India in the 6th century of Vikrama era, it was in the possession of 
the Buddhists who believed it to be of-Candraprabha Bodhisattva. 
The fact-that only a few years back remains of Jain temples were 
discovered at Taxila while excavations were being carried on there 
under the supervision of the archaeological department-bears out the 
tradition recorded in Prabhavakacaritra that even till the time of its 
author brass and stone images were supposed to exist in the under¬ 
ground cellars at Taxila. 



Parsis and Mantras 


A S some of the writer’s Parsi friends have desired that we should 
also deal with Parsi’s belief in Mantras, we would very briefly dp 
so as limitations on space at our disposal would not permit us to treat 
of the same in details. “Zarathushtra recognized the worship of only 
one Supreme Being, the Great Lord alone, the one without a second. 
He also declared the six Attributtes of the Lord to be worthy of 
our adoration, and in places spoke of Them as Divinities, the Holy 
Immortals, x x x Atar (Fire), being the living symbol of Zarathushtra’s 
F'aith, was also given a place in the G§.th2is. Besides the six Holy Immor¬ 
tals and Atar, there are two other Beings mentioned in GSthis- 
Sraosha and Ashi-who are also to be taken in much the same way as 
the Amesha-Spentas.” P. 91, ‘The Religion of Zarathushtra’ by Dr. 
I. J. S. Taraporewala. ^ 

THE AMESH-SPENTAS OR HOLY IMMORTALS 

The Amesh-Spentas are six; sometimes Ahura Himself is mention¬ 
ed together with them and then they are spoken of as the seven Holy 
Immortals. We describe them below particularly. 

1. Asha-Vahishta (the highest or the best Asha). Very early He 
represented fire, the symbol of the Zoroastrian Religion, In the 
Pahlavi language His name is Ardibesht. He is the Lord of Fire. 
Originally Asha-Vahishta meant the highest Truth or Righteousness 
or the Spiritual or Divine Law or the Law of God. 

2. Vohu-Mano is later Bahman. In later times Bahman occupies 
the first place among the Holy Immortals, while Ardibesht takes 
second. Literally Vohu-Mano means Good Mind implying loving 
kindness and good will towards all beings, including the animal crea¬ 
tion. “Quite logically, therefore, many Parsis have held that early 

* The writer acknowledges his great indebtedness to the said valuable work of Dr. 
Taraporewala in writing the present section. 
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Zoroastrians must have abstained from meat-eating.” (P. 86). ^ It is 
Vohu-Mand who leads mankind upto Asha. Emphasis Imd on purity 
of mind-Cittasuddhi by the various systems of Indian Philosophy 
may be advantageously compared. Amrtabindu Upanisad also speaks 
of two kinds of Mind pure and impure. + 

3. Kshathra-Vairya means the Supreme Power, the Perfect 
Strength, or the Omnipotence and the Universal Sovereignty of the 
Lord. Divine Power is attained by one who treads the path of Truth 
or obeys the Law of God. Kshathra-Vairya later becomes Shahrivar 
the Lord of Mineral Kingdom. 

4. Spenta-Armaiti or Holy Devotion stands at the head of the 
feminine group of the three Holy Immortals as Asha stands at the 
head of the masculine group of the three Holy Immortals. She has 
been also identified with Mother Earth. She is the Spirit of Earth 
and also Divine Wisdom and Grace. She is the Guardian of the Faith 
of 2^rathushtra. In Gujarati she is called ‘Spend5rmad’. 

5 & 6. The twin Amesh-Spentas, HaurvatSt and Ameretatit 
stand for ‘Wholeness’ and ‘Immortality’. HaurvatSt is Spiritual Per¬ 
fection. Haurvatat and Ameretatlt are the Guardians of the waters 
and erf the vegetable Kingdom respectively. In Gujarati they are 
called ‘Khordad’ and ‘Amerdad’ respectively. 

YAZATAS 

Yazatas (the Adorable Ones) are Divine beings who may be called 
the Angels to distinguish them from Amesh-Spentas who may be 
called the Archangels. They correspond to the ‘Devas’ of Hindus. 
In later Zoroastrianism, the three most important Yazatas are Atar 
Ashi and Sraosh. The number of Yazatas including Amesh-Spentas 

X “There are clear indications in the G&th&s about the sin of killing animals.'* P. 
9o, ‘“nie Religion of Zarathushtra’ 
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(dually given is thirty-three like that of the Vedic gods. The Yazatas 
are regarded as Powers subordinate to Ahura Mazda, the Supreme 
God, and as the servants of His Will. While some of them are only 
personifications of Divine Attributes, others [represent the Elements 
i. e. the Powers of Nature or the original Indo-IrSnian Deities. 

Among these Sraosh stands for obedience to the Divine Law 
and is the Guardian Angel of Humanity, for Obedience to the Law 
of Mazda is the highest protection humanity could have. He guards 
night and day all the creatures of Mazda holding uplifted His double 
weapon. The most efficacious of His weapons are the Holy Chants 
(Manthras), His body is the Holy Chants (Tiinum5.nthra). He is the 
special Guardian of the Zoroastrian flock. His aid is invoked at night 
when the powers of evil stalk abroad, and the cock, who ushers in 
the day is the bird sacred to Sraosha. He is very closely associated 
with the human soul after death. Rashnu and Mithra are the two 
Divinities closely associated in later Avesta with Sraosh in the task 
of judging the souls of the depiirted. Ashi Vanguhi (Holy Blessings) 
has been constantly associated with Sraosh. In later ages the blessings 
were understood more in the material sense of riches and Ashi became 
a sort of Goddess of Fortune actually translated as Lakshml in the 
Sanskrit version of the Avesta texts by Nairyosang (circa 1200 A. D.). 
Her aid has been invoked by the great prophets and Heroes of Iran. 
She is also the guardian of Matrimony. 

Among the Powers of Nature invoked in the Avesta are the 
Fire or Atar, the waters or Aradvisura, An5.hita, the Wind or RS.man 
(the ancient VSyu) and the Earth or Zam. AnShita is meijtioned as 
the patron of the King of Kings side by side with Ahura Mazda 
and Mithra (or Mitra-the sun). The image of AnShita was worshipped 
in Persia as recorded by Greek writers. In the Yasht (hymn of praise) 
dedicated to RSLman, the list of His suppliants is headed by Ahura 
Himself. Hvareksha6tra-later Khurshid-the Sun, MSongha-the moon, 
Ushahina (or Ushah or the Dawn), Tishtrya or the Dog-star are 
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some of the older Indb Iranian Deities, whose worship was revived 
in post-zoroastrian ages. Asha Vahishta then became the Archangel 
of Fire. Nairyosangha is the Messenger of the Supreme Ahura 
inazda to mankind. Atar-Verethraghna becomes in later language 
Atash BehrSlm meaning the most sacred Zoroastrian Fire Temple.- 

CULT OF MITHRA 

In later Achaemenian days the cult of Mithra developed into 
a definite school of religious thought in Ir5n and grew into an 
important esoteric school of occultism. Certain mystic rites and 
ceremonies were early associated with this cult. The cult spread 
throughout the Greek and later the Roman world and all over 
Europe. Even in far off England shrines of Mithra have been found. 
The worship of the ancient Aryan Sun-God was a very dominant 
cult in the early days of Christianity and influenced the new religion 
IIS well. Airyaman is the Deity associated with Mithra and Varu^a 
in the Veda where he is invoked during marriage ceremony and a 
short hymn dedicated to him is still used among the Parsis today 
as an essential part of the marriage ceremony. 

Another Aryan Deity whose worship was revived in the later 
Avesta days was Verethraghnl (Vedic, Vritrahan), the slayer of the 
Arch-Fiend Vritra. He is the Angel of Victory. Later He is called 
Behr&m. 

FRAVASHIS , 

Parsis thus worship besides the Supreme Being several Deities 
and offer hymns of praise to them (Yashts). They also invoke the 
Fravashis of the departed, for the Fravashis of the good are regarded 
as the guardians of creation. The Fravashi is the highest and the 
eternal principle in all beings. The Yazatas and the Amesha-Spentas 
arid even Ahura Mazda have their Fravashis. They are said ter be 
archetypal souls clothed in ethereal forms. This worship hsus its 
parallel in the Hindu .worship of Pitps and the Roman vtorship of 
the Manes. . . .. 
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PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES 

Of the several methods to reach God treading the path of 
Asha (Spiritual life) such as knowledge, Devotion and Action the 
method most emphasized in Zoroastrianism is that of Action, although 
there are hints about all these three scattered in Avesta. “Zoroas¬ 
trianism is above all a Religion of Ac/io«-Karma Yoga, to use the 
Hindu phrase, xxx The whole Teaching has been compressed into 
three commandments-Humata, Hukhta, Huaarshta (Good Thoughts, 
Good Words, Good Deeds). And though, as necessarily, thoughts come 
first, as the roots of all action, still Good Deeds constitute the chief 
qualification in treading the Path of Ash. xxx Never has seclusion 
from the world and from worldly duties formed part of the Zoroa- 
strian belief”. The Law of Karma or the Law of Action and Reac¬ 
tion has been clearly recognized in Zoroastrian theology but nowhere 
U there a reference to condemnation or reward through all eternity. 
As for the doctrine of Reincarnation which is a necessary corollary 
to the Law of Karma Parsi scholars say that it may be deduced 
by a. sort of implication, but is not expressly put forward in GSlthis. 
The popular belief of Parsis however is that there is life after death. 

VEDIC CONNECTION 

‘Athravan’ is the term used in Avesta for the Priest which 
is phonetically connected with Atharvaveda. It indicates that the 
cult of p'ire had been definitely established in IrSn. We have shown 
(see footnote* 228 ante) that Atharvans and Angiras of the Atharvaveda 
respectively signified the white or holy and the black or hostile magic. 
Perhaps it may furnish a clue to the use of the term ‘AngrS-Maihyu’ 
for the Power of PIvil which Zarathushtra conquered. Historically 
it may have reference to the struggle between the two factions of 
i^Aryans, one of which was helped and guided by ^sis of the Angiras 
Kula, and the other by those of Atharvan Kula. According to 
Mr. MSnshanker P. Mehta, the learned author of the Gujarati book 
entitled ‘Ahunavara’ (published by Sri Forbes Gujarati Sabhft), it 
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appears from the l^gveda that the fire cult was started in ancient 
times by the 9§is of Bhrgu, Atharvan and Angiras Kulas; that 
Bhrgus were against the worship of Indra introduced by AAgiras; 
that Bhjrgus and Atharvans, the spiritual guides of the faction of 
Aryans which left India and ultimately went to Iran, stuck to the 
ancient fire cult and Soma-cult; and that Zarathustra although a 
reformer retained fire-worship and the worship of Soma of the Vedic 
Gods like Agni, Surya, Mitra, Aryama, Varupa (Asura Varupa) and 
others as subordinate to the Supreme Being called Ahura Mazda. 
The ‘Devas’ of the Veda were however degraded to the position of 
the Demons and Asura Varupa became the Supreme Being-Ahura 
Mazda, while the other leading Vedic deity Indra was reduced to the 
position of the chief lieutenant of the Evil One. 

MANTRAS 

The 61st chapter (Ha) of Yasna refers to the miraculous powers 
of the three small prayers viz. Ahuna-Vairya, Ashem Vohu and 
Yenghe Hatam; they are used by the Parsis even this day. It says that 
they are very effective in overcoming magicians, evil spirits, thieves, 
robbers, atheists, the wicked and the liars. The most ancient and 
according to many pre-Zoroastrian in date is the prayer known as 
Ahuita~Vairya. It is said that “if this prayer is repeated properly 
even once in the correct rhythm and intonation, and with a clear 
understanding of its meaning, it is equal in efficacy to the repetition 
of a hundred other hymns put together. Zarathushtra Himself is said 
to have chanted this prayer in order to defeat the Evil Spirit when 
he came to tempt Him. And again and again the Avesta states that 
“the Ahuna-Vairya protects the Self (tanu)”-P. 68. ‘The Religion of 
2^rathushtra’. It embodies within itself the essentials of Zoroaster’s 
Teaching, and that is the reason according to Dr. Taraporewala* 
why such special efficacy is attached to it. The curious reader would 
do well to persue the said very instructive work of Dr. Taraporewala 
(specially p. 68 et seq.) as it treats of the inner meaning of the hymn 
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with great lucidity. We would be content to quote from the said 
work only its translation and the translation of the other two sacred 
prayers viz. ‘Ashem Vohu’ and ‘Yenghe HStSlm’ to which miraculous 
powers are said to be attached. 

AHUNA VAIRYA 

“Just as a Ruler (is) all powerful (among men), so (too, is) the 
Spiritual-Teacher, even by reason of His Asha; the gifts of Good 
Mind (are) for (those) working for the Lord of Life; and the strength 
of Ahuia (is granted) unto (him) who to (his) poor (brothers) giveth help.” 

ASHEM VOHU 

“Asha is the highest good, (it alone) is (true) happinness. 

Happiness is for him (alone) who (is) righteous for (the sake of) 
the highest Asha.” 

In point of sanctity it ranks second only to the Ahuna Vairya. 

YENGHE hAtAm 

(That man) among those that are about whom, because of his 
Righteousness. 

Mazda Ahura knoweth (that he is) verily better as regards acts 
of worship (than others)-(All such), both men and women, do we 
revere. 

Regarding ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ it is laid down that if one does not 
know one or the other of the Yashts (Hymns of Praise) he may 
recite ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ a certain number of times instead of the said 
Yashts and he would have the merit of having recited the said Yashts. 
Similarly ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ is directed to i)e recited for achieving various 
objects and also as thanksgiving for benefits received. 

It would be clear that although Ahuna-Vairya is a prayer, it is 
believed to be a Mantra just as Hindus believe GSyatri or Jains 
believe Panca Paramesti Mantra to be a Mantra. The same remarks 
apply to the other two prayers. Both ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ and ‘Ashem- 
Vohu’ are used as part of Kusti-Prayers by Parsis. 
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It is customary amongst Parsis to recite the hundred and one 
names of Ahura Mazda as Muhammedans recite the 99 names 
(Asmi-ul-husna) of All&h, or as Hindus and Jains recite SatanSlma 
or SahasranSlma of the Divinity worshipped by them. Parsis generally 
use rosaries made of 101 amber-beads. It is not known however that 
there is anything similar to Tintric SadhanS amongest Parsis for 
acquiring accomplishment or perfection (Siddhi) in any particular 
Mantra so that the Sidhaka thereafter becoming a Siddha or an 
adept is able infallibly to achieve his desired object with the aid of 
such a Siddha-Mantra. There are however historical instances of 
Upisana of Yazatas like Aradvisura AnShita and Ashi Vanguhi by 
the great heroes and kings of ancient Iran for achiveing various objects. 

CONCLUSION 

We are glad to bring this Introduction which has grown beyond 
the farthest expectation and the widest estimate of the writer and 
the publisher, to a close. We take this opportunity to offer our apo¬ 
logies to the readers of the work for keeping them waiting for the 
Introduction beyond all reasonable expectation. The only thing which 
we would like to mention, not as an excuse for the delay but as a 
matter of fact, is that the Introduction was undertaken when tlie 
work itself was practically ready for publication and that we could 
only devote our leisure hours to the work although many a time we 
had to encroach upon the business hours also. The readers cSfih well 
imagine the difficulties besetting the path of the Press and^the Publi¬ 
sher in these times of stress, struggle and strife. The readers would 
therefore appreciate the more the enterprize of the Publisher 
cing this very exhaustive work in their 
thank the Press and the Publisher for 
them and also thank the several friends who* 
very beginning taking keen interest in the progress 
have been selflessly and unstintingly helpful in various ^n^qyp; ill the 
preparation of this work. We would not attempt to descr^^he Idpi^ 
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of service rendered by each of these esteemed friends. We would 
however expressly acknowledge the very great help received from the 
books issued to the writer from time to time by Muni Sri Mohan* 
lalji Jain Central Library, Madhav Baug, Bombay. ARHAM OM ! 


15 Dhanji St., Bomby, 
27th April 1944, 
VaisSkha Sukla PancamI 
s. y. 2000. 
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sm:, snroqtvift sw: 1 

I 

9« if ^ ! sm:, V arlf ^ if ! snr: , 3 % sff ^1r if 

1 mt:, V aif ^ 1 sfR:, ^ 5^ ^1r i1r ^! snr: I ^ sfjf ^ 

H% ! sru:, ^ srf IT siir:, aa art ^ it sn:^ snr:, ^ 

^ ^ wt ^ ^ 5iJi; I a? 3^f ^ ^ aiTpn^f sm:, 

31^^^ U^MW 5m: I 5 ?>41 | i| g 5fM ll i^^ : um«H I 

yi^^ifiiFlMlfi sft^a^T^pg^ i[f^^ ftg^vnqm 1 

^ ?trt»i 5w: gT5: ^ qflmt s'"? g^lf 1 


a^sTRt «T5mf^ I %Rr! 3TSC «m, »m flm, i?if ’jwi 

^jT*? ^flf I 


a? qyi i ^^q r ^ arm^ 

^ ’WR^m^ " marsg 

aiS ^ arm^ 

^ it i R ^g5 irf yft afm^ 

^ it ^imtiMf 5(Tr5Rg 

^ ^ ’nmoif^ sfnRgi 

^ if amm^ 


amrs^ 

anJF53 

®IT5R3 

aum^ ^ 

arnrs® 

amR3 ^ 

ain*R3 


Vi ^ qma n I <i« ^mqm 1 

%^5n aiim% arm^ ^ T*5 ^mir 1 


T*5 ’mnsT I 
ajai api I 
I 

^ ^ ?mii I 
T'S ^mu I 
T*! ^mn I 
^ ^ ^mn I 

i[f?r ^5 Rr gq K ^5iPwi i 
’WTPiwimTf ^ 

I 






?V9 


^ »T^ feSkf^sTW^ ! 'srpR’3 bthtssj 

^ ?Ii I 

«T?r^ ^or«iFt ss ^ 3f( "^Ir ^ ^ ^ iriqR^T t: 

srnrsgpg ^l?g ^l?g i 

7?r^!En^ ^ stt '^1 if srcifirarl^i^snRT ari ^ia f gd i R r ?rT- 

RsKinrfor ^rnr^fj sTr*T ^?3 'I?? i JT^nr^ i 

f^5j«nfarr?T ^ sif ^ snRrmRds^Jisi: ^ q R-^i : 

3TiiT^?5 3TFT5g?g <1^ ^ffg ^CIT I 

^ ^ if g ir n^:^ »n»r- 

^cT g3rf gicT gsd I 

a® if ^ "WWi i 

a® ^ ain^^^nr arnr^^ ann^s^ 3?^ *j^ i 

^ ^ ^ ?Tffi?T sTHT^ arnr^ «|iTr m ^ l 
a® if %?ferFi arm^ arnrsg i 

a® if ^ gWT?T I a® if i4T^^W an»F^ aiFTsg 1 ?TT gji I 

a® ^ 5y ^'^TR aiiTRg arnnF^ T»I ^«mr I 

a® ^ If f^jRPi I a® i a® ^ ar ^^ ^ dw l amrsg 

arnrsg giTT 1 1 

a® if arBrarl gtacR: irfd^rR anirs^f arm^ " 1 ^ ^ 1 

a® if aTTOfsTOT^ arpTs^ arprs^ I a® ^ wj^ qfkosR p ^ it R ! aiprs^ 
aTPT^ I a® if RrsTOT^ ufdllR ! arprsg arpi^ g^sEgfTfl I 

ofdH'-O’idi I 

stt^fp: arp^ii^giRi’-^iF'Tjff a® ^ :hw arpr^ arpi^, # 5 REr^fgif^- 
aTPT53 arpra^, snarscr^fRrgif^pff as ^ ^ arR^ arprs^, 
0?r5R5T: ^ ^ ^ JPSpRrto^ ! apo^ apirsg 1 ^[?ff5TPRf 

a® art >fjf ^ ^ pssnRrgTO^! apirag arpragj fp^oTPffpg^i ? 

^ orJrfggscT \ ^^i^gzgset«ar^r^gj^ g?rrT^ 50 ^, g!pc% 

ypw:, ?r^, ^s(^, ?^i:3Tra;p: 1 ^^psrg^ ar^gR 

pt; gp^PTs I 5iR»f??n osRnr’j^r 5i^f*rg^PT^ ^^ifpRT 
anRr^rRRiRr Rr^n^i 1 ‘apR^o’ ^ wi^ I 
IRS P^ if 'S 3 r^i pprR^ ^t^irgjTTT 1 apppjR apRrp 5 Tg^^ 







as ! tt^tt^ i #ipr mi- 

^¥PT, snrr: ??ft: ^ »Tjrraf^ ! 'ipitj, ^- 

«FT^«ir sm: I 

^ Brsrft ??rR55«T %\ stht: I »i n; gn t^ 

3:^i:*if«fe?nqT ^x »Tjrf 5 fcft^?Tf ^fT-3*^-?crl»cT-jrT^- 

»iws q^frrat I 

«o, «T5r «oo, ;rfTf55%?: ao, ^ «oo, srsrsTswnft ^ \oo, 

m\it\ «oo, \\o, q^sissn^^sriT^ »n<iTi \ sff^r $r: ^o, ^ 

^ ^o, «oo, ^wcf^nf %% %’i, ^*fir % ^5n: 

<1, »T. % »T. K »r. %c I®, %55r R, 

anwH^f <nTra?ft5ft ijf^ i;gw«r, fir5i53[T, ^a, wsnr l g^»i?i, ^55 
R, aToJwi \, sTg %%«rrf^ qwgiariT^. 

^gRTT R\^ W[^ R\, ^ R\, ^«TO RK, R\, WTft RK, 

RK, R\, RK, 

*non r , ^%?r(^, »nan r , wi^55i rk , 

^SIT RK, 3?^ ^ RK, RK, RK, «st«rJ I 
sra K, 5*W?I?E5ft «Rt<^— 

arg55T K, ^ K, wm ^ K, ^m ^ K, m K, 

K, ^ K, 3^ ^ I, 5aH «rF?nf^ 1 





[<7^0 \ 




3T«I <7:55X1^— 

?, sfTfeqr M, %55T ^rfeff \, arhrt ^[ 55 ^ ’lifnj^r 
II 

^S^FtOTTKTT'firnf^^^ ^TOT* 

wife^qr JTT^XTft^^T Brm 1 ^g[TiTgg:^tnrarn!>K f?rR^ 
irf^, 3TI^%q^3t «T5rR<ft ^31^’ ^5R??|^5t a* 3T5Rq^3PTT55PT W:, 

a» f! sw: 5?^ mRI«^^^u^g>«ing4 - 

I 3^ sir ^ i#f ?W: t. a* 3Tf ^ Jl% ! w: ! 

R, a« an ^ 5fT% 5m; ar^^ a« ait ^ 1 r ^ %i% 5m; nm- 
snsRt^t «, a» ai^ if ^1% sm: 'a, a* an >>f if !m: 

as ^ nigf^wr^ ^nr; \, if j[T sd 75Pf *W5 

f 5 n% as ^ anrom sm: qf^ % as ^ n 5 :?[m sm; as ^ 

'^'f arfwi 5 m: amiRnmc as ^ ^^ 5 % nw; ^ n^Rfwmnn^- 

^fu r a pririn^fir;^ 1 

as f f 3x% ^iT K if an^ ^nrir an*^, as if fnai^ ^mn 
^ as ^ ^IT «, as ^ srfsi^ :^I 5 T qfsr^ gs if 

^cifinfq ^IT % as ^ anRifir^ \s as ^ ^ ^mix 

f 5 rt% ’raisnn^an 1 

if ^ I if i; ^ m:^^runi: 1 

as 5 rnt njmin 1 1 nntnfn ! ifn wsr nai 1 

as 5 nit vtmfk ! ^ 1 'tnrmfn! if nran^ snff^g srrft^ Wfx 1 

^ ^ lilt ! nn m am^ IF^ ^ #f ^ 

^o nn: fe^nin, naiir «mfn 1 

crm^cft^aqi fl:fjk=eiffJpqqT5ifi;^| 

as if q^m f n ! I am ^rr^ ^ 5 :^ ^mix 1 ^ K arm; 1 ^rRi% 
*Kng ^! I ^s^rarmrsprfni: 1 ^ 

^^t^afnarq i55'i»nR ^;5r'fMf<aR^t5j[5riRfnin sff^nnifn q^^qn- 
5nr^t5T^5TO’nnnffaTr^ <4<H r ^Ti tqrf ?^«M’X5:*< r «r5 ^5r nmr^i^r-^nrtnT«K- 







[qf^o \ 


w<w»^oi%fsr«n*Ti^^craw^cTT^RwiF^f^3R?n% ! 55t55ii^tfl5cr6jRiRsc?i^T- 
tr% ! ^rOTicTiriuf^rRf^! Ic^ftq^^RrsnRf^ I 



1 ! gq ( ^< 3 T W ff R i' 5r{jg t Rfij r! 

Rf^ 1 ^^5'srrer3q^:«m5^’?%«wsnRrf^^- 

«?^nR:^-sTTRpR-5?nfl3*-^i3f^i»-wH^-5nRrf»-5EnfeqiRrf»-q1^^ ! 

Br^^sRjfH^Rr 1 yw^ Rr I 1 «?fs: >?fl: 3n*rsg s TT ^ r e g srgn^f 

IF • ^'^M^ T q<if> - g TI ^W<:dch s^q: I 


^ ^ 1 ’nrraRr 1 jtw: i ?»?ntf^j|r 

i 5 it*w^ »Tflf vi^ I 5TIT:, 5t»nn% ^5ntT, 5rif^ 

3^ ^ i;^ i:^ 3»g^ 3rt^%q[ str^ ^ srg^ R[^ 

1^ t» ^’f^F 5 'FI, 3*5F 3^ ’ll ir in 


^[Rr tnnsFn: «t^T% ii 





V 



^fl^l^3?^(?N?rn) ii^ii 

?:r5i!i«n^flf^H IRII 
sTT^ iTsvrjit^sn »isnrt i 

fr?Tf^ «r^^*n^?TrsRii: H^il 
5 :#^^ fUT ij5n f^^^WiPcof^ I 

trf^ ^<d':^lt^«fl Il\j|| 


% «Iii?rff?r vFrafe itfir q^nffe spf?^ 

^iT qrrfpsft Pi^ q *i^^< T S^r^roi^^^qT- 
^ ^ N » rf q^ n ?(q:) ii'mi 


% 44H*wii(Jift ^r SHTRT ^q ^ wq>iP i I 

^?rTW^^Fq q^ qj^n^tq cjqr^r 'I^q IRII 


^ sr«m 



I 


3T^ I 

^ ^ qrslqi^ vn;foiq%g^ 

^fqt qt5rq?q srq^qjf^nr^ «4lq;^wi«iO 1 
^ 5? ^ |qn^?n^ sran^flr q^w^cr^fiq sRRm i 
sqrsft# qi^Tti «Fq3qi3qf^ qT»q qr>^«m ll^oll 


-go 


HR 


[qRo » 


^ ^ 4^q^wr?i i amn^rsn^ i 

f! 3 t| «fhTJ^5iT«n^r anr ^ «: 3 : i ^«JTWT?ar: i 

ft a?5r w * 1 ^ «R gqf3 I 

53f?r^5m I 

I 

ajp:^?t3{ jpTTBrqT^rs^ 1 

as ^ ??q:^»T5^r#3rpi ^kpi II K 11 

5 g y^TC^ T wft qt ^ 

as ^ ^sR*^ ari*n%^t^ ara^ f¥fl^ 1 

#afw3nT^: 3^^tN739lw^ihi%»rTT^j 11 

ar^cH^ II % II 

irtMiian[d4il-iK^+qqg^ H 5 ^TR^ h h 

qw i^rqr^ ^^rrqUwf q i 

aratwqR qfapsrn^: n 

II II 

«fWT ^?4tivqT?gr f^Rrrjqani: 1 

II H II 

^ sr^ 5JTf««fyjfiy 3[fac !^»vr57TJi^ l 

’jiRTfe n 

II«II 

5psiff areRTt arnfc^aq^ jpmftwin 1 

^ qi^qc. II ^ II 

anqng q a: ^ ; 5«qsn^^p3P?;q: i 

Ir?q awi Br?q «ITqs^ riBwac Brf^ *ar g^ q^q ^ l 
anwT^ qqn^ ^rBR^nqjrfir^ ^ ii 



[ 


3?iH^qT ^SK^- 

qK'Tti I 

sr;^'^^'?r5n?5t ^ m?Rg ^ ^g% Trs^«rq; ii ? h 
gi ft ^ If f^*Tr^fw?:^wf^q:Tqjp?n|:^ 1 ?ar 

^r ^ ^ Irr ^tRrrF^i^cSJiferf 

^ ^ Irf f^cT'-ft.^ 3 «g^fflr<: fNg% qF#Jii5sin ii R ii 

^3^?T 

«* ft ^(ff|f) i: i i 

^ "f *€ ^J5rq[^fe«f^rjmnitf5%i!jig?ps 

»TcFcr fefTi^qq^! qijqqiqn ii ^ ii 

srr ft 5!S#q5?T ^wor 

^ f g ^ sT«r«-^qfTl<^Kit^r»ftl: I 

f T ft i? sH^i^ 5[q f5i f*» q;7 q?\q 

q35^ #? 5 % qr^qissn^ \\ y n 

f ?T ?<lt ^ ^qi!5q«I^I^Rf^rWJ ST^- 

ifft vt: f: f^ffg q%q- qif|=n^|q?i: i 

qq m- q^ !^^'qTqi3rR?%; 

5Riq^qT^ trcrl: qq^l^ Rn5^ qi^^qq; iimi 
«fqf «fqt w- i^q ^rfsrftq: sr^q: 

^ ^ ^qi^ f^q? fqfq?llf%|[: 

«fq t ^qftr^tqi^flf^fiqq?<Twiq^rf^f| i 
^ q^ ^ffilTiq qfq^qqtjfi^q ^ qi>i 

^rq4:4lt rq^ q T iq^< q | : qT^^qrqiJC H«ll 

^ 9Eq?t ^ fl?q^ 

U ^T ^r i arqf...q^ qisq^B^^qq; I 







[qft® « 


JET ^ ^ 




11 % 11 t ^ qr^tJTT^ il c ii 

TT -^V^^r q ST^TT ^ qt f 

fq^'^^'o-cili»iir^'W*4»i'flM«T^I 'n’KtWT’Ttf? 

2(T»^ I 

^ fiRtn«tfTRq;T^ I <fW5|<TIe5f?f 
^ 4t5T W^5:J^^5T*TJT ^ d^T ^ »T ? q kq C I 
jwmfvnycf ^«nfqjn^t^ 

«nn?n5!moTif«rqfcift^ gf^3R3n?if%fwn^ i 
yr RKJT W < T ^<K T J i J: qt^ errrq T ^Ci-Rq q ^ fircT^^ iiRii 
qnTl«Tf5:s i^qi?:Tfk*i5n'?R^gT?: i 
<nRd*^ ^ Ji^*< T cW T ^ il^il 
4E4q4rf^«W«'4^ vr^srmTcjRuni^^H^5^ I 
%^T55?nRf^JE5T^^T ll»ll 

gT^?VTT^tf^ <:l>4jV4H;^ ir^ll 

vT^iT^ftr<r55^pir?3^ ?^5^ffrf^rTr?f^TferJi; i 
<rt^^jTrFi:ui^Ji<5£r^< «75w?T5yjn^?iT^?ni3?i: ii^ii 

mn^ ^ f^qrr^ ^irT^Hiigja^M^iwq: i 
^flnnf^Rr ^JTf^TJ:oi%g^qa3ni: iivsii 

^ts^Br sraiT*? gcg T rd f ^gu^^ n w TJTT^q: l 
^ stjriB: Btset^ »3^ ^ ikil 

sTiJr JuBroft stBi^ ^rnft 3v:nif 4q^ sR^^jrd i 

ll’.ll 

vT^T (»nf^ 1) 

3TN\f^qw6f ^q^y^^RJEi/V 

Br^wq^vn^ i 

5Tg€r|Bivr; t^? ^ < Tr «R T B [ <j iV 

^n^vT^rJTT iiMi a» rf *IIf^ II 




«tWT^ri^55^^fT% (?; %{?rvRt^(cr)^ps^^TC^ ! 

iroTcTi^tTfoT fkm Hill 

^ 3T^(€rcT?:R?r?: i ang i g nrqc i 

II «ni firg 3 : 3 : 1 

H 3Tg w 53%!^ ^ I 

I 

sWTt^fT^srarfgT I 

II a* ^ ^i vi^:9rfjn^ ir^« i 

'jf^ ¥r7??iT 11 „ 

5TF|^! 5:5^??k^JIITVt; I 

»?roftf5 ifa# ^'Tc^r ^Rr^Jrrr^ifc'Jni; 11 „ 

»T5^T^qr% 3nflry:’75rT55?n^gt 1 

^itRr^3nTSTfi:oTq: 11 „ 

*nri^iTl^^5^t*nTnr3ef^«i%: i 

vi^pgr ^Ttf^^RfifroTn 11 „ 

I ’TToftP^o 

•TTOt „ 

1 ,j 

3r^ d 5^ I „ 

«fWFt3T«iq^qf5i^m3 ^nf3 gr^qxg^inqg: 1 

f^3TJTt3W ^ gvisnfw ii 

«* yqissrflio H 


»» 

)> 

»> 


qfVIO ^ 

ar^o ^ 

5^ ll«ll 

II 

II 

q;^ II 

H 

wn^ II 




»n^qT5ft»gnTT^ ^g f <r r nn ^ I jtt 1 w I iiRil 

srTRTT^ ^!I0tRFuj<ui|^i%a^c|i0T<;+^*{^ I 

i^sre^ig JTwreiwt h^h 

^ ^ ^?Tf<5pf5T^ I ^ ! I 

vn ^ ^ 1 

l^t 5 ^ sra«t 1 ^f^5Tg»ji^! 51:^ »Ti^! ! ilvii 


«IT f ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ wi ^ 1 ^5T I Hmi 





f? #? 15 : ! 

'lir ! wr^TJT^ s^rqRi^i ^ 1 ii^ii 

^ 'a ’rJaa 1 1 

sqT^SJTTSRT^^ n?R55r55*T?T^^^ 5^7<ft 

W( 51 i^rTT?n% ! ^cr^?:friT% I af I ! H'sll 

^■qnrim wfw ! 1 

STT sff «T: 5^5rff JTi^aJTW^ I W »IT ! q^ ! II»S|| 
q^rffe q7m!r% 

55r?Triftsft^l‘ sr?f«crq^% I I i 

qfqqf[Jy qnvrq qqirolr 

1 fq%q ! ^qqqfq 1 q?:^ I wr ^fq I q”^ I IIMI 

qz^ ^qv-^ spiT fiq r ^^ qFq% 5Em?l% 

fq^feqq;*# ^forqrm fsnqrq i 
fq55% qqt^ fia ^ni$r qrerc?^ I 

vqiqrq^ ^r^qqqfrfq^qqq^i:^ wr ^ I q^I ii^oii 
3TT ^ if qsjqitefWr^^ =qq;qv% 

i^lff «ff qqp=q^^ ^qrqRq^^’ qr^qr ^fern^ 1 
^ %q ^q^5«qlrqfq qfqqqr ^tfiroft ^t^pwinn 

qr^sqpcft ^wqlq aqf?^ W ^ 1 q^ I iiuii 

^S[qn^qrqRiq^aq’CT q^fqiq^^:fqqi [ 

?Ri: ^f^qqqifcqqq^t ^sq q^^^Trft 

^ qf qrg ^rqr qiH’atqqq i qqiqrfif ^qqr \\\r\\ 

Bnirq qr faqn ^ ^ qqfe <fi«Jrq|qFfiiq^ 

qj^ 55551^ =q ^aqt; I 

'H«iT^ q I ff^'S>'’-i l•■MIn ^iq qqq fq^qq^ 

v-qrqmj srorq^sqqq qr^^qi^fro^qq^ h^^ii 







[qf^o *A 


wgr m y wru^ src^l 

»TRr#t jfiRvird ^fgnrfgrf^sT^ I i 

^jn^ Tffmir 3i5r;g^5ini^ %fs^ %: 

^ ^ ^ s^crRgffrat I ^titt %^! ! iilyii 

^5srTT^Ttf^fq?nai'TWjg^5r I 

BTs^i #«n5<n:Fn fw; 

^tT^?FT^g5T5r555j^§r#^P^nTr5r^l:: 

qrlr: ^qT0Tq|r#«:fiiiT?rfl:lrf%^5r^^iiT% 

JsRC *Ti itra ! q^r! ll^^^li 

! »in’?J5?noirn^ ! 

3n% I 5 rt% i^inRi sr^cr rpcw w w ^! »i^! ni^ii 
gvnT5m?%; 

y?lf % ^ angl4jrj|^^ gKTT Vrf^%»: ST5[Tm 

’ICTor ^4i^Pr I WT ^! »t^ ! ii’.<iii 

'T^^VTO i^STVnVTt^^ I 
'TRn^rf^’ifMsnTT srurf^ift f^»=^iflpjr: snfaT«it 

^nr^RTt wiMi 

rTKf ^ 

I 

»TPI^ »5nftTfe5TT Sl^idfcr^'^lfe 

w Tg ^^ flr! f% snj^PJidsqT'^ iRoii 

qRn% ^^rar Br H^n^sn; 

grKmf&I iBsrtt 

m wm Brgsi^ ^r?n ^g?n ?rti?T iR^ii 




3^: ?W 

^af^lrf?T 3 »>i^^Ji^: 3 :^ ^ 1 

5lTffm ^cr'i)syifc44idi ^ 

d gn% ^«nrR?ft it^ iR^ii 

351 ^ ^5rT^«3tS- 

5tf?iT »i^*T?5rH'5^ 1 

^TT^TI^ 

...'JCdr^^q tnrwq^^fjT? »TTg wi q7J%5nsi: H^^ll 

^nr?E^ ^wnf ?:dTor^Erf^^ 1 

5T IT t^n?n% ! %Td^/T;*T% ! jtt ! tnr I ll^wil 

#IT^ f;:g:^3T:^3?t7*Tf^5r%: 

’5Ti ^ ^ ^ETiT?^ »T3nf^w% 15C^ TTT ! ^rlr! iRMi 
?n tURI^'4<i^H+THrniiraTST^^?T?(^If^ I 

3TT3f 

TTr^nr^irfroff ^ttr??! q?rR?ff iR^ii 

'qRTi^fJT ’TTnJT^ ’i^sT'TTjffirqran 1 

qwTTm >ii5irBr%?sr5r^ q^mrcHf ’Tig ’TwtnrirJfi 

q% I ! ’TR^c’T?n%! ’twt% ! 1 

’T’lniTtf^f^ I ’T^T^T^cigR:^ I ’T?nn5rn%it! 

! ’TfRif^^Rstr! qindrft ’nfi mm iR<iii 
m f5i5?:i 3T:5r?nTdi '5f^5nf^ ^tsragi 

«TT Wm ^!?T I 

?TRT nTuf^irf^ «nT^ ^ ^ ’T^rmcfif 

cIT^; ?I-WT^d^ WT^f^ g^^ 5W: IRMI 
3?E5rg^rp5’5tfsiH ’ntrsi ’Tfiit^ 





[qf^o "A 




^ vpF«n ^ ^^jrcRcT «3<«ire?fr 1 sfiiTJTiqt ii^oii 

?fr;BRT ^ Rff^ »w 1 ^ 

«nftqnnif » 

^TOTOsvfi fw?f srgotTTiT^^ ^ ^rfs: 

^4 T ?I^ ?S[^ ST^CT ^ ! q«wf^ I r^ IRIII 

q ^^c qg ^f Braffv-^ 

^[fegrqifejra >Tff^ wifciRm I 
«j^ q i g nor w r ^ stjrRt q(>lRt«ni5n^ 

^ wRcft !i; sTsfecR^ m ^g?n g[R%?l:: ii^^ii 
qf^ 3iqRr3r?PRTRrq?vR tnwi; i 

ibiqT f ^ rf ^g t srqcTT q-aiqcft \\\\\\ 

aira >J5RT5RJI: I 

^?r RjqTOiRC iR«ii 
q^ qspRHT =5r q^ftq^t i 

q^ f^rT Rgqi^jR*!. hi'aii 

»Fq^T 5En^^ ^ i 

¥rR?t ^qr ^ fqqq^rRqrRRrqc 

srreiq ^ striRt q sTRifir fq rHs^q » ^ i 

^ ^iqrfq fq qRr: q?q|:>qfT ! ii^\sii 


^ftqr^isim 1 R r qq r qq; ! 


-Ca.^ ' 

qviqrfl fqqqqi Br^q^^a 
q nw<Jy 3iqBr 

3* 3|f 

^ qwiqRr 1 ^ ! 



qwt- 


Brg 3 : 3 : qq qq 



1 ^rf^RPEfejT^ I H'K-O^K^fll ! I 
! ^ft»»T55T^ «igrwrai5T3t 1 

^ #! I Hill 

3* ^ «rf Ift M«Nr^ 5T^o I 
^ q^(%)srhT*T^ ij[<v^<L ^ :*nift^f^ ^s^^^ 1 

^ ^ 5r vfldflviv:!^ qtfipfif «it*mnT i 
t ! ir^rTTTnTl 

^?ii-f|^^f«TWT% I fdwss^slr^^l ?i% ^ I »T^ ! ir<ii 

ns^o R 

^ ^ fv r r*_^ ■ fv ?£ r^ • 

nn5T?«r 

sTH^iw^lWn ^5?FT?r?nsr i 
3Tii^^?(TaTT3TT^^ %: 

%^T^^J7T% ^tnR5vjT^ ^ 1 qw ! Il^ll 

sT^TTm: I 

^ si 1 5q fq^q^R ^qiqt STWJI qx 

^i^?rHT 5rq ^nqr^it ^xtqrr^sTfqT# i 
sxsqrRsqqj^ 1 qoiqqi:q^ 1 ! ^fq^^ I 

! rqr q% %fq! qxiT ! iwii 

S^ II 

ijq lwq^qTOqr«n:qq% ^^iqxq xnqlr 

»nft«PF'3nviq^ i^qqg^qq qr^qq ^n^px^ 

lli sff ^ W^W^ ! f^q^S^^qt-qrqi q% ^ ! q^ 1 ll'All 

wmcqrq^iTOqjE^ I BRq^fq?:^! qq??^ 1 q?r^ 1 

STT rfl q q: q|q% ! sx: 5< 5f^?T iq%q ! i 
qwT55T ^nqxrqfqr fsnncrjqfMq: qrq? ^i^qqi^ ! 

^ gfqxjfqf^qcqr q^ %fq q^ ! ii^ii 





[ qft 'A 


— 

I ! <raqRt T m %! f^*n% i 

1 g«T3T?Tf^3i^! »i^f T »n ?^cRa^ J 

^ *1% ^ I I ll^ll 

V. w 

sR^iifwiui^T^r 

ffTT iT«R% =€r i 

srnt^fSfSTi^f^l^JT^srl: 1 

«ra^ ! r5iT ww ^ ikii 

V . ^ II 

sft;if*i5F#Tg^55%5r l 

g^awTR^ I 


^ ^ 
fe?^aWg^RTp<R^^'^; sU^gSJ^TWt ll^oll 

11 

^ ^ «f! ^ ^!Thr^?> f4! sri ^ g t iiUii 

«i^g; II 



F^*4<AguHdt g^^rff ) rgF ^ ^% nt^ii 

II 

Wf 

«fl^rs^^Tfnm7Rft«?«riT^ srnr ^iifrMfii^g i 

^<!^«Wo<< i h vraJTRR ^ 'T?rR^! il^il 

^ «Tf ^ 3T^ X 

gqT?n^g^ =sr w ^rrt i 

^TTTWt q^wf^l ^ 3I^fH w IRII 



'T^o ’a] 



^TSWtJTT ^ SIRft 


mfT?T?vrT i^ 1 ^ q [ ll^ll 

^ ^T a ^<ft?n5Isq^W7*T55^TI^ 31^0 || 

’TWcTii^^Tf^ ! ^sK^rnrrw^nRs^ 1 

^ gr ^rm f ^g if c i 

^mvn^Trsff qiW 'j3i?ni^r n«ii 

^ 3?f ‘^1^ ff g^m^?:^5rfe% sr^o « ii 
ft3*Tnrff^^ »ii^<T?r^T5rai^ g^^n^nf^is^rn i 

^^ni^r^fWrrf^^^rlc^TiR-^ifjr *Tjfen|ar^ ^4 r *4) ii 
a* ®rf spf ^ 31^0 ir^ii 

^^^'4>-*>i.VirTf<: »Tf5T^ ^^JTTf 3Ti%55555%^ F^4Nldl"44^<(ll • 
vraiT^^i^:# ^|5!iar ^srfir^ qn^Id ! li 

a* 3TT ^ 31^0 ll^ll 

’^'\ WN irJI^J?7^TnrcniT«TT>T ^^lf3I?T ’ST? I 

^ftTTs^^rTTTf^r^wHT t 'jsrmfff irlvTvftf^^refe^^ H^sii 
3* 3Tlr V^ ^ 31^0 ii'Sii 

qURd ^TT ^v rqtT^: ?:m^ cKT^< T ^5 Tr f4i T <d^^ qiqft I 

fq#?i^':i^«Tn5d^T^sf^^in5^ JiiwiTOff <i 3 T <nfw ikii 
as w ^1 ^ ikii 

T^swT ?j?R»5^arvnfT vrg'rmwT sr^iT^^t i 

m trsn^J^ m\ 

as aft ^ 35 #^ 3r3yo iiMi 

g?a^T3^rf^5^^«tft I 

^5i5ran?ii|f?nTwnf^ ^rarg qisgfasnTiCTaT^i^w^^ ii^oH 

as aft M i^f j^jRsvr^nnfeft 3f^o iKoii 


t» 


«T3rg 


WWW 






a* 3Tt M ^ uun 

i 

iK^ii 

a® 3 tt M ^ 5rmqra^T=nfe^ ot^o 

^jcr5;?^r55T 3’T5?ir3^R?i^ 1 

S^TJrR^cTfcr^rrafgsrsrr ^i^^f^fr3TcT»Tn[TJ: HUH 

9* afr M ^ 5 [f|nir^f«ri 5 Jn 55 raTflr% it^o hUH 

dKW«'^55*n[^?r i^RRR^ ^r!f»n5«r^ 

cTKR’a «PT^ Bi^^rcTqt ^ i 

arf^ ^isiim^ait ^ «riwt^ 
err ^ WIT ^rf^: ww hUH 

as arr ^ arrii^i;crri:m«rf 3 ijfw^ sr^o ii^yii 
f^qj^i^far^Roi^wTiTi^^ I 
cs wiTwinfe \\V*^\ 

as 31^ ^ ^ 3r^o n^'^u 

'Tiii^^iTfTiTfw^tiT^ wRjr^i^BrgfwJrcf^ 1 
'nrg^w^i aR?w%^ warg ^erinir HUH 

as aft ^ WTiTW»T;?gTf<:fti^ sr^o HUH 

fwwvT^t ^ ^rf5rcT?%5r snr^gjf^wiJenRgHiFlj^ 1 
irw^gjTfrwwwrfe^ wi:ii%ari:f^?n?jf5r% I huh 
as 5 ft "felf ^ ^%orqn:fnrvTiR^ sr^o h^vsh 

g^sTT^rsrRgarwfttT wnr^R^ f^Wtraw^Ti?:T!^ 1 
w^arnr: ^ ^g sr^ 

as aft ^ ^ 'WTn<gi;iTi:i:%5t sr^o \\\<:\\ 

<(a^iPeid ^ tr g ia g ; ^ iq^w ^rawpsnpjft w^gfsviR^ 1 
u^wTg^ y» ^iw grqKrf% aRwf^linf^^iin ^ w^rwt uU!i 
as arf M ^ ?i5iig^dT*^^snF<3t 51^0 huh 

q »dNf qi ^i*i<s. i ^fwddin^’^^ 5r^ Br i r ^ gqfrf u iq TO^ ffw^ 1 
q ar r ^<j^fA-^a. tg w T q ;Tif ^ ^ng. ft wwcTPcq; s^^ifqg ! 

as aft "klf ff anw^T’T^orqi^iqiarRSt srfto iroh 


(Roll 



qft« 'a] 




»T*75T^ferqari^ 'ii’TFirj^qiTs^Rjpsr^r^ IR^II 
a* STT ^1 if if^nxri^rT'UMCJl^-S^^nf^^ 31^0 IKIII 

f^^K0WJT^?ri^Tr??r?;T^ ’i?rni?ffvT?^^vj?T iR^^ii 

^ afr ^ ii! qrnT^^^sT^'j^iWT ii^^ii 
^sr# 

?[nF^n ^TR^rrac Biw sn^rmr ^ 

wmr 35s[t ^ q^?:??T^*T5Ji[aii^ 

^ '331^ iR^ii 

^ i1 if i I I ft if f5 ^?TR-w mi ?r(f?cr ^ ^ mi: 

^?nST I ^ \oC ^5iJT \Rooo 

! 5 nTm^r I 

q 'B T ^ r r-^r.i ^^3 rtt 

Bin^Tfmff mrarcff ijsrr^gfl^rBr: i 
^ at3^T ir^ BrTJ^ lil^ 

t: ^ ! WW 5;i^JTRRTO 3V^ w: !5?TH: 5^1 IRII 
«ft7i»5Jn«i€F%%iwr q^ra^ft^wiTmi^f^Tnn: i 

"TiM^flnc^^oT^i^oreifc^ mT3T^crR:oT qi:iTm : f i^ q: IRII 
|??Ti^TmiVPl5TTO5lT^ I 

_|^S_._♦ 


i^n^lf^qTBRTi nmr 5 ^ 11 : 

^’TWT^VT^f^'^gsira^ I 
^vgH^V T l^ t KlFT IR Jlf% HUH 

^rmKTcTRqc 1 

armg^r^^saiBrfe^TOJT ir^il 
^iRhfej f ^'fgf T g mqr vi RTj f fmi^irrssTanTr^wc^q: 1 

iRii 



q?rraf^ ^ ii<iii 

^Fsn^Rg^JT^^^sr: ?:^TT^^!??iR?rw5n^ ll'Ml 
’WRfft ^ =5nTinTi^% 3ref^viilrH|:RgqT5fii; i 

irra^rfgcT 5R ^T qai<ifiui^qF« ^Trd n^oii 

^TrfT— 

^55«[5!VR^55t ^^5sr^gr^55t i 
gT l^ »n[F ^d ^5RTTr?sr!!Rt 

iiUii 

a» 3lf i^ IFWJW 5=T^553r5rf^^Ti^T% 

snnrMTq fH4qiiftld ^srrar i 


5!«pft^vTTwi^ 5p£?nf7 3?rT%n 

STRirmf^fe^ 3»^II^(Bl)^qT3T^ I 
«H?[TRrq^ snsgufqf^srnnf^: 

l«twiJ^qfd«srnir<^5rTcTT <113 IIIRII 


- ^- r 

irra^fffSf^^RT^Ji q^MdX^ i ii^^ii 
^ 3rt; q^?r ^ 'nrr^ 1 

irt: ^^nrraTffgr ii^wii 

a* SRt «I»rq^ ! f^^qsR^q;^ wwiT 1 qfirsft ’HlsiJr! 

^nrotf^! q fR i fiifd 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ iw 

«^5nf% iR 3^5, Jm ^i^TH’qaR^ ^ i:^, w 5 r- 

5 R w ?r#»j 3 fq?ri^^?rd^ f^ 5^, ^td*iR; fb^, ^rt- 
BrRR f#F^ f*P^, fiR feR, fe?ar f^, ^at^rrfifrsft 

«ftR>itf5Rqq[P«Tt3f^ ^mir Nt w: 1 asi gf ^ ^ |f g; 

I ^tiRTTR^ftWR^ qqn^ ! 









^ 

^ wJT ^ fiT, w ^rt^Rffor ^ i 

«if ^ ^ ^ w ! ^! mi ?itirrT5 ^ ^ jitoh 

*»raw 5*:^ ^ 1 

^ 3Tlr ^T If iff Iff §15^? 'T?ira<ff ^tmi 

mi qr^: ^HcT^i ’iimr, sin^T ^ mi: 1 

^ 3ii mi 7rir ^ 5^1 f Ji iraw ? sir 

svri sii % ?if: ^r ^ ^ ^ ^7' % wf ^ c ^ ^ ^ 

t ^ STT jH^ sTT^^ m^sl% mr^% s: s; mi sfk^ig, 
fv^mmi^g ^ciT5i u 





?ftiTfinf^m^5ii<TwnnTgf^ ! qTfq?nmn%! 

a ^ it^m:m5 5^555f^^ ! ?f*i5T5?5t% 1 1 

It If ft 5 : mfirot ! 

«i^ ! <i?nmr^ ! Jr5fe?r?if% I 1 wr I iRii 

^ |ft w ^1f |r1f ! fqi5ff3rBr^'%! 

^ ^ Ift %iif^> 1 gigrrm^ ! mf^tlfm^rq^ I 1 
^ Iff ^ In ^Fmrf^f?TTf«in n^5^?f 1 

5^ 1 siffemi^^ ! ^Ri I m nn 1 IRII 

m liT Ilf nhc^ Brf^FoiBrf^ ?r*2:fffTTm% ! 

^If »lff gifm ! n^nlrmi^ 1 1 

n n n ^nmiff ff ff «i^ ^ ^ f^csmrff 

gasifil! ^ I m ttsj qlr 1 

«fn 5 %i ii?!n^! I ^rf ^lf ^ i iiqrrrf 

¥rr ^ ^ ¥rm=^ ! gfn gRg ; ^ q > q i | 1 1 

f% f% Brrf sRi^ I q;ifmffnff<ii$r I l 

aswl m5ig^ ! ignrnig^! Ifw ! nr ^ ! lliill 
nf Iff m 1 nf! fifl>lff% 5m| [! 
tit mg%it 55555fe% 1 l 1 





^ ^ ^ I “erfls^rBy^rf^ I g'jns^! 

?T ?: g I »rg »»3l' I »n ^ qw 1 INI 
^ ^ ^ wt*!^ 1 st??TTRn% ! ^ccrfwft 1 

# ^ 5Rr5^ ! ^rforgfi^mj- I 1 i 

sf g§T^ I g f S T jrasf^^ ! qfjrf^sflf I 

! F^s^JrNcri^ l i:^ 1 ! *rT ^ »w! ll^il 

*55? ^ ^ f^ser^ ! ^55^ ‘SIl^OTt 1 

^ «F^^<Piu% I ^t;4t!4g5g5^^ I q^nft c!?^% I I 
^ «n5 I 11 

3IT 511 3T 5n»n:s% ! f^rggsrfsRiit I I »tt ! W'^u 
«* *55^ aif I fijmmro^ I ^iRRtiTScrrt^ ! 

q^ 1 1 q «qs TT T>a?i r ^ I 

q^lft ^ ^ 5cvi^ i:^ 1^5 1 

^ i: ! ^ 1 ai qw! il^ill 

«* 5 ^ qf s n^ I ^g5<!4V;}<:<fg^ 1 scrRqRrmqnJ! 

f ^ ^ I af it 4 jm^ \ 

^ ^ ^ wf 555n^Fr?n%! 

# ^ "It t sra^ I ! ^ I ni q^ 1 m\ 





rv ___ rsp 

HM^Nr 



«s 3* Br^jnnr^T r q fa ^^T sra^t 

STRRRT*T5T?^ ffTSf^jrfjrfsreT f^W^Tlft I 

*r w IT irt^’T ^^553r?nEt etost^sisifes: 

W ST 3T tRT^! Sr^S^T^JT^ *n«I! TTt% mil 

^ ^T S’: ST STrft T^<?'Tl<T ST??ft 

^ ^ ar^^TW 3T*raS’553^ arWW^SJrft I 

3TT 9Tf 3Ti aTJrrf^ anTmuT^ 3Tf%^ snfsTrfe: 

s ar ST ! s^^trssr^ srf^ sn^^Rlr IRII 

i % t fTTirTT q^ T Tf ^ f ^ ST^ STT^irn 

tit TTH^^ TSTnriTcrR^ wrrn TST??f)r 

^ ST sr ! sT » ~ g srg i T ^ 5 rf^ !n«r ?t?% ii^ii 

TT d TT Ti^TRft RiTTFiTl^d? S^TT^flf 

^ 55 ^ 55f5«TSPn 

IS ^ 1 S T S KgTTZlirqr 5n«T IWH 

^ ^>cr^iTpn Rrg^RTfkm fsgarrsp^T^jRR; 

ax ax axcRiT^ Tri'in^afitRcs k 1 i 

ar 3T ^ buRttw i aT*TTs< art g rr RasnR sT ttf ; i 

a ST a ! Sisi^xi^wq aiRs^ srw <Tt% IRII 



tfo 






^ ^ I I -l>W.||*45l«f<: 

^ ^ I ^55^55f^ ^fw^?n I 

»T TT »f »^wr >nR^ii3^ ^rfiirn I 

ST ST 1 sTwrzsizw^r 5n«i ?It% \ x \\\ 

^ ^ ^ ?TT^|^ trg?: ! 

# # # #TT^ I 

SET # 'EflES^ ! “^R^R-^Rdr 

W ST ST I qq;3ST2:TTq HTEI cTt% l^sll 

g ^ ^ ^jqrr^! Rr^gfi^vTt ^jtRr^ 

51 ^ ^ i^ q TTTqi 5TET wx 5rqdT 3»w^! i 

i? ^ s? %px w .x ^ ! 5n?W5srf%ciT 

q ST ST qu%fq ! ST^^ETETTq qj^ET 5IT«J rTt% ll<ill 

ST 51 ^ snE{R[*% wFjHF^E T l^df 5^qnzi 

i 11 itqi^ 1 Rr^qjTciT^ ^T^T^fPcsnaTu 1 

q q ar 1 STqr^q^rrq snq IWl 

q q q 1 3fj[^3T: «FTE?fif 

q q q ^©(Sfsc^sJ^dl qiqqE^^ I 

wr or or u ii 4qr^ ' <« T <q r <pjfd T ipqiq 5 ^?=?^ 

ST q q q9i%fq I srqj^q^rrq qRqq qrq TT^ ll^oll 
q q q d^TTTqi RTJprgriTlT^ft rTTSm TJd^ 

vi q q «E55^ ?Tt^ I 

q q q ^§^q ^R^R^Rd'i ^^qrq 

q q ST q^^ 1 srq;3ra^qq qR5[q sqq HUH 
vi vi ^ qrH^ qscvrcq^coff «TtR^ 

q q q q^iqt td4»?sqg qt qt^^iirqfqn. I 
ST ST ST qgi«iTft ^ ^ qgq q q^rqqraq^ I I 

sf ST q trei^ ! ST^q^qq qi^q qrq TT^ HUH 

^ ii Siqqqqq^ 5 TRR?TTq«^^Tqi 

q q q qT5!^ I q g qi £qg% qT gg lf <g T: I 

q q ^ qscqiiqqqf ^Mq RT^ Tf q>% 

ST q q q^^fq 1 srq^qq^qq qf^q qrq q^ HUH 








n 


W Jr W JTT^^TJtq; Jrtf^%: ^iftJsq^JTR 

?i 5T ?T ?rfjTs?fji^f^tTr ! i 

jj 5CT J:r JjrRcinT 

w !T ^ ! qqs^qgrqq qr^icrtt ii^«ii 

^ ^ ^ <-?tq;«icri fqgq;nnrqt 

q ^ q q^^^?ftsnJ^ I 

^ ijr :ir ?Erj^^qT ^ 

ST sr q q^^fir ! qqnq^q iiVaII 

q q q q^unt' q^q^Brqr ^l^qr^ 

^T ^ ^ fe^gr^r^R: 5j^q^JT%! f«1^:qtJT JnrFcft i 
^ Cf ?R?f5: feq Jr srjsjq 

ar q sf q?T^fq ! qqi^qjirq qiJ^ qT«rcTT% II ^^11 

Mr M M MtviM^q q^TJTcr^q^ 1 sr^’il'! 

^raqf*^ I f^5^JTfq: ?TJT5q: I 

STT srr STT q^MtJt q3:^^q% 5[q^ 

q q q qqr^fq 1 qq.^q^qq qf^?T qrvjcT# iKvsll 
q q q qt^qM J|qjp:jjq^ qqqifq nir 

^ ^ ^ ^qq^qr^ ^q^^TjcRSjqfeqf ^qt^^qr^q^q^q I 

q q q qT^qqi^q qqqqqrqqr qq^^qT jqqq^q* 

ST q q qu^Fq ! qq:3:q^qq qf?^ qiqq^ ! il^^ii 

^ 5 ^ ^vsvTqvTqrq Jjqqqi qq-qT 

q q ST qr^qq: qjq^?q^^ 1 qq%iq ! i 

M ^ M jjqqrqr ^qqqq?^ 1 qca^ 1 jftwi? 

q q q q^fq ! siq;jq?fqq qp^ qTqq?% ll^.'^ll 
5^ # M qfqjlfqgqqq^qq qfqq qTwq: 

Wf wr cqriqjjfq ! qq»qiq 1 ^qw I 

M M M q;qq;q^q^ qTJqqrq qqrqrqt. 

sf ST q qq^fq I qqr.?rq^qq qff# qrqq^ IRoii 
^ I? ff ^ ^ fMqBrqBrq^ sRf^^Rqi'q 

^ gT Irlf q^qqf^qf^^ ^rtqrM qq^ft i 
^rt^ ^TqMqq^% qrqqm^OM 
q q ST sra^Fq 1 q^^q qm^ \R\\\ 



[qf^o ^ 




- - -ft- ^ 


3Tra?rlr «T*ra^ 

STH?^ 5cr«lf^gfcT?E*T55I5^; I 

|[5?it«R«mT ^icft 

?rRTf^ g{^?S[g tm vnrat^ iR^i« 

g^n I 

jn^ift Brgoni^ijfd fgg«i grq^gsnirjg^t 

g»gcft gj^^ir^ TTg \R\\\ 

suRTsn gW^nift 3 I?rr grRwaftgw 



3THf^ g^: HR«ii 

fgf^jftRrg^ smgi^ 
g»R^ 3nig i 

gRrRRlT aTO’CR^ 


gt’TRft i^ferctg i 

STRRrVJFI g; gWTJ^WlfsT^ lRV.IIv 


■r ;n%T ^cft5r^ 353{>^>'5[f^g^ =^, ^T«nf^ g«T^5i^RiL 



'a 

s* ^ «ff sii^rg^oT qra ?ff ^ (3 tS) sms I II 

arm ssftm»5f^crmfwms5Pm ms# iftf#:, gs^s, sft«P^l»AWR«f)[ 

mm #tir, «fT: arg sm 3f#f#fmit»T; i 

a« art aff ^ mi: I 

!ifii^ rrasftmi sm; l 

mmfanr sm: i 

5fRm arstifri^Tmi sm: i 

a «it ^fsifg^i^m stjt: I 

ai^ siJT: sm: I II ^ u 


aim^mm:— 

as aii ?ff ^ sm: i 
sifii^?ii I 

^ «rf I 

art sm: aimm I 

am mFmj— 


«re5t% ^ ^ i:#f^ I 

snpg^mi^ti^: msmn«is m i 


asi ?ff ilf ^ ^ »il w: i 

II II 

ai%5r ^tp: vs gin sn^rnipf^t ^g^iilRt. 

sraifnnrgoinfg: ii^ii 

a* vrng^ «fni?g?jrTg ^ vfgifi i 

3T^g nr^oi ?ft71>^g I II ’J^ngfg: IRII 
3* a gflj I ajw^’^^wg: II ^ II 

as ^ 3T5r gg: il ^ggi^rw^g: ii « ii 

%g as ^gifi ^ ^T as q% i as gi ^ | ^ g: g^nr^oi i as 

i fe5i::inwgnrJt i 

as f: g^5Ktgf< l as «cnf %ggt: 1 as s^nf 1 ^ sjttj^ I as 

«Ftf ^slr I as s^n; \ as l a^ ^ 1 

as i 3if^: I as qig^: I as ^7: I ^ nfggs^ ?t^ Il 

arffsgRWfg: 11 

as ^ ai^rg qfi^ ar^gmgg: 1 gs’c^stfegngpg? 1 \ 

as ggt nggfg M-iinld qfk ^ ^gi^i 1 aiT^n?g: 1 as gnt 

«ggfg ! ^ ! ! am gg 1 ^grigg^g; 1 

as gnt ngg^ ! ^fg I q^fg I ^ g^gi^ ^ ^ I ai^ n?^ 
I ar^Rggrs 1 

a-giir^ arviggr^gRiTl^f^ifT: | 

as ari V4 ^ g ^ ^ ^ig 1 q^ ! gg m 3ig^ 5njg irg ?rt- 

Bi'egrg. grerg gigrg, q^^Jg ^ i;:g, i! ^ggiqg 1 gsfi g^gi 'jang^g*^ 

qfciFg ij^g?g: 1 aifJgqng g 1 61^ lasRifga^ 1 ^jif^ 

gig?j., qifql; i aRftq;^ gq^ 1 'jingr «r CxKq ; m4)<g » ^ ; 

5T^ K'^ooo ^ I fg^5vq ai^ I %c5T vs vgi^ ^;gi g^ i% 

BRi5=vgn:i sj^jgr: I 

as ggV gggfg ! ^ I q^igfg ! ^g^gig ggg q;^ I fg^r^gg?g: i 
as ^fg I qg 1 as ^ ^fr iff qlHf ^ 1 

q^fg: gjpr ggigigg aggg ^ gqg I %m ^ qgngcff ^ grtf^- 
ggigg: ^fg^ gigfjggi ^ gi€f^«igirgiJi qf^q ^gq ^g i gpg g^- 





qf^o ] 




3nq: ^ ^ g?sft*ni{w i stt^ w arrmf^ li 

a^ ^rqrf^ fefe^rysfer, q^fq^rRniKR: S^‘ 

vrafn I 3^c#vTf^T I 

q?rR?ft'3^qT5!f^: ii 


asi ^ 1 qiipim! qfg; c.fk jff li sttisr w ?; ii 

^ 5im ! ^ ! ! ^ sT^ m viq ^ li ^?!irTfw?ar; il 

aa wr I ^! p?f qrcnOJi: ^1(1 ii ii 

a* qwt VFiqf^ ! ^fq ! q'jnqfq ! ^qrqq^ q=s^ q^ q;^ll Tq?3q5W?q: II 
^ qls! sm qqnqfq «« ^q 3iq^ f:^ gl eqk^ i 

»j4nqr qiq q ?q:q?JiqlT3^q: ^’?r ^ fq^fvq II 

^rftqfqfq: I 

as 3»w qq: I as if qqjTq?q qq: i aS s^f ^ r^ qqq^ ! 

! aft g?;Tqqiqrq ^ qw. i 

^ g«1f qqrqqt qq arq?-^ q^ ^ t ; fit ?Tq)q^ ^qrgr l i%q as 

^EqrsT ^ ^gr as q% aS gf | |f g: 'iTjmm!dWi?nRr^! I 
as qf qjf iff ^ q%5T qfq ! q^ 1 qq? ! ^tqifq fqr’ET: I 
as ^ ar^iq T,^ ^ ar^iq qq: I ^^cq^qiq^ ?5tfeqq ar^ I 
as ^TRt qqqfq ! qf^ qf| ^ s^qigr I anifRqfq: I 

as qqt qqqfq ! *^fq 1 q^ ! ^ qq ^fqf^qi qq qq ^qiqqqfq: It 

as 5T^ qqqf^ 1 ^ ! qsqqfq I qpvnqtq ^ qi arqqqpq: llg 5 [T:ll 

as qwt qqqfq 1 qfq! q^nqfq ! ^qiq q=5^ qiiT i 

f q^ a ^ qgq: I 


q q|jt q^nqfq! qq ^qqgqr ^q fiq ^ ^kqq?^sq q%ir, 
aiPirqjTq g ^gi^q i f^q f>qp:i?qq: i 5nffq% i 

as 3if %1r fet ^ ql?t as 5^ q*^ I q^qjfeft argq^ qf?^^ 

5pq 5:^ ^qrgr l aifqg'qsnq gqq^ l 

as air Vf ff ^ q^'t %fq I q?r i ^aqsiqg^r f:q 

qm qRjq, ^ ^ ^qif 11 sqq^ ^OT^ong gq qqfq II 

?a^^, qaftq.^ qq^, gaiqi qr sna^-cr 

l\ooo gin fq^qsqq^ I fyfeqqi% I 







[ q^o vs 


^ 'xeinl^nl 3^[^ 3ef35, STHf^ STJ^T^, Vflf Vipi, ^*IT" 

WTOlftwft ^ i:^, ^?T ^ ^ ^tfir^ft w: I 

qfer%^ wif^ I *r^ 


fe^, 55r’5n«Tic— 

«« ! 3(T^^wi% I 1 sq^rRiftf^ 1 srq^r ^?ni 

^^TfT n 3T5^»T?3rnm II 

^ 5W; I »i5lRlf«: I ^T5T ^JTRUf^r: II 


II ^ »l> T y R ^ »T ? 5 »^<|fii T W^ oi l Rr 11 





aiKEmESlte^ClEiEEIEEi 


sroTjq- qr^iTfir Btvit i 

IIIII 

5mt?srsnorvjTnftvp:>^ROTT^i^ nr «TTg ^eh vr5i^ ffrwTT«ilv?T: IRII 
tRrranft tRi^f i 

«iiT^oi? qfrr?^ ii^ii 

'TOT iTirx55r^ ^ 7^^ 7fR?fi^«raT I 
7nrt!!7T 7'jnT?vanr tranThrofw iiyii 
qwiw qfPTtf^: q^nwT 7?Rnf<j5fti 
tRTT’iNRfT ’Jjn TN^oRr^ IIMl 

7in7?ft ^ 7tt^ I 

vm sftf^s ’ft^lTW 75i:^>3<t M^ll 

Midi<!4^ify«ft ’jjnf q^rart^: i 

IT^ TTW^ q’CT 7RT ll\Sll 

fTIpeSI 75I:R 'JTT STFft g J>fdq> T I 

7^il<;n 

7S^ 7R^ 7T7T 7(^T^ =7 ^71 I 
SWT TwfiTsft iftw qydifyq$T<s<^ iRii 
TcTl^ 7^fCT> qfdWTWTOTRWT 1 

5?^: 7 <44 r’ »w4>f^dl lllo|| 

7WTWT TTRf^ STCm TT^Ttfqq ft \ 






qfsjmarrrf^: <TMt fqcnw^ tiUir 

si^fs^nfq 5R?i^ ^qrJNrfnfe^ i 

lyim ^form ^iot IIUII 

’TWIfT'^T '4f«^Ht I 

sr^^iT ^ sT«n iil^ii 

smifnf snf«im sn'>£^f \ 

sronnm ^rri ui«» 


wTm w^nfRft \ 

JTSrClfHW^ fw^IT JT^igtl^ ^ II^11 

wT3'f1[ ^ I 

JiiTaf^^f^4^T^T *nf^ «w^uf^4tlRlt 
5f^f ^ inv-^ *T^ I 

'g' 3^T?Kfir^»itin ii^ii 
4T^?[i iT^^t^rr =3r i 

u^fW Tri^nf^n ^ ii«tt 

JTfI%nT WR^ JIFRlRoft r 
HfRW ^ TRJTT gi^lfaRT IIMl 

TT’^rw *Er 4T5^?tT wf^^nnTT i 

W^fjRT W^FFT^rr II^U 

WST^HI I 

wsRnfRwi gf%j#gT2rrRffT^^ ri'Sii 
W^«niT IJ^IrT ^ ^*TI^ ^ I 

Ikll 

?{^^TV(T3CT ^;5Rt gr ^TTT^^cTWRfR^t t 

^JTWlfesft IIMI 

JTRTTR^ W^ ^v ra I 

W5I^ 4TRc|f^«ft II^OH 

*T5T5Tf5^ ITT^ 5Rt>9«MlM«hlRlT«ft I 
*rTf?n wR^Rft wft (o^ftf^) IIU« 

JiRT iTfTOfIrsninfesft i 

%n[T0f1[ *BR5^^Rnft U^:^||, 


[q^o <i 



JTff^J^T^fTrfhrrn?; II 

f^HRmcTT ^ 3nr?7fir i 

3 WT 3 PIcr^ : 5 n^n ^RTlfelft \\\\\ 

3TlT?JTTcTT 5infiTRT :a» l f^3 T d T I 

wm 3tI[TT ^rgJTHT^svnfesft IRII 

^ sm^rrsfl i 

?lV»rTf«TTT 3?Ttrfl^ ^ STlf^ ll^ll 

'J«il<AHT^ ^ 5mf^[fTT I 

faSTTVIITT 3fN5Tt WnBssft WMW 
?i^T sf^rrf 3r§iTT ^?:5n%5fr i 

3rTT ^ftnrf ^nw^ssfnrcffsRT llMl 

O 

5»mTO 3rqff*nrT ?rf^oft 3r?JTijRnjft i 
q>7t$-crft ^ 3»iTf^ ll^ll 

^«lT5j5ITT^ WU I 

STKR’jft 5l#3[T ^ STf%^ II'SII 

sft^sFPrn f;na^5i:T i 

RrowTwrr J^r:?TWT ikil 

515^ fsr^T Simq^ IIMI 

^ f^T ^ RmfinT I 
snW5T^^I f5T;^??fT fflTIlT^T IR.oll 
5ii»T^ JTmq;-?rT sriffr^ i 

f^5:T ^ ^m^wfy ^511 fTRT^^^'t iRv’ii 
^ 5nnjn^5ign^m i 
f^Rjfvn ’ar 5in^>’^ Rf=tn?i!=^3nf^ IR^II 

ff^ BT^rn^FTrn^U 

STir^I ^ arSRfyvST 1 

^ gT»jfy f^Scjsmfqift 1I»U 

^5«RT ^ ^»aiT ^T^nTfwfy IRII 







^3r^ ^rarr i^^sn i 

gpTcRft STTOT i^fjT^ ^^'Ton ll^ll 
ETCI^fT *Er %^,qT f^SJWT I 

^RrrsJT '^r^^5’7i ^nfe^KT ii«ii 

i¥^T ^jrarfejft I 

g5=?n Brssmtf^^fsi^n IIMI 

^^^TTcTT ^ ^^g!?T ?fk5tf?^T I 
gn^^^rr %'t^ ^ttR^ si^^nfeift ii^ti 
^viJTmT %fmT?n i 

Brjt 55T5?^ %^wTtri BwT^Esrft ll^ll 

I 

% g[ w t ^a T 5?r?KT \u\\ 

f ^ PTT ^ f^s^^iw i 

^nf f^TT?i!T \w\ 

f^iin^Rt i 

5i5r? firw iiloii 

5«nf^?ft ^ s^THi s^rfvjBRif^ I 

^r^JTR^ IIUII 

<Ttcna ffliTi ^?[T^ry fwVs^ ^ i 

iwTTnn ll>^ll 

ff^ ^^rTR^TrR; II 

«B»T55T «hl44|^| I 

^551^ SK^STjpif ^v55Wrnn mu 

^rlwft ^«irrSRT^5WTf^VTT I 

qJTc^TPTjft ^ gW55( IRII 

«ftM[ ^Rsn l^qi i 

«RT^Rqi ITJTT^ ^»T55^M[ II^II 

^ ^u^jf^cT ^JTfsnn \m 

^^FSRft ^W3c>J(*l<^uf^ I 

^5St q»I55t ^55«nfly«RI \M 



qRo c ] 


qd^Fsrn ^ ^5TTT^ft qjtMf ^hr^sft ii^ii 
frwicft Fe?j55Tvtt ^rf ^s rf i r ql r i 

^^riT^n ir^ii 

qiT55ir?r^ ^FnrsTJR^ 15 ^: l 

^ q^^^fTT feH [ ^-: i F^«i) llcil 

qi^TfrffHT qiWTT I 

^%^TJTt^f^:S'5T?TT ^nw^ira^ ll^ll 
f:55^T i:?^l5^T»n I 

qjfefsrm wJTJmrm \\\o\\ 

qjitTT qiferr ^ 1 

SKt^’TT null 

fU’Ts^qr 1 

^ i:»7F.R5^^T^Rt nun 

qrw^T^ ^?n?t ^ %3W 1 

q^Mt ^qw ^ ^fjJTFrRraifesft nun 
^ II 

^iPTRiT “gr ^smi l 

’ETtft ^p^TT^TT i^wRT g?n g«rr n»n 
f^TpfT ?JFcn ^TPrnrfinft 1 

?5dTrwT ^ «ftw ^rn^renfe^ IPJI 
^fcn f^rgr ^■’Tf 5>inF*iqjT 1 

5^71^ ’OTTT 3i^f%JTt n^n 

55 ^ ?[r^wF?n I 

^T?:iT:?-?n ?pn*n ?ra nyii 

5Ttr!^ gwi I 

9JTf^ ’gi^iTT IIMI 

5Ttcra»nf ^ g?^CT ?j<g*:(^r 1 

^nftqjT ^ «ft: g3i5rrf%?TT ii^^ii 
3>aRT^ g^flfT g«i^Rr^ I 

fqfk ^ ?irtvn n>sn 



[qRo 

^ 5!ftR: ?:^^w4y gf^: I 
tirt^ ^ ^prf'Ol ^?T:finTT IKII 
s^Rncm^nfcoit i 

s^Roft 5i??mg7T feirmf ii<Mi 

^r?TTf«nft ^ ^5=^?II¥n ^T^rffcTfei^ I 
f^i ^mf^: ii^oii 

53^?n f^s=f5g<irfm r^f^^^f^^yqjfsr^T i 

^tto gv?T % 111^11 

f^ I 

^j^oTT g- ^ijfirqfsrm i 
»iffl»TVTf ^3r^=?jfqqi vnrr \\\\\ 

g^w^q’JTwtm g5ruT?RP3jTfqjft i 

4tm IRII 

vrroft i 

^f^qn «R[w ^ w^Tfin ii^ii 

vrqisft vnfirm ^wiRi*rT i 

^ wm^qoiT iivii 

^frr flpqqcft »Ti?iT «Tt^5ft I 

^frf^fJTOi ^ vTq <^ T q^ ^p : q ft iiMi 
vTR^ro wpraf^siTr i 

^IFERTf 5i^T wfqsft ^q^uRl^F 11^.11 

^tK'hT vwft I 

flfijit ^7F^ «r»^ ^jR*i%5ft \m 

wfwn wBr[t vnqr i 

VTRI5KT5<nfvRi^ gr VlfsTift \M\ 

^ wraF wii 

^ \\%\\ 

q^RRFJr^fwmn ’^nrnjFn ^qrtsgft h^oh 
555y!Tt 5!^ 55rn I 

55TW st^qqRicn WWW 



qlto <i] 


5555mroi ^fgsn i 

^ 5!l:q;ilft IKII 

5?t55T <yj|c('i*n ^f^cTlfy^ I 
55i^an 558?5igf^ IRII 

; 3 r^n:« 3 TT vj|<i^^‘iF ll^il 

a^^qBrriRoft I 
VTOVT<ftcnfe^ lltfll 

3ft^iTOq^?:w 'g' a<fii 5r ^ t ^*-4 ' riair<urf IIMI 
aiTwt^ m jd ^?msfirui Kg» T ^ ^ ^ i i 
sTJnf^fsm^sflRrT ^ng^yi^TSffife^ irii 
^^5?vCnf^lHT I 

3|37iTT;T^q?ft ^F%T3ftqf sftwgrRnft I 
3Tf??;r?T ^smnrf il<:ii 

ijR^sfy ^^qifesCt I 
3i^wg»n irar ^n^KronTfirsTt ii’.ii 

3TJTJrRT ^fvrqirri r^ITT I 

sT^sqnf il^oii 

stfl^rt ^Wqq TqTT I 

S TT ^ ^wqT ^ RT Tm wt^R^nft^ II? Ill 


f^iTr^TT sqfrsr^ i 

Bi5qt Brq?in ?itci ^?r55T c^iRcn g^sr iR.ii 
rni^ ^ gr^f ^ rrqf^iflf i 
%^>qq^q»T W Braf^iT Brq^Rrqr iRii 
Brw fqq^ ^rm rira i 

Bnroqr aFi wFfferf^ ii^ii 







5r viRtuft i 

^iravRVRTOKT msft «wTifqifejf^ iiviii 
^ ^ I 

a^noft a^nrhrr ^ aRsmt a^nnfesft iiM» 
nifT ara^ n^inirflsjft i 

*Tt^ *^?ft gafsai^ »n?>inf^ 5^ li^ii 
anft fa^?inTT #CT ^inamcnijf^ d i i 
*ft^ar ^lairiftrsft ii'SM 

g^jfr^ aRgr i 

*Twft^ gwn 5Er jftai na t q g i R q ft n<i:ii 

arf^ »Tf«?i€t <pqeHH«t i i 
af^ »UST ?JOT 5 PT 5 ft lIMt 

^arr faanft Rfa^Pjuft i 
fear f^aam =ag4^ 

^5=sn*n ajgca^ ^ 'arfeoit g^vnfHt i 
^TtRT^vn ^^:vTO 5ni^»TOSR»n iiuii 


ff^ H 

arf^ =a^55TB*iwrr i 
^?sf*n*n ^sra^rggi Nlit 

^rg^israarfeat IRU 

=^55:5^ I 

i^TTf ^p cT wPh ; ii^ii 
^ * 5 ngwfT fefcistT xftcaKi^ 1 
Ircafspn ItPi^T f^^aar^PKoisT^ \m 
gi%4t I 

g T ^g^v TO gRi =Er g^ \Y\\\ 

gfcrt ^ gf^ I 

atf^ ak^fr cn i*rt an IRII 

5Cif*«4t #Em 5*af gfmr 1 

g^iar g?iTT wf^njfWt l^ii 


[q^o <c 





^f?r^ f^^imfw: « 

^ ikii 

f’rfBwr ^ f'Tvn i^rr^ ar^Bijft irh 

^HT 5 !T ^R^flr: { 
mm H^oU 

sroft ?f^?iBRsr ?:f^ w i 
^^ 5 !T ^^qpsmx ^| 55 T ^^ifesT^iTWfesff ll>AH 
f^«TO ^ ^Rgt^inf^STif I 

^iT^ $nnrfMt II ^^11 
Brei ^sffRrJHirnKoft i 
5i?[r gv^ jw^fgvii JT^sgry h^^h 


^fk II 


fg?^ jwr: tBfIr f^f Brg^^tr fg^g flww 

w^rm gr ^ gr vigig ^[ggr^giXH ii?ii 

gcgn^THTggRgtggfeH^g) g g T <: Tg g ^iv :^gg4<-^.i - »sgH; i 


fining Tggrgt ggfg «j;cg ggj srfr^: ipji 

g cRg ggg^ ^ g^ » it-^ gg:^?nn^TI^ i 

g TT3rft^ g g glg^g ggigcft’?^ ^^sj^ggr g ii^ii 
g g^ g gi^g gg g gR4*<dl lfg I 

g gggFi^ g ^?j%ig ^ ^ggg^g gg I ii'<iB 


g v^ggrfggig; g sgrsrvftfg^fg gtfgwfg: i 

g g ^grgi: g^cftfg ^ g H'aII 

g ^i^raRT g g ^nf^sftgr g gig^ N ^f^gr g i 
g g^g ^grtggg^ fg.f^ q ^ r g^^g fgsjpigi g il^il 
^qxg fggig f¥gg^ ^ qt>ggg; ’?gT qrd^ g^rsFrg^^gg: i 
qg ig^ q^sfg g^ gmsfggrq gTgi^g gggg ^graK^jgqc ii'sii 
^[^gfig^n^gpegr^ qra gggigqjm g%^qngg; i 
3Hi%gFT givn^ grf^rggi^ gf% qijggj: ikii 

ggrq rg ^^ ^ l gis fty^g i ^ g^ gss^^g i 

gg^gi^g r gi gg^g^g ^grgi; ^grgigfeg^ fg% hmi 



^?T5R f^«T qrdfir «Tf% ^f^or$t^^T!^t i 
fiRjt«Rt^ ^ Uloll 

I JTTcT I ?T^n?mr <rc?cra^P(fvTvn% i 

»n?n ?iviTqHt)i*T««rcT^ sftr?n55r!i%^«m: i»UH 

(0 ^ it ^ ^ ^ I 5nT^ ^nm siRqr 

II \o<i 

(H) ^ ^ ^ Ift sft»ft<T»nTni?:RrT!T ^snwT tl 55^ li 

(^) '8nfe%f^ ! q?rn»f^ ! s Ti g»T g f >^:fqT! sbtjt^tR:, ar^ 

snfor ^nfly ^ ^ tx 11 

srnr ’ia 1 sTr?i 5 a q 4 t<fq: 1 11 

(a) ^ art c^ ^ ^ ^ w: ^r® 1 ^rnt- 

5^ I ?:^r»f^: 1 \ sn^r R\ € 1 % 1 cr® \\ 

I dw I I fii^qra rK 

II g«T wf^ II 



^ »RRq 5 V. 








snr 1 3 pi ^nr vT?:3t?^^Jr I ! i 

^ ! TIW^pmiRfoT I r^ 3T?T «TTrH^ I I ll^ll 
torr ^ sTraBrcn Rf^ti »ft<V i 

TTvn *^<1*41 sr?rRr5&j[^i^ g- irii 

^ T^FFT^ 7 ?l% 5 rT I 

Rmraw II ^11 

^fTTWT^ 3nT?T5rr 3m^sEr5^ cTrt iiaii 
csmRsr^Ri^^njjnf gft RtiiRi^i ^ ^j^ sT ^ T vf t I 
7W VTiRfflf vnn^ JFTrTlfV TT^TWT^ IIMI 

Rr^5ft 5[TRF;^4r Rf55nr-^#t55t i 

ii^ii 

^^iigRr vrt »TtsT =Er i 

^trm vPTiTT ^rsTT =3ra;vm ii^sii 

MgTWRI JTT^r^ft ^#R>5lfg[W?TT I 
Rr^Fjft r^ R^t 5rl[WT5re^ ii-iil 
5im^*TFi:wr^ ?5JTc?n^ w^fPRft i 
#FTft 3Tit irif =gr llMl 

R ^n:^?F5=^iR5ft Rrm i 

s^rnft 4 T j|4^ iiloii 

R %^n^n:5TTJTT 3T^5ft wim i 

tisr^twiR^ iiuii 

Rji-ii^iH^ i ik F sunn^Rvr^ i 

^'-■i’»4iR^jd’4F^^ [ 7^^ vrnET^ %5?n ill’ll! 
?jRTS3ifmri^713T«rf^5?t^ sr7Tf:§IH’RRT I 

q^TRrft »Rg ^ ^ ^=n sre^n iiuw 





ax^vnfc fn^Tf f^i^rura? ^ i 
^ri^Pi^aTrai^ 55ig’3 ^ ^ grarir 55 I 3 J iilil 
TTSfifi: firs^^ llsri^^ 

! ^grf^^q f^ ac w qr f i ^ i ^ 1 1 

^ fq^^ f ^w^guTTn iT iyjm I q^wflr 1 rr? q'?=n>oi 1 irii 
gf ^ni fgriw 55^55^ >5I53*M gfwoT I 
I^Ri^ ^ 35 ii^li 

’TO?:? gs^r ?r^ i 
fir»^ f^fwr sm iiyii 

^OT»jqi^ f ^<f^TlTg!>^ T^WI^R 3fll IIMI 

^3Tg^nr^?if^f^f5rm 1 

'idw itf? ^igs ii^ii 

Jr? 55 g?f^ 5 ?ratf^’?fe i 

5T^<^g 3 r’grff ^, 'wfir qgrJT^f^ ;T?i*T55»rof^ ll\sil 

! trjwqif^ m ^ 3ici^ wcw 



^ «wf siTOSf gs 'iT^ iiMi 

^ ^ ^ ij»$n: I 



q^cfl=^3^sF.T I 


qfto ] 




^ ??iT^ ^ ^rrtx il^oii 

«ror?f| ?ft?T ^ f^rirg^^r l 

m «K?7 sn’JTf WVM 

a5^55 3Tf^ «T?T »TFl«lf^'V I 

5>r|sf% ^3ld^ f%g vninr ^ q^fflfnr ii?^-ii 

gnoi 3T?ior arrmiRiiTor^^FiaT i 

g?5^»T.fe? 3ra? g 55W erg ’g?:? qqp^ iil^ii 

l^^nPT^w<JT tr^^TOT g^ oiif^ ^ ^^oT I 
n.^ ^ 5?^^? cT^ iK«ll 

^ gfl wii: *nr;or • 

^ stwira ?FJ^ ^etjt 5T f ^ arra IKMI 
ti^ qorai irpn ^5fnfT worir tTf^or goor fii^nR i 

53»R? aTgf^nr arcvn^ ^isarfef^ ^ q fi:u i; ll»^H 
g^^q^^T^rWn iror i 

fq^g ^qtef? ^i vTw^ q g^qt fe?: ^ IK\SII 
f^T firermf^ qrqg^f^wroi i 

qf BthT '^^R : ^jrqqf^ servr^ qqq^ 3r^iq%f% llUll 
i^qqpn sftg'q^jqqfbr gfwTqrjf^rqqfbi I 

q^^qq'nl gor^d^ qqf^^T^SRtq^sqr^f^ II ^’.11 
qtnrfe^vrrd^oTqsifff ^Tqvnq^qTOf^ i 
q^wR % qr ^rwtf^ err^ f^q^nsifirf^ qq ^ iRoji 
%7 qiq qqfqfoi q^forg qr^ q <gq^R’=r>e4.r ^ i 
qjw qqird%^ qw 3Rcr ^qqsqrw g^ gr? iR?ii 
qq qtt: qqqfq ^q adqTi^ fq^rq ^rq^llf I 
qr^ qf5cq ^55 qr^ i[«EF^q f^q^qp: hhrii 
fqjrPn^ qq^qiRfmq^ff i 

qqriq gg?: i^q Br q^rq^fq fm%. g? ^ ! IR^II 
% vnroiqR f^7 q^T3fr ^ qqrig qg ^nfir i 
% 3r^ qq? gi: qnq gqtfqfoT qTOC qRqror IR«II 
q?^|t irfq fqi[ gqBi qfq? ^qqig ^wBr i 
^q? q ^rq ftq^ ' qnrf ^ fgBl qi?: IRMI 

t 5?^ qq^ 






I 


[ qfto 


^^ q- o gr ^ gg5 ^ f 3Tg ?=r^ sr gfq ii: i 

fef%5T f^ ^ VTSr? 3I?*nS IR^iH 

^ >R f»Tf<:^T ’TS? sftfN I 

?#?%i 3i55?5i:»j?: ^Rwui iR'sil 

qf gff 5f i fq^g4:s [ wrarf^ tTift ^f«T i 

qf^iT? qr^ #^5r wtrftfi?: i 

^ITlf^33n[ ^ ^55 ^#iar IR^II 

4r^unT?innfg^fenrticiRR: f ^ 5tf f ^^'SpjwR i 

«r^ r^irjfli SI% JI?TW55^% I Roll 

snnr 3‘a;wT![...fi[tr5T0T i 

ST^ ^Ri ^TflT^ wfoTJjR Jnf^rfiq ST^tT ir^ii 

sfTH iTsfoT 35 IR^II 

35 frwf^ 5 ^ l 

3tni5 f^ricr? qra? sr^ ?:r ir^ii 
^?rnrf^ flfir 33 ^ tot^ f?R 31 
3gf sT^nrf JR Pi+%ffer %n8rf ?^te5 fqrsn^f^ |R«|| 
^q«hm4ilT5”lT55T®I RR siTwra’qwM I 

^ «nroT snt qr^fw I 3 towt irmi 
g? 501 5^ H ^nrflr gfoT^T <f 5 f^ 33^ wt 1 

«in»T 3 qr^R cTT^ ?isiJToi4fgq<ifT IR^II 

q^iTFlf ^5<7f d? f?Tf?TnifeiT#?5 I 

TTW VMf BlPPiq^^n: IR^II 













»7T5 HI ^Toft SISIsn^f^Hf^eTT IRII 
^*^HRftsn9n%»T hF^^^si ^fi.’Jii I 

HT?:?ft^5’T: ii^ii 

H55f\[ ^ IWIl 

3^!% 'rtcTRIH^I 

?:^^?rrar^ m 5wr iiMi 

f^qcsn Hc^jh ^^cirlrsHt: i 

ii^ii 

^?Tsi «Tsjg livsii 


^ 5rPHlB[*f^ ff HH: I a* STI^nf^ ^ iw: I 

as ^ g sm: I as ^ |f qsaRrw hh: i as 

sRf tfwcui^^y g: iw: I ?Rr ?iai55ta>?:wr i 



?HR a[reiHfiH3<r^«icn^ I 









[qf^o U 


^ snji’ 1 8n5^t?5% I anicTcjfMfur 1 snj^ ?srm «ng?T ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^rlft 5| s# STT 3[T ^ sff 5 5 sn^ ?[raii I ??n5w^: i f^wr i 

« ^ snr: i ^ft^^snqw^r: \ 

«i5%sis^55T«THr ^n^«i5n i 

3II%?i5T??rJj%f^T 5n IlMI 

sTf^r^s^ ^ ii^on 

*i§r^W5ncr:?r®^ w^%^frf5RWTi^5%c^ l 

% ?r: sr^f^rfvrtSra^i^ HU« 

T ^:, ^ Z Zi, Z Zi, ^ q:, Z q:, t Ki, ^ 55:, g q:, ^ 5 i:, q q:, 
^ i f:, s W', ^ ^ ^‘f ^ W; Z 3:, Z vi:, ii q;:, Z q:, ZZi, 

Z Z-, i T; ^ ^ ^‘5 3 5r:, Z ?:, Z «r:, ¥i: # ^:, Z st:, Z nr:, 

Z 3:, Z q:, qm^ I 

qiir fqqfqqi %qq i 

srRr^qqj^nr ^vnq%r^ <tt wViW 

^ 3iq% 1 ! ?itir ! RrqrqR I qiqt:“qR 1 5q55^rfqfq 1 5qT^ 

qRrHiqq’q’^J H 

qrqr qq^qr qgqy q r ^qiRIq ; i 
fqqqrf^qtS^^q q^ «ftqT55Rfti^ HUH 
«» 5rc5q^ qq: i 

^qq qwi^Rq^q r^ q?5d q q fa q qq[ ^ i 
qpqiRqt q ^ qi^ftvi y^5q5^5qy^ ll^yil 
a« ^ Ift q^ q^ qpqiRsft ^qilT I »5[55q?q: I 
^ 3r^<sniv»*Ki55qqf3<:*iq«iC<?»^: I 
^g k t^q ^^Th - 55 ^qi^ qqftsqftqq: nww 
qf^^S*!^ qfqfqfyrqqq^qiq^I^^feqq: « 

q^:^5qqif g^ ii^^»h 

qi^ lJ55q?qqRfa[qq^ vqj^ 

qr q^ qg i q ^ qquqt^H. IR^H 
<-< i t ' u*ntH *k‘z H?<*>*nq%^qyq5.< : i 
qmqr^sfq ^ 1 ?qr «Jiqf^ g t q t ^% \\\%n 



’Tito U] 




M 


RrfjTsi^f^ sqfsn fq^TRr 

Jrsii I 

?rg[ri, It 

^ I IRoll 

^ grfjITrq ?T«n I 

! rqrsrai^^ ^TP?^ igroipi; ip.^h 


3TqqiTl> 5m:?n5» irf^r^crp# f^^"s^rt. i 

5*1: ^ciT^ w;5{4rm4[ ^n[r 5 e^: iR^n 

TTP^rgsin^ ^p=h?^ iR^ll 

sipvR q7m*:ra ^ R5 %*t ^rgrig i 

TVf^ *% 5t iiRyii 

q ^ 5W: I 

5«q^^ ^RTT I 

55?nn^ ^et^ct: ii^iMi 




5R?^; I 


^ I^4li3RTITf«Rg 


cTT*^ PRRF^Rqtuqig IR^II 

5E555f S! ^ W4:'4^4 5W: I 

^ ^rrar^Eq^: ^j?: iR'SII 
^ 55i^if^ *?)[ fgiJT *rpp^!^ I 
cTCT \\'«\\ 

^ ^ ^ it ?rg. ^ 

«rT& fkq^55Wit3PI^ w: IR’Mt 
^TTR «+5SWlfdP5?I 55 ft I 

«w*i:5<5^5td ii^oii 

^in%Ti5i 3i555jiif?^ F^i^ i 

Jl^'ft^f fd^IR^ri; ll^^ll 
!TR ^ ^f fsrf^ ^ I 


^nfr^fqppjfjj^ I 









SrrJt I i£t^ TWT f^%^ \\%^\\ 
^ rT«fT ?TPcrslI^5?i‘«K«lf^«raTt I 
as # vin^ %f^row55n^ \\\\\\ 

'^RcsIj m feten i 

«i: ^ ^ ^ix wi^ ii^yii 


wF^ fTFT^^ tgctr^Ttt^ ^ ^r55FrttFr 


II 


5r^ BrF5[q% ?:«TFnftfR^ iiV^ii 

»iT?cr3»JT i 

anir F^?if^3^:*ni^ ii^^ii 

5t ?T^^: JJT: I 

<T^sf^5raT3*r»5^ ll^^ll 


as 31? ff sfJ? ! If ir ^r?# 

^ ^ If^rTFIT w^ W g?Rl»FR ff ^ II 

jrflB5%c^ ?n5R«r i 

arWT^: ^JrlR^ 

F%sf«55f^T *F^ ll^<ill 

ST^lfe%^ ’RrR^5»f?I^RH I 
^ gT*nf5[R 

set sff 5w il^Mi 

STTR: ^Tf55R?r^ 5«mT^arR55^9R ^RT I 
firar 5Rr^f#!n cr^nq^sIfST 5^51 ii«oii 

as ?:3:jR I 

ei ^jnRiqifvRTTS^^ «^ar flr^m ii^^ii 

Bfr r% g^s^R itug 1 

gT ^ ^ g t^f 5R5Tw5^^^ ac r^ q IWRU 



4rf5S^% I 

ITT ^TTf^TT srf^9R^rf^ ?r; ii^tfii 
fqPT55T^ ^?TiMT I 

^ftoT IT^ ^ ll«MI 

fqf^q^fNnrr^TjrT*!: i 
STT^T^TIRI^ feW%^«r5Rf: 11«^|| 
q:^ :q g%c>; ^ J^t^firsTTi; i 

»l^ ^ ^i iT gi^ gT^'^ ^«t?5T 5rH(^ iiy'sii 

^fq'it ^if^ci sri^5r»mgT»i: i 
tI§ni^5tWT«!T«T%5I 3^: liy<ill 

a« 3T% I aa F€IU% I ^ 3TfiT^ I ^ 3iwf^ ^^TTIT I 
3T«TT?fTl^?T^ irronrar: IMST< 3 #dwT??n: I 
firf3’i3%3 «Tt^*- iiyMi 

9a:??553^ 1 ^?T ! 9a«5;| ^ 1 i sXtt^s^ I 

^rrfrvTsft I i 

Bn^T »TT?T^ %feT I 

TT^^^nf^cf ^Trf^ ^I^VTiFt ^m5fT':% llVoll 

II ^11 

=!I?ir FTfe%^ ^?T^IW^ Fn(j%3 I 

??i5v?iT3 ’!T%TFii?THT ^'7Tir^*TFr ^JTR^iffific ^t^ im^ii 

#rf^ iRil 

?'>n% f^>5?rt5T i 

STT^ 3?T ^T«TiTW%^>'T »iVf 3 ll''>RII 

frf^ I ^ 

Bpsiny: ^?Bir Tug^^for Bi%ot 5?r55t^^ i 

5 :^ ST’i^ ?3 %t5r:% 5T ?Tfi '![r^t^5r*T^’iT ir*.^ll 

I y 

^rf^T, Ti^n:4t3r 5 1 

^f^Bi'A^=t?T?i ^♦T'siir^ 3 ^ BrJi?Bi^ Bt^vtiFt imyil 

w; ^ 



?P5t Br ^c rT; g % 

mf3rn%^vR%5jqitr: 

ii'VaII h % 

aRsrq^jRT^ 5rT3^ i 

v-cthrt q^RS^TJTOR^^izJr m « 

JirT^T55?i*T^irjj5T f^f?^ ?^TrT% ll'^^ll 

f: <i 

ar?nT5i^ f^rr^T^TT^^: 1 

?rfira3|?^ ^?Tr wj^ ii'A^iii 


JTrlr^ fqi^l: 1 

^ ^qT|^fd5fcwq% ^jtfRT ^qfcnjql^qqnfi: iih*mi 

^ qqz I Ko 

^?!iR%s«i fefw ?R?Tr5nKT%fi:f^ R i gwv^ ^ ^ > 

^ ^v|?r vsra^if g^g»q i^5qq ^ P ?rd q q [ ii^oii 

^ U ^ir«T j [ i^rqr4i>a : r< : h 

«nT5^ ^ ^ I 

ll^lli 


?r^sn?i ^3t Rr^qqr rTRy^T^ 1 
«Etqif^^?rwR iprf?j. q)RT 5 «q: ll^Rii 

a» » 55 l ?fr 3 ^ ?eqTfT I 

^rfe^jq HT*TTO^3nr«% qt^Tf^ q^S^RTr^fiT: I 
^ 5 w ?T«n 5 n*f’«> qtqrfqrqr q^ ^ ’ktH ii^^ii 

im f^r^^rqhrg’^: f^sji^q^ q^%ni|%: 1 

^wqf^ ll^«ll 

^vinq?:^ 1 

^qwc^q>fqq|: qrenj^rqnrd^^l^j 1 
sTBRilr: ipq q^qq: 1 ^ qwfqgqqwirq ttv-^ll 
a*«F«®^ f 1 ?=^ 8 »f wf ^ ql?)f 5^ 

jff sff qk; I 515^ IH nq: I i^i \\ 









^ffWT<iTr» g% i 

^«^Ty[?T5ra5?Tf^ jTRwr li^^ii 

i44^M^it»»7ot ?55nfi 5ni^?T%ss?i«i jnrSr ii^^^sii 
S'jl: I 

^nf^qWwft: SHTrsm: II^CII 

I 

^ q^ ^?fu T ^ WWW 

5 a i^ W44 livsoii 

il'siii 

3''%!f^i^vTgTnn^ I 
^g^Kq^^sTTUT llvSRll 

^d JT33rTSITR: ll'S^II 

fd iftg l ^T lfI 

tj«ioTqRidf»rj5q ^5?n: i 
^3tTW^5jft!a7T^T3?I§:^^ »T*5ft ST^STTr^^ ^F?T^«WT: 

Rr?n ^iT^ ir?^ jt 3Rm i 

rT^?irafqT?n ?p?%^!^T5Tni5ig i^i f?if^5n st^^t mVi\ 

w%^?T F25§2[^ ^?PT • 

rn^ 5E^^n^%Tfe ^RcTTH ll\S<ill 

STSCrn: ^rTPTR: STRT: sftWRc^; fsrfkrn^^fTKt^: cT^- 

^5F?r?: ^-^IRTJT^ 5^: ?Tts^T»Tn:^fir?4t gF^: ^ 

a* f iJjRIRflr ^ I 


\\s\n 


arranRii; 











«* ^ 51^ srRscim 3T^: I 

3n?*igf^iTS5r: II 

^ ^ ?iT ^ wf s^«r I #f %?:% sw: I 

I Bmilf w: I If ^R^^STPI HJT: I g: ST^nW ffW: I 

cI^^^cTW^nr I 

^ 3T^ I 1 sT^tPrf^ I aiicT^nffffr ! 3T^ «rT^ str^t 

V V w^if 5% [5^] 5[r sff 5eT^ sH^ I 
«T«i i T u ^ ^^ qnwT ^tfttr^— 

^ a «Jl»Tqtaw sm: <ft3?«inqsTO?^; H 

3« if airo% ! ! ^ir! 1 ^^nsi i 

SlfdaiH*-i|J 

?r^t IIW355^ I a« I I 

Ww^^l^sfisT^nt ■M«^a<4l f^vft=q[^ \\ swmqc > ^ 
snq ^5^000 I ^ I !5*?555-»T'g-l^-5'TOftcT3sfe^T ^SKSr- 

snron u®®® ctw; fq^»T5yRRjffl5Erf^i^: i j|j5w%nr ^jcsnq’^ ^OOOOO I 
cRT: I 






'4-«0ei-+ 


f^fig'5^5Rrei5ir Rr^a?r^7wr??i: i 

! f^scr ^ c g r fV^ ^ wu'o^^ 

cnw% g'^rsg^JT^ q^nirr mil 


=5g-3r^?s[^^fgrBr5r^^^5?n^55! «inrf^ i 

wif^ I M i fi»f^<itmy T f <q^u i M<;yq>iWTRqf)[ 
^rg5Ji?[;ra?Kt^ ^q^nifiwot IRII 
^ I rqf^^?ra?3rq;i??Tqn:^?ijRir^T^^ 
'HHH"^d<I>d fqqf^ m I 

q^'^i^[5C?fNr ^ 5*T^ ^Mrf^^Tsa^^fT; ii^ii 



^ 1 cqi ^ fk^ ^ q?prf?r ^?r*. qnff?rf>i'snw 
5n% ! ti^q^’W q«*Tfir h«h 

•nvftqrofTjn^^t^irfTi^ *t5r^- 

q^^jfqqiqfij r ! sri^5Rf! cqf wFx^rwrf^jftJT, i 
«gT «ITO ! wicft srqq^ sn^nr ^ «i5!n 

s. T g T ^ ?tf«n3?«5iT srcs IIMI 





[qito U 


♦ ^ ♦ 


gr»7f:^ I 


^ *5nfi?^ w fi igrr 

q i dP^RdgT t ’dcRd ^^^PTSrfjf ll\Sll 

d^f^FdRj’c^d^tfRig^ *m^ 

d^Tf*ic?{4 «r i 

^^ r s^g rf ^ Rf^d: ?r trcrolr ^dm^^ ikii 
dT»^ ^m: 4 t 5 T i rfgdff^ 3?itRr:^i 


■N 

^4^^Idd!4 d^d g dt^^ddn il^ii 
^ «ftdg ^ d^^fir’d 5d: «Flft d# d^fei i R - 
s^d^d T qfi ^ d^sfd d d^?d ddts^: I 

ddTd fdddRR?rRRd?r^ dt vdra R r irjs^id 

^f<dRfddTC<:»KdRd: ^dlS[ %Sd?^ d lTOdd; ll^o|| 
:?5?dT dPd d^dTS^^ddEdg^dld dTvft?r^fd 

*%dRd»dt^-#5n^ d i d^ddi SITd ^dfddT^ld: I 
d^m^ dl^'twddd^dw g^dd >! * dtddTp^ 

dF^dl rdpgdidd ^dgddgddi idfd%?(^rn^^ liUii 

ddRr fd*<dtdd^^gvhidg?^d*{, I 
ddfd ddfd ! dT^ I ddTdTdrfd^r^- 

^dSIdddTOddfd dTdf fd^dd: \\\RW 





U ] 


a* snr: t i 




«J!^ ^jrnarnft ijfwgfk ^ i i a* ^- 

% ! ^ara^ ! ar 5grf 5 ^ aTgP^; 1 


as cj^ ^ a*?: 1 

as wfrnnRr^ ^ «it»rtei w: 1 
as ^ ^P 2 nfa[sft I f^T^ar^ 1 
as ^ ^ aparf^jft %a3[^pi 1 

as ’anarf^ aia^rni j 1 

as cT? a[r*arf?[fa ! ar^Pi 'Kt i \ 

as 9n^ I I 3T^ ^rm >?nar^r sw iff sff sn^ 


?^i5T I 

s[^rRTdw^T3% ^ ar^ftsa^a: ii^ii 

sri^fa^grjffiJnarH^igfeRT' 
P!T arc IRII 


^ 5j^ «fkrK^a^ I 


»wrreR^ vi»RrftsjF4: a^on- 

aKT ^ij^ ’g^nf^aT 5TW^ I c!^ snfirq^ ^fSnsi^r as 

asR f3%?^, sfr^r^Rifw %<s<(ifw 1 ar- 

vRaaa^^ari: air ^?aT aa ^foT*iJFiT 

5KiN atg^ fe%?i:, arvii^aaaTaa;^ a2jfa^?[^ a?T ^rai cnarfSr^- 

ar anwjR taraaa ^an^asjta^raa^ ^ara awTr^ aaa^n: asjra- 
^ifd^aa i; I 3?aataR?ffi^[%^a^ ai^# air ^ar aa arfor^ai ^ ^ 

iaffa#3 a-?:-55-a-?Er-a-R-5 gfa^ aaf 1 a a f< ^ Jrawa>>. - 

^gq^«g a^ ^?aT ararffiraaaf alft ata a^ax 'jaf^raa^S a ^ a ^ ^ ^ 
a«aT^»aT^fa'»i^<^’rf^^ 1 f^jar^ a« wtaat f^- 

?aT 'iafla^’^??^ aaa^a!^ ^ a aq; 1 ^ 

gi^vai^a a?caa;^«naa fa^ 1 









9: Ift Irif ^ ^ ^ snr: i 

^mkn, ^snqt ^ ^ipn: 3 tto: i !1»!1“ 

5553^ 1^00 ftw; ^:, srif^PT #> m 



^ ?TcT: fefe:: II 
?r5^ ?TOi- 


fW »ni^ f.7^ q^rT: cHT <1^% a» #f ^^d l ^ 

5W: 5ft ff 5iw: R, ^ ^ ^IRc^ w: \ 

# S" ll ^Wl^5n% w: «, 

d§[fl??e^, ^ ^ q: I, aft q: a* 5 ;?^ q: 

aft 5f?lr qt a, ^ q: aft q: %, aS siwr q: », aiS ^awT q: 

<r, ffd I dg[f55 qt5?r53[55T^, dar-aft aft srqq^ qq: % 

9:^qTfq aft ^ ^f^q qq: 

^ aKiN aft ^ aqqilr qq: aft ^ qqw qq: aft kk^ qq: «, aft 

^ qwiq qq; 'a, aft I^f qiq% qq; 3 - ^ ^^Tiqqq; vs, aft ^ f ^ it dR 
qq; <i ?fq fl5%r^ I q^ qrqqr fqrfq^qq fqqvq !J«^- 

q^ apt^tg q^ ^#¥T%q ^rqr q ^ 'q ^S t g ^ q?^ 1 


ffq qsqfqf^; I 

qsqqii^ q?^ qqqqhij^f I 

qsqjqiqJI- 3" q ^ Ift q^ q^ qT»qifqfq I qqq^T ! ^IT^q^ ! ^ 
qq; I qq?qfq^ tjt^qi ^3Psr; ^ aTRftjaqsnf^ ^ 5^000 qqt ^![rro- 
dqt ^SFi q yqq'sqiri: \^ooo ysqfq ^^trqr sfeqq 

I qfqqiq ^qtr^q qq qq q?^ a |fq q ? qqqfqi feqq^ qsar^qtqqqi- 
fq qq^ 1 qq; 1 i 


3IVI jq; ^ftarqq fi^RIqqrqji^ qfrftqlrarKt feqq^-q ^- 

■^qqq pT qq-, I ^ qlft ^f^nrqqqiq qq; ^ qlst qfeqq- 
qqrq qq: \, ^ qrT^qqiq qq; a, ^ ^7 ^ -^q qq i q 

qq; qqqq^^ I 

^ dq q» qg T ^ g^qiq qq; \, 'fc qq;, ^ ^qtfi % 

^ q iq q^^ i q qiqqrrq qq; a, q %q- 







\ 3 ^ 


?RPT ^T^ q=3r^ ^,«T ^ STIFOTT^f^oni^ I 

silfwiw:, ’iT^njjHT, smirijn, jm^^jtjtT, cTct; snim* ^qrwi: i 

^5ct«t53[T-#«T?ft^t^-ni^rR55T-wiT52fT ^k[^ 

Tt?i., ^ siTO: I ?i«iRj^Fn «pc3n^ I 5»sq3n^ 

I ^[Sr ^- 

^ a?T: I 

q; qlft ^t q^ q^ qT»qif^ I gt qw: I »J<5W5q: II 
qp^q qqq ^ f|[qtq I 

?i^q ^q^T^ g f«^«rc^4d gq: ii 

qp^ Sfq^3[%fera^ 3qtfq:^55T q ^fe- 



I 


^jgq q%^^qq q?q g ^Kiiqq q ^ il 
^PJrqr qyq iqgqR^qqw^qgvqrq qpftfd?q 

%q; ^qj^qi^ ^ srpq fqqfqqiqqTg I 


qp^ qp^qqqq^ ^qg^gqqf 
q;^ m-^ <H^qqi4i qqtsq#g »r^ Prai^^ifq siqsS 
qy^sq ?p55^ WT^sq ^fq 

q^ 5:tq:5jq55T^piT^ qqr «b qj:, ^ ^:, t qj, q q:, q q-*, q q:, t 
Ki, 55 55 :, q q:, ’ij ??:, q q:, 5T: f^T I 

fqqrqg q’cqr: sJtqqr ^tq^q^ qiqr: i 
qi^qr ^^ qqsi'jq: se^ f? qrqi: II 
ngpifif qrlisqd q^i^ qp:T^ qng^ qfwqqq q5i55«pf^: 
qTrP;: I qq ^sn^fw qqT-q^1r an^ir fi^r q^r 

3?^^ 5R^ qtf^lr q^T si^ldrqflfr q:^l 

q^sfq f|[^Tfq^^V?5!lifq-q>^f q^t q^t ‘q*[^T 
3i^lrf srflilr^^ q^fq^^f'or^f qg^f vrelrf 

qf^ q^ q"^ qilff q^ 55slt1f qfinf qrslrf 
q^ 5r?lr1 

qppq^ g qfqqq^ Kifq^r^^pd^g ^qspif^qqfqpw qtqn^%^ qrar- 
q^ feqq^ I qqr— 



\3» 




«R3r^f: l^lf: ^2[^f: Sirlf: 3Tjflf: ff^lf: 5T3[srr: Zs^i 

3^It 5 rT^%r: qSC^: 

^hv. #T5-It: *Tg[lT 5Cjr^T: V(. 

srr?ifd^R;T?c(?:5EJi: i 


HcrsTgjTfe^ffr arr^ f^f ^^rif si^nf if ar^ ^ i 

arrarf f^nt 3 ?tt| ^iosrf a^(f R arrenf 

sjcsif 5S55Tf ^^Tif aiferf aTcnrf ^ 

armf f ^ 3R35 t|- ^55Tf a 

arrant 3^3Jif 55 ^ aft-gif' 

3TI^ foStf 3^{f ^5Slf ^if aftqif ^^llf ^ 
anoSTf 3^55Tf ^.gif ^?Enf aft^ ^flf « 

an^ f^f tjigif jR^if o57TTf ocerf aftfif sioSif c 

i^^sifn I ^ ^ snrs 1 

*r \ 1 i 

^ ^ 5TO: I S: ^ ftti: w: I ^ ^ w. 1 ^ ^ afraigri^ w: I 
^ ^ 1 w: I S; ^ w: I 

^ fN:pc%fw gjR:^ ^ ^ 1 

^*T% ! ^*I553R5m ^ ^ I 


4H[H*<?art I 

ft?r<wiTt 5?iK5^ 1% I 

^ 5 :% 5T^ II 

^ ^rat I II 

’ife q| an aft^wtn an aRw^sreR^an 

o K3»ft ^ ^ fapi^ ^^3n«i^% 

53 ^ 5pnn^ ^ ?;nn m ^rgn^g^ 1 cFiser ‘a* fencnn 

fdngiF^Tiw an gr ^ ^ ai^n n?^ ma: ^ flja:: n^amg^raift nrag^ 

naarenn ^?gf f >a:^ j a a i^g<nf ancn i nn f n f ^am in ^rt^i 






U] 




‘as t tpt ^srr^’ 3?^ ^ 

I cT^:-“aS « ni% qr^ STR a” ST^^T JTJ^OT SI^R I 

sFi^ «Tracnsr ^■qr^R^ F^nqin ^ i cf?T: % ^ as 

l?^5 ^ infe^EFTFC, ^ ^:s[%$r q:fsf^?3HT%Tdg5F.^'n ^ v 55 ^, 

c as <i ti i\ f\7 ^ 'nn^r^ n;fiT^^ 

<'<i??TT57T ^rgit^T ^ fe^^nrr^ f^qrrj; 1 jp^rfif^wR- 

ci^dl I SJ^rlWr^-tM 'CTfpr cfrTJjW-ifl^ jJ<‘^4<jfN" 

■Mf^ifw ly^qrfor i^RTg^Ph ^or^mon gftw: 

RTJTji ?i5=ar»j^ ^ siar%TifT^5 q g i R r ^ft F^ 

IsarrR: sr»w 3 ^^ wiw I »j;3rR?^qt;-as zft fiRra^fsr: ^si^nrN f ^fqq rgt 

JTT^, rRITR tt*T: ^:, ^RSTT^ ^ \, JRjn^ 55^ 

^tuRf^ lo 3rfRBF;?n^T ?R5C3nq ?tri^ i 

3jnRr^ f’^RFR m I ^^RVTtsr^ sna^oRORir r i ^^sfq 

3Tf^ \%, f?Rrn^ 3?^ ^:^|| 

3T as 5f5!INJTI ! 3TT as I 

? 3S ^TfT 3T5Rr?^R: I t as ^cITST I 

^ as ^VR^mt^RR^: I 3 ^ aS f^dRRJR: 

3R as ^?|RT I 2iC as Wt^qRR^R: I 

^ as i ^ I 

a: as ffjfRRR w; I ^ as 3RR?^craRRR wt i 
^ qWR RRT I ^ as RRT I 

^ as 5RT1TR RRt I ^ as ^grr^x i 
^ 3 t: as «R^?r ;rt?t i ir ax: ss f^n^q i 
^ as ;rx^ I ^ as i 

as 3ndf%^ arx^x^s axx^rs^ R^tP*f tfiwlPii rx^r ^trr rrpi rt 5 T i 

a«i«i»i»iH, I 

a: as i as 3x»stT^xqm \ 

X. as f^ 4 x T^qq[ ^ I ^ as^xtaRjfHR^^l i 



?: ga l 5«f ^qof^ i 

anq %>5R?:?:^— 

sa «wt , a« ^5T, I I 

f^5t-’^3^3r-fk^3r-fq|f55%5r-5CTR^-ci^?T i 

sfs^ ?rcr^ ^*Tflrs^ i 

%MnJn:is:F^: ^ 3rRr%i?j ^frTirf ! I wi i ^ snfjH: 

^^nftqx I STf 5?7f5fl 1 ^fT ^nWI^ 

5:r?5T5r?riffl ^gfcr: i 

?^rfT 9T>iT ^"^oT srrqf^ vr®^^ ?TR?5i^F535r 3n3?i^^T??n ;n»ra#^nr- 

5%Ji i icTf^: ?n»f>5 

3T«I 

;TJT:-»r%j» jt?^ sTirWc^^iw 

^grifT I |»srR?:;Tff<i^BraTi: v?iT^w«TFii <isn^9S 

iT?5f 5m: y ^Titsifg^rlR i 

aa i 

^ Ift ^Irlf ^ 51^ 5i(»^rf^F;r! 5iTrr^ ! gvsr mr; i 

^m:^^ wmva I 


arar ^5fqf^2R^^5qttK»n^ ipaiqc?, ^ ^fkrfif^JrRr mi armn- 
5mcr^ I g^ioi m-sm \ ^ri mscRg 

gniti 3itm: ^ ?t^^- 

srrsAKW ^1 ^^rflcgf^cT si'eTSjiimi^mrqi; i 
rr^3rr^^>Tfi^<icf^rrRTi 

i^i ^53^ mi g ^m:^H i 

ftm— 


as aft*ig Irf ^ g^f: m[^ 

mRwi^ ^ cT^sfq ^ sfwts^: i 









ff^ ^ I 

?T«nRr 3^5f:w^?rcr: irraFciTiftiT cnr g^ir sriTFTq; i «T%Rf 

R[ »T;^cftf^ I 

as ^ anfearr^j^ jw: arl I ! arn^nRd^ ^ ^ 

tut 3?TW5n^?n H aPc 1% 53 ?^ sT^j^Mdsi-cni; ^t^^tt^- 

ffari arf^sn^ to: ^ifi I 
55^3ir7T^ fef ^-WTT% I 


TOTT^ STTO ^ ^ f|[7ft^ I 

^ ^fi 11 

^PTT^ sftii g'7555m II 

as #f anrog anrog 1 ariuRj^^ 1 
as ^ ?EaRqT^ TO3 555n?r Prairdu 1 
as 31^ 1 3T^=^TT% ! ar^gfe ! argd as ^ ^snsr 

^r^^rt^TTJtTI I i^fd ^TP!^n»«’T: 1 

as TOt TO^rart arR:?^ TTroftr ^'jftT TOmnfttr ttjt 
f^^ir: I 

3n«T*. I 'K^sfd i 

as TOt itd»T TO9rt«T f^3r¥ ft Tiroit ^ ^vft tt5t- 

^Tft 

55?j gt %d TTTT SR;, cHT SR: i 

F^q as a:R^ 1 srrf g^ ti 's^TRg. 1 «3r firf^: 

TOt arftfTOir, 5f»Tt f^^cpir, anqf<?iriir, sthIt Tg3frr?rnir, snrt 55l:«T ^aaar- 

^njDT I TOt TTTOf‘«T ^aT^:TOIT ?TSig3TmJ|R RmTITTOOTSmaftT 







[q^o 


! ^-auutduur ^arc sTtsn: ^ iro tiRra 5^#!^ gt 

Rrd smiRrO i^iRriRr^t l ^rt?i’^?&JTirR^R?rTfoT 1 

3I^;i W^OT ?Jv5^te5F^ ^ \ooC arqtrTO^ 

3Tq5iT 3ratTP:5R 3rf«m?5q f^Tt JT^nr^rTg^s 1 sn^iR^sRros^ 
*i^prfRn I 3«n ^ g q^rpr lf^ ^tstrtRk ^H c^ pt 

I 

as sniv a roi Kivfgut Rrc g r q rq n i R rq i»i qr ig>:f^ argirf^'q sn^qrripEig^- 
^I ’ i^v n Rfi r 1 ^qqRr I aRcR srct?: | i 

3i%5i gi^cPRi# I 55^nn^ ^ as ^gr gfgT.igRut ?tr- 

^ apuffiriif^nir ^irw^ JiRt sfRt aifaiaTJEH iRy RfRs 

qmwi’ qjPTT 5r 4^4;mRtqn:^ ' tr?^ m Rsi^ s^Rr 

«raRr i ^qraRiwqr: 11 

as arlfg^qiaRRiRiRi 1 tnqprm^r^R: I ! 

I WRTT ^VR%! 3»g?f5aw|%! 

^ ^ it ^ 'q^ ^ qqiiaT I 

T4ri^xi^^g R: q ;l g^^sR^ m aTRTJi5=aq ifinr ^snqR: l ^- 

«RR g% ^ ^^|'s jp?n ^ai<n 1 

^c^Riri vT^f^q^RfST g q R ? H T I 
Rrft%?i WRpncr: H 

^ if ^TC^qR^ sm: I 3nq; i 

as ?f|?t qtRrf^ 1 ^ sw: I 3Rq ^ Is qR l fg : I vq^ 

qr ^*i«tol v^Ro^Rf 







?TO?cn 

?irav?n i 

»4 r »^^d t ^cTT 

'Wl^^cf: %'! a* q^r: «IFn: 5T*^t Hill 

aa fl «ftJi«rwT Jrf^r5»Tfs*n fs «n 

It ^ TT^rf^ 5 r 4 i r ar ^ f ^ 3T !3%5n?nf^ i 
Ift ^ ?png3T3i 5n^ 

fgrar^T gniff irii 

as ?R^ ! ^T3J^5if3cr3g; aR^ssat 5F^>35ft 

4t4j^ T g T ? crqgr 5 :- (w^3fd q g [r 1 

^^TTO^mf^oft ^rarnigi^ 

?T?qT; q^ ^ ii^il 

srai^ Jjoil 

q>iT%3q^qqani^r^vrrn gi^if^sCRorlf 1 
^ grnfjr SRIOTT W^TTJORmx fqTqq^T^ir3 

$r% f^gon Ifsft 53Tg iiyii 

as ^ ^315^1 Bn^rrfqg^ ^Rlrfl 

^ %f to I 


[qi^o U 


<Jo 




fgm !k«<f«4wT f^^nf wf^; 

?n fn^ BR^^?ra'*r 553 ^ g 55)5513 T^im iiMi 

^ gT 4>g<a q ^ Tfe^ 1 5jir I 35H55I5l5^i^ 

t ! qw ?5?qT gJt 1 
^ m.4)3ig*viq^ ! Ir ? ^ 5 ^ 1^51 

^ wRi^ 5n 11^:1 


5^1: 5.i4^sfenFr f^vRf) 5irqi^4i ^nqt 
^qnsfT ^n^Rgse q^ i 

srqqrm |R%qcn fq^tft ^ I ii'sw 


fl: qM4^ qi q^qr 

qyq qf5f fe?frTO ^ q^nqq^ I 

5m4) 5Tr4) feq^qf^rtgqsn m vrom 

^ ^^!n«qf KR^ qjT 5j5[f qR^ qR% m n<iU 
^q q qr g q^^tcTc^ v-qi^si qs^niqi : ^ 1 
«nr^ ^ gR5tT5q qq^r^Tiqw q^: ll^ll 








^ ! ^T#^s:5T*Tcrai^f|[^ ! I 

! (tkih ii»ii 

5:#^ ^rhm?!Tt^*?t vnrF^ ! sKJWw^rciTcTsr 1 

JTwsuBRg^dgfflBrm «:?sr’5rf5-^?:»'cr?:TBT€i \R\\ 

^s^55rf« cT^r ^Rr ! m^Ji 1 

% f^Ri^TicRi^RriRrr^ ^ ?r ^mRr ! ? 11 ^n 

gft?gry^ ^[fiir^w:^T ^ ^rnRrr V7?i?ff wdfim 1 
^ ^msFiRr ! 5fTf5j^iR:f«r f^RcTTf5=?r rr?:??rT |[«ti 

^«TRRrfir?:Fi^{^ Psf^FnJi 1 

^Rr ^ ^ 5^»n^ hmi 

r^R[^<tilf«f«n:€^STT 1 

:^t ^ f dRja ri ^ ii^H 

i^ri'-n^i'-»^m*in ! I 
»nr5nfeRf! ?n»mR[Ri! JTvrqr ^ vraJ^^ ins.i 


RrsgRrya^^Sh^fq^ ! ^grri ! I 

w; li<:!l 
trsRcT ^ 1 

?>5rrR?T Rr: m\ 



1 






I snr^vi 11 

te5Rg»3iTVT^jT»3%|j ! ^ g% ^ Hill 
ciTift>^ ! ?iiT^3v^ 5T*Ti^ ! I 

JW^Vqr STTTWPT^JTc^ ! STJT^^ ^ IRH 
1 5r*T^v!T ! wrs^ ^ I 

1 ! ffiTts^^ ii^ii 

3np^^ 5w^¥^T ! ^ ^Tw: I 

! omrtrRf^ I % stit: livii 
1 Jw^gwr ?rT5Tgif^^ 1 ^ 5 T*t: i 

sigigf^ I sf^ts^g ^ iiMi 


i>-7i 41[onv«Rf^ ! ^ sw; 


^>5dT ! ;w# ! IRH 

! ^ w; 1 

qi3n% I ;tw^^ wr^smiRf^ I ^ sm: ii«ii 

7?n^ ! 5r>Rgvg q^miRBi 1 ^ ;7 ;t: 1 

! IKII 

^ v ft g rf q ff ^ I JW^g*^ 1 ^s^g^ i 

1 ^ 5fw: H^H 


1 \ ! 



! ^ sw: I 

^ST% ! frw^>^ ;tw: ! il^oti 

fgssrsgf^ ! ?fJT^5>:^i 1 I 

^rnr^T^ ! i^i’ jt5T*i% ilUti 

I JTw?3+^r 3T*T^3P^ ! 5rRts^5^ i 
wfT^fir ! 5^cnfivni^ ! ^ w ii^^ii 

5W^V?i ! I 

?5f^^Rr 1 ’^Fs^iirfnr 1 % siw: ii?'^i) 

5TTr{^^ ! 5TW: ^TgTT^frf^ I I 

5Trr^5>^ f^?ir %i% ??imf7r! il?yif 

JT?rT?5f^‘5r! fi*i^3*?i 1 ^ i 

q^iToi^! ! \\iw\ 

^ i 

5TIT?g>:^ »T31TO% ! fgJHIlTT^ JTfltS^Eg ^ lll^^tt 

^l^TTVlf^ ! 1 51^5^3 ^ ! 

! W'Fgv^r ! ?Twt5^ ^ Ji^vsi) 

! ^ jwt: i 

! =gr ! ^ w: I 

^ ^ ^ ’ I'lMI 

nSTf^fr ! sT*r^v^ {^^T^fJrffr ^ I srw: i 

! sTTHEg^-^ ^rgr ^ firf ^ ! ^ fiw: IRoll 
wiR ! fRTiE^v^’ ^ 5m; i 

57?5[^?^ 15m^v?i flr^5gf^ 1 iRlii 

n ! 5r?tqf| ! i ?ifg5!f<f5r ! i 





1 % sw; I 

! ;nT^¥5T I ^rwlr^^ ^ lR:ill 

^■«3!Hld ! TTy^raifs^ ! % !TW: I 

w|?% ! ^ sTiT?3^ «ft3raf^ I ^ WWW 

! =sr JTJT^v’T ^! ^ i 

! JT*T^¥?T ! 5fflV:j^g ^ ir-cyn 

SIT?lff^ ! ^H^gVT 1 5TlitS?g ^ I 

! ?:^qt ! 57i5R5«^ w: l;3:*T5nf5Tffi! ir'aII 
^T?«rmf5T ! 5T*T^3»^ Hwt ! i 

»tTO?Tf^ ! wfgq^fq^ 1 iR^u 

cT’rf^R I 5TJn?5VT ?t*Tt gqif^snf^f^t ! ir's.'aii 

3TF5T3cri^ ! sTiHEg^q ifiTt ! i 

¥R^'1KtF^ ! JTJT^gv^ ^ si*t: IR^ii 

gwTJ^fq^f^ ! ^ w: I 
! sfjr?g'¥7 ! w: WWW 

>jRrwr^! 5TiT^5»^ I ^ sm: i 

! 5iwTg>^ ;T§R[rf«rF5r ! ^ w: ii^oii 

*n% ! Br^ ! 1 ^mts^ ^ i 

w^wBr 1 5T»T?5¥?i 1 ?Frif55 ! ^wts^g ^ li^^ii 

«ft*Trfrfw ! Br3i% ! ^ siwVj^g ^ l 

3iq% ^ I STWtS^ ^ wv<w 

Bnnrif I 5fiT^g>:q sriiJ ! i 

I I smts^g ^ ii^^ii 

«r«5mBr ! sw^>:^f ! si^ts^g ^ i 

Big^ ! ^ ?rB: ^Ersrfr 1 Ir sro: \\\m 

I 5nT35gv?i agisrrfgBr 1 ^ sw: i 
si^ ! ! sTw^g^ ?Rifl5% I ^ ^s?g ^ iiVau 



^ «r*T^r>^ ! ^ i 

sft^kTR ! sT*T5^g>:^ ^ncT^iRfoT ! ^ w: ii^^ii 

! siiRg^ *TfT^ ! snits^ ^ i 
sr^ I I ^ ^irt w. ii^vsii 

*TfI^ ! ^TRT^f^ ! RRt^^pg ^ I 

?5rTTf^ ! RR^gv-R ! RRts^g % ll^cii 

^'jTT^rR ! JTR^Eg:*:^ ! RRtS^g ^ I 

RRfM? ! RR?g'»R ! RRVs^g ^ ii^Mi 

srf^R^rR ! rr^vr ^^RgBr ! RRtssfg ^ i 
?55T^% ! rr^>:r sRToyrgf^ ! RRt^:^ ^ iiyoii 

S^RW^ ! RR^gVR RSRRK ! RRtS^ ^ ! 

! RR^VR 3fTl»:atfR ! RRtS^g ^ II«?I| 
^ftRTOTf ! RR?gVR ^R^IR R^ RR: I 

! RR^gvR R?:RRffR ! ^ rr; iitf^cii 
3T«riRRtRRrRffR ^ERRipnfR RR^R: I 
r;»:r?r RJifR RTRtFr Rf^lR RVR R RI U«^U 

l:R^If^ ! RR^giCR fff55IR RRt RR*. I 
R^rf^ ! RR^vR %gRTRRR>s^ ^ iiyyil 

«fT5inlR RR^^'R f^RRlfefR ! ^ RR: I 
ij5£^5Rtr?% ! rr:^vr RRt rh^^Ir^ ! I y«*ji 

! RR^VRRRnrf'^ RRt rr; I 
! RR^gVT fwiJRrfRfR ! ^ rr: liy^ii 
^RRRR^VR fllRRRR^S^g ^ I 
SSRII^ R RR^VR j ^ HyvS|| 

:5RTf?fl|j ! RR^g^R ! RRtS^ ^ I 

r^iF^Fr ! RR^g^R Rtgraf^ ! RRts^^g ^ ii«<iil 

RRlf^fR ! RR^wr RRRlfefR I ^ RR: I 

RRT^^ 1 RR:^*R ! RR: IWMI 



! ^ w: j 

^irT?n^ ! Jni^3v?T 1 ^ ^^: it^ois 

«ftBrar^ ! ^wEgv^ ^sru^^ssTt ! i 
5!*r: 

5TVT:^lft ! 5UT^¥^ I I 

sngTsi^t I ???KTf^ sTwt w; IIV.51II 

jwrsnSt ! 5nT^3>:^ ^^nrnifwffi ! ^ ?r: H'a^ib 
iT^% sr^nr ! ^ I 

^ jtit: imat! 

! 5iiT5E3«f «ft^R ! 51^ 5w: I 

5TJTf^T5^vnfif^ ! ii'Vaii 
JTirr ! l 

! spTEgv^r sw: \Y\%\\ 

3J5<t4^ ! 5th;^¥^ ! wj i 

^fsTTfe^ ! ^ ii'a'sii 

! JT»T^v7 ^TviiRiw! ^ w: I 
! 5Tw^gv?T smt ^m: ii'^cii 

! 5W^v^ iTwt vrfrurprSr I I 
! sra’pgvij ^R;5RtaiT^ fw: II^M^ 

! W^gvqf I 

! sTJTFg^'^ ^qiWi3T^r^fvif;r! ii^^oii 
! sm^gwT I i 

! ?!*Rgv^ 1 ii^lil 

sr^iTT^ ! 5!m=gvqr dnJfiRrBf 1 ^ to; i 
TOtl^ ! TO^gv^ 1 %■ to: ll^^tll 

! TO^-^ I I 

TOtg^ ! TO5^^'?T 1 ii^^ii 

*tTOi^ ! 5i*T^g^ WTJwftj^ I ^ to: I 

I TO:?g¥^ ^ to: W^m 





! sriits^g ^ i 

! Sf*T^v?T 1 % 5I*T: II^AH 

! ^ sfir: » 

! sTw^Eg-^q ! li\^il 

JTW: ! ^WlfefiT ! ^ JT*T: I 

«ftcT§nf^ ! ^^gn^srqrfef^ ! ii^^il 

! ^*T^¥5T 5ri:WT^^:fTnf^ ! I 
gf^ ! ^ snr^vT tTpir;iTfe{^ ! ^ ^jt; ll^.ill 
3fq%! ^ jfTT^gvTiiTi%inroR ! ^ w: i 

^ ^Jl^^gvq- JTPT^flf^ ! ^ JTW: IlfAH 
^Rif^ ! 5=rgtn'T;?5!i^! i 

snr^t! ^rrreg^'^ BraTrT;??Trraffr! iivsoii 
3nT^ ! ! ^jt: i 

WT^rffR ! JI*T^gVTT SfJTt 1 ii's^’Ji 

! Hw^gvJT tKwpIsr^Bif?! 1 
gg=5iff I Hw^g^MT ^ srw: ll^s^iH 

^ggf^ ! ! ^ Jm; i 

^:^ig^^sjf^ ! gw jtjt: ii^^ll 

! sTJT^w ^fe?nRTR! ^ w; I 
5rR^ ! fW^W WTHTTcTW^lfirW ! imii 








^snFrTftfii: qig *?n U^ll 


vn^w 


^R5fT^W^ ffe?lTf^T <713 Wwfrsi^T ^T IRH 

m ^^5rsiFSR[^ 

«TR?iTf^^ «rw5ifl^^^ wfsniT i 

5^ q;55T^ 

^snq mfw ’^grsrfergficcn ’ng »?rffft«iw ^ H^» 

Nt ^Tfmnrnfir ^«pi 

sp^fsn «ft i 

3TTOat^?PIW SIT<r«lf^RlH1 fi[«I^'i5fcl*<lHI 

Ik5t% s^cRRrfftrn: qi g TT R f k^ T m lltfH 

m traiwicm 5rRrn^n^ 5 ^ ^srft 

^N;5T qrg ^ HMi 












br^ira l 

T «F%5rf^-TOvftf«f! 

5i^[m «n3 *rT*Tftw ^n ii^ii 


*>.» v-« ..„^ _, , „ r ,. r\ ^ .,^.. . . ji . T ■ 

3iw55[ 5TWR *n sRjs^T^ ?T?if<ai55T'p?n 

snTfn srcpnT ’ng »n <rfk«i >i w \m 

«>[^ f^re%H ^gf?rg?sR:g^; 

v^H l vJ^WM^ I f tTT g ^ [ Wg q » l^ lWt^i^*KI«fi|^: I 
snrnfr^^ fsRTFn ^snfcr 

fR^r Jn:m qg 








^fq s !TiqT ^ Bn:t 3ft^^4 T U> 1 ^ WW^ ! SHTaFg^i^^ ! Hill 
> tgT w» 5 T^ ! Rr% ! ^ ! 51^755^^5^%! 1 

! IRII 


3tFt^ 1 gt ^r d[ ^5tf qii 1 ^ ^ i 

gr i ^ ?n^ srraTit’^Si^ ^ ii^ii 

^ jrani- I ar?=f^ sn^ft^ ^ ^ 1 

^r STJ??^sft«I% I 3Tf^55Ta[^ ll«ll 

?^*5?J?«*ST?WrW?5I?g% 1 ^1f <:|l4 t <!t>(gNA^UW S^f^ ! I 

^ ^ ^ ! IIMI 

«< i t\ T < n ^ fff>gngsTT ! i 

I 5ff^ !T!^ifN% ! I ! ii^ii 
^ ! ^ wr fi g ! f f < 5qf^% 1 ! cra^n^% I l 

WWWr^u i I 'TTit w w f g < ft g ^ q^q^^ 1 llvJll 

%f^<! i f f tfft^ 3n*T^^n[v»^ ! 1 

«nf ga T$t<7 li%*s [ %f^g 7lr ! wr w I I ii<^ii 

»nr 3 ?ft^ JT?7Rr^^— 

a* ^ arfNIs I gf gf ^ <7^ ?t: *W: I 





s» i1 ow 5T?r qT^>gR ! airai:?^ ! 1 


rs; t f^% ! w?5n^ ! f5r% ! 5T1^ 1 1 

•tnf^crf¥«igf^5W^f^ ! ! srfwrfJr! 1 

1 1 ^nf^ ! wtfeRr I «iF^ I 1 ^- 

fsr^Twf^ 1 ^ ig iri s ^W r^ I >3rrfiff5pT?%f^ I ^ l 3?^ l w5if^^ ! »ftw* 
sn^ ! r 3«^ I 1 I ^STTST^ I I 

1 ! 5*n% 1 1 sw?*T««rvnJt 1 srafp^r 1 owscn^JiKt ! 

%n% ! ! »n?viTfi: ! »fvi^ ! I ^ ! wnRs! w5i«iFc41 

4Rt>srR ! tasmr^rRtr^ I sgsro^ I l 

1 1 1 ^ I qR^ ! WgHJ|55- 

fq«nR«i^ ! ss ! 55«d<^jRg^^- 

3if»qR5!?RjRr ! 5!^»ft^r5Ftf^!RrTfq^<nRRr 1 ^ sf^ q^wiR ! ^ ^ ! 

! I snrt ^ I siR^ I S? W I «ra w ’C?ii »tt 

^ I f^n[% qw 5 n% sr^ Rr^ 

Rr^ !wr^ Rqror siwfr ^r^sqfsifel^TTlar ^ cwr 5qra%?rRj>jqR!«ft^ 
Sq^onRniJcf ^ *Rw ^ SRTI^^ I I rqrSRngF^ 

griRcW q ^qW T^^ ^rfWR Ftgq V||fjqqn?:^OFH^ I 







q^ Bi^q qt «?«pqT Bismrra^ i 
< 3 *q F =q * iTg qR s55wr^55«T^ ^vrnr \\\\\ 
ar^ 1 ^ viq f^fq^r: i 

I sr^^ q5i:^sfxq% 1 IRII 


swj I arqr »^qr: i an^r^r ^- 

I sraifwiiran^ STJ^ 5r?Trf^ ^ q i g^ w fi r 
tpqr !I«35y-^-5nii-w^-^^^ q^ <h gT^< a fq^: ii 

a* H arra^Wjpi^sPi I <SCqf|f^R 1 qif: I 

anrofq ?Tqq i 

as ^ a ira ^g w ifig f j ! «{^ «rsii?5f?:^v gp^ 5:5 

fqniT I 




snq: aiftqqna^; 551 :^ ^ 

^ira;. I 

^ ^ !W: I ^«[qr ^ snq:, ’*:^R«n5|rq ^qaif- 

wmjfqnnf! aifeS^^fewn 3if^«if5<ftqf5wif ^wqnff ^rg^nf 

q q ftdHqwq><if^ ir q qR< ! ^e [ %a t ^ rgr q ^ »4t an8iw<^% qT q n: ^5 T^ 3i«i- 
^ qqw«l ! <:qmi ^4\ w fi q^ «I^ q^qRpr (q) 3m: «n^J I ?:qran%Sf 
<qrt ^q;cS*<q>tA \ 


^ if I 1 

I mr %m 3TiTt?Rinft>gR ! q r^r ^i^Pr ! 

^?T ^gi?! II 

arftg^nwsg: ^gr ^ g: | 

^3S ^ 3{f^% I gf ^ f t gist 5^ ^?: gg: I ggg^ggmrg: 

a* if ^ ggr^ig fs ^fggr ef i K**< g^grars^ grag gfigg^gr i 
jg 55g^ I 

a* ^ a^ ! gf ^ ff ^ gist g: gg: I gsg gfg- 

gg 5 % g^r^t»igj^^S^gtgt ^geglsg 51 ^ ?i^fg gg: jg i^g^- 
:gngfg«i3iH$^g^r?R(«ig gfeg:? grg Br^tgf;^ 1 g ^ ^fi g g n 
f^ranr wig 1 Igs^^tgg-^igrW-grgTggi^r-^gjn^^ofe^^^gfggffgg^ gr 
fgg[^nfg i agggfg ^grgiggfg l 

as angii^nnigBi ! gg?:5?:gi3g^fgfg 1 ?PTOgraig?ggtfefif I a* 
gftggn^fg 1 if g^ ^giST 1 

grfiiyg: Ko sng: 1 ?fg 1 fg^g g gp: \\ gig: i gpc 

^ v|^gs3ft grgsBPrggT ggig^g 1 

as gpKPjTgrfeig I gg?:^<gi5g^tfgfg I ^jg^qnggTr ggg t t gpcqft as ^ 
3rfsg% 1 I g;^ ^Egrsr 1 ^g?:gi 1 

as ^ arfag% 1 g^fgfggrfeig ! ^rtgr^giai^rRfg! ^ gg: 1 ^gron 1 
as ^ ^ggrg a»ftg^ I gg ^ gg: I 

5pn?jn «Rprf I 

as ^ 5 ?: 5 ^ g: g; ggft^ f^Mtfg^ I fg^^ ^^tt- 

gpfg ! as ^ arf^ I ^gigr l w[( 1 

as g^ gggfg 1 f ^g rf v gf g 1 ^ ^ 1 ggg?: ggg^ 

g^ 3f% grg^ ggg ^ ffg ffg ^pngx I ^ gpgr ggrgg gfe i 
as if ! gfTTg% 1 M WR^fg 1 gf^ g% aigg?: ggcp: fgnn 1 
as if ! gfpig^ ! |f ^irag^ I gf? gfs »Rg^ 

a!ggt I 



«»llf 
iTPnr «Tprq 


[ qfto 


«n%! 8 T *< i fM TT «^ 1 ?:% I ! arqq^: arqq^ 9^^- 

im fafi g m f 9KT^ ^qq ^qq a» ^ ?q!5T I ^q tq Vj fPOT g q: \ 


gq^g i jRq .I 

nrs« KgrT ^^*d fesc ?nnq «qi«r« iilii 

5»5if »f5^ ^srqfffwT I 

q^IORIoraf^I qq ^ jsqif IRII 

flsss nw q ig qioiq i % fi^ i 
«ra[ii ^qf : ^ ^ fi5: ai^;5m snq ii^ii 
^TqifqsHrqqor qqwqqqssw^^fs I 


•nwr feq qq? ^ 3i?i[ ^'qqqf w%qir 
^ qr^Rqqq ^ qr w^gfiq iftf ^ q^q 
qif qx qqsdTsn^ ^g t ^g q srg ^ iiMi 


llVill 

i 




^ rR 4tfN; IRII 

! wq^w^jH^r ’JH^qugm i 

’m55«n 5igRRT^f^$[^^«Tgs'in sr ^^sfq cr: q^ ii^n 




r • I n E ii n d .3 n 113 r; r* 11 r ^ I Cl I 


I iniTCR^ < 

i;^ 5?:: I fsRSRflrqi^yFT qi^rw iiMi 

??g 3nrpj ^Rcif Rfcn h*I«( Fhr fsisncnpaR’c^rqiR i 

! R^ qJTW ^«RT ^Wlf R^ ll^ll 

%3flr ^ «I?% gTRrRq^f^?mRqRfR% ! Rjj; II^H 
1 R ^i^drrfaa f ^ q^ ^di4qRi i ^>i ft g^nRiRRw^rfjp i 
qd'RRr ^gfrrl^wi^jrRjRq^fe^t^ ^wws^^URtg’it^^ ikR 
^ 1 q^Rqfs I R ! I 

q i ^aig^R «r?R ^swR-wig^? ii^ii 
«flR^:^5T srt^rtsiIr^rts 5?:- 
jjlpRSfR^ra^: qrf^: i 

SriH*. ?IR“ 

*rT«r% f^r^^rr r R q ^ ^ ff d ^sBr iRoii 









5PT I 

4J4sl<«r<I*ftuft-eH*>d1<<?4\ \\\\\ 

H j»?3re^ fti% srfMj 1 3W I 



\m 


^?rfwRy t^r ^[sr^S[rf^ ^'sit ^ qT ?fa;ft \ 

vn^tPijar gg^ fe ^^ ii^ii 

a* «4^i44rMQi^5«i<4'^ w ^ it ^tfw I 

a» sn^t^ sT^ ^ (I:) fWI: ii«ii 

as smt fi[^Mrit g w %: < T ^^ 1 i 

as ^ ^*nf«¥ 1 H'aii 

fM*di<tfMri^(t«a.Mt5K<t srnms^ i 

ai^d a :R^a: tddPlRPfqif^id »lRq% I 1W 3R R iSP I^lDid) H^H 
^ n^iR i wwg- i dPm i tR i d t ^qq^irs'arfq'arra^^Rpft i 
g^R»^n^<^4q> i <q ; «! 5 ^ f R^ T ^Rdifw 1 gr qfqRqaR i ii«ii 
ff?r aiftRt^R^:^<n KRqq»T «nR^ ^^inRqq^: ^g?n i 
Mdiq ra q gT g^rerng Rpng qR t g>RR i 4 »m ii^ii 















^^ igg S r^trg^ T - 

wRmF?r ?R i^Br'ijf^jf^ sfHrwrar; lllil 


^??-*rr3^ftTSl VcR?rivTORt?^ 

tn^ i»t^iT5T:sT^3R^ r5r^ g^q; iRil 
g'BT^sFiir 

VtJilicfVeUftl^RT U'^ffg^lRr WUI’^rlWlMi^Slf^ I 
^ ^ 3RT ^ 

5n%?n: vj?jf^ ¥PR?g^;%?i gre^ri ii^il 

g^ii#Frf^ ?rilr^ I 

5R«Ttg^ ^ f^^5<RI?f^ll5|f; I 


55nSEBti 


^ • p • 15 * • IU ■>Vi t Q5 k* t-ii r^ I i 


I|\j|| 

sft^jgR ^ ^RtT ^nirff *1^ I 

sft^#5jni^T5d^??[gn% ^?inmRTfq?ftg ii 




[qRo 


^ ^rsn^^scTlr srt- 

^ ^ fecTKlcni; IIMI 

^rft^imTsfq I 

^3*^: ^i??i5r*nfkms sri^f ^!5i^ii 

^ ft: 5ft?nft inf^ ftfi^ ft: i 

TnJTTsft ftr55?T il^ii 

# ^iWT ?5i ^nftRTm^sr; qr^ i 

3TW!% 3nift sirftftvmH «i5«n; i^rcf^^qr- 

mft ^ «T^ 5ft ^ ii'sii 

5i: ^ ^ ^f5^: ft; flfsisr: 

< l> W^ fT 5 RT ^ 5IT^ ?5 ^IrftgTRTO^r: I 

«ldt^5i5irn«^f:fM Jf ^ sn^ iidi 

ft srsrsqft^T ^ i 

^qrsqfsiT 5?:^ ftrnft ^ g gft 

srf^ \m 

finn i 

^ r# ftrgHT «nRft jt?%^ Jiftraw 

wtftw^^ ftRg ^ llloll 








?fiFgr^ ! ^t^PTSrft 

-EnH Br^rjr^T^T I j 

fTrl^lJrnTT^ 5^55!riTf5l^ ! ^ [»|t] 

! «n% nr ^flr I I mil 

«r^ I 

i1f ^ ! igtqqfan =i % ! wtfHt ?qq; i 

^nrfe f^^5F.Bi^fcf¥t%- 

Bnr«T3m?F5^ «it}% »ir ^ 1 “ar^ I mil 
«if ?ift & «r: sife^ ! 3ifenR*nT:xfi[fErHfa^’^ay«fn't 

ar«mf^ wr^ ! ^ JT?T*ranjf^; [i^] i 
’a^?T ^TtvRftfTw^fir^EilirCTT^ I 

^rt «flfT ^Ist l?T?ES!^fvi^r mf? WT ^ ! ^ ! Il^n 

^rsr^ ! ! wra^cft 

ft ^ I g: I I 1 ! 

srf t t fir^sRJTfe^ ?iT5r^:aran% 

35if ^ si5!?TfgiT^ ! qiff iri ^ I <^=5= ! ilvill 

^ ^ t f 5 [^] aT^r^?r«rt% ! 

fJ Mkai^ 1 3:^55?i5i?»% ! Br?f^ in^acft i 
=•.: fl g ^>»r!i5^fl f^'?*T^'T3^ ! 'itff *n l-qi3P?i^ 





^OO 

a a (^) ^5 f5r^r%5(:gcnTOsW?i§t! 

wf fl if I vpRflr ^riff nf ^ I ^ ! IIMI 

«Tf srf srf ^ 3»n% sr^raflFr^’' ! 

^?Kifor «ro?r?ft Rrw^s^n:^ ^ i 

^ A ^iNnTq;T^.H^«ncT^ [^] qift itfq 1 1 ll^^ll 

«rf Ift % sr: 

q q q qqr^ I 

# ^ % 'srsKvird 

r% 55«Fff qrfk qi ^ ! II'SII 

a* ^ gfqqwf^J^ 

^ ^ 5«' q*‘ si55q3*T5iiti>q5i3^qon% i 
qr qr qr sKt^nj? I '*ci«-»«l553qfe^ 3qT^^3«n^<^t% 

vfr t aft 3i: q^fecT^sj^ qrfk WT %fq ! 1 licil 

q: *i*3re:q q^fcT f^sr q ^yrf^^ 

rTF? TO fvnRt ^sq i 

#vn»q 55^3 iqqq^qq^ r^cq^rr^ 

3?l^iw fq?{V|% q qq q ^ ^ qT? ^cT%q IIMI 

II II 

<i-5^t 3^ I STcS^iflqg^ 'llfl qi ^ I ^ ! 



W il 


iff \ w^i^nV f^r@[?Tt»ft ^ »i5ts>aft « i 

wcrrot %. ^ ^ife(55)?:if^ <£ ^ ii»ii 

\o fes:l?n5ft U KR ^rT^lT^f I 

\H Brw# 5l^TwV \% ^vs irii 

«T^d U ^ Ho HI I 

HT!^ HH H^ f^>5rw H« «PT«l><t HH II ^11 

1^ ^WiR^T Hvs :i<' HH 5'»:i«nRofT \o | 

iibii 

v^Rpf f ^<; %\ I 

^sR^Tlft «o an wiRpfi BH *Tf5i?itfTT;ft y^ IIMI 

By 5nfN> B^ BH #r‘fJT^ b^s b<: i 

^ BH WT?n SET IRII 

5r <<k ^ 6^B Hwirai w wgf^ i 

Rrtt^ (<s sRiga^ \<: ii^ii 

w^«nRoft sEiTEft ^cTiR^jnftrsft h.h l 

^ JTfTJinn EKTiRpft ^B IIBII 

itfg g ffg ; iHW i ^m i EitRwit ST^: I 

Rpqr ^gwpmtRiRT: iiHii 

«T5 5^ fw snn^ETRr ii^oh 

mm^ 5r«if^ ^sn^ siR^er^ i 

*1 fWT Rir^ ?rR: i 

SfPCPPift «4t'4s?^*nRjHf IKHU 






W y T ^n^qw qWqqvftsqrPT ^r^firartT^sTO^T 

^ gi P l V -T^FT, 

<Trm«fTf3««mffi^Bif^ ! ! w!s^q% ! 

Rf^ ! trrfsrars^RRr 1 »n:iT?5rsninRTR ! sr'qjr^jnm^^sqraRr I ^ 555 ^- 
fT^snfqR I sfrtRfjRinRrR ! I 

?Tg:5r^^t?qi^’c»qw?rJ^^mRR ! ! »r5?i^q»rf?nR I 

R 1 «T^ w^T^^c^wsnRRr I wsr^fti^ 1 «ftwi«nR^ 1 »tst^% ! 

1 ^ i g T M Rn[gTO R ; c f R n?gna^ ! JTSwR'rqT^ I I 

g f R K ^ q;qT^ ^Kw;t<RRKy4R ! i:r 5r w i ^ 1 »it^5TT^^ ! «?R «^fl: ^qr^sr- 

»nfeRr!if sc1 sff ^ I I ^ r if ^^rs^.^nsK'I^T^- 

shr;^, ^nmsRC ^nqj'Rr sniq;^, ir^fsrfH; 8 n q»M< T, 
^CT ^Hti^K 3n«R^ an^qr, nravitn^ ariq^ arre^, n i - i q i ^t f c i qc arw*- 
^ ajTO^, anaR^ arrarRr, aijcnrsis^ anq^ anq»^, 

airaRqar aiTO^, anaR^?r anaR^ar, wiPTraar «t>*qRq , ^ 

xiT^S’q *wll<!iq, aiT^ *En^ar, an^xTFSai ^TT®^, 'TT?^Etrasar, ^«iTi 

*gT35aT 55t55ar, > 3 ^ «i*w, qjrqai ^aqar, qftawqmt «r®5 ap»5, 



qft® V\] {o\ 

^05^, W%55?I 3T%55?T STT^^ 3TT%?R 5J55|^ ^xSTTcrnTTfe^ ! g| ?flft s^ 

sff iff !3^ 3?r55 ?: ?: «c ?: ?: ?: d sr;^ :t3cR 5, | ar?^ aro^Rj, 

I 5Wc5 3^55, ! ^TI5I^ ^5 ^5, »irertjT5Ri: ^ 

3 f 5 , !n*Tsi 5 T^^ ^Trr^t^fTr^ ^ ^i:, 

^ ^ 5 , ^ ^ JFRfe^T, ?m:?T, ! srs?? 

sra^, «m«jf»T?T 5 %! 35n^jnfefJr! g1r ^ t gf g: ^ 

fef^, firf^ 5 ; fi: 1;: 1;: t Tf^ if if 

^ ^ ^ir«T?r, gr ^ ^pvt?? ?i?vi?i, ^%of 

3n^?T srsvj^, 5rJ^ 5(fv^?i, =3^ sr?^ ^?api, w »f ^ 

«1 «: ^«T cmw, W5CT # Iff # 5r1 5r: ?i: 

i^?ni, ^T5CT nf rff It si: sw?i sm, sfi Eif & gf si: 3rai: 

^?T, 5T55^ fif ipt |r 5^1 5r: 5f^%I ^ Ir1r 

jff^ lii^, W # ^ & 5 PT, 51 ^ 

I. if 5 : ngini^imiMimi^ : ^ sft sff ^ art g: ! ^«fi 

^wrg, Iff 51 : M ^ ct: 5 i# 5 i%iTf: gt^, ^tgfffnff: ggg ggg, ?i#- 

51^ areig?!, ^i^ ’gnfg, ^rtirgiq; fgvrog 

gi^ig, gnERT, ^gi[g g^rw ^gg ^gg, ^ gg R gg ^ 
gg: R gg g^ g ’g^ R gw^g^jfggr giag^ gigg r g^g^iccig^r^rg 
^ R ^R sj^ R ^ R g;^ fr ^ ^fr Irt ef^f ^ gift ^ ^ 

iff |g ^ Iff Iff 3gT5ggifegf grgiggfg ^gifi n 

?fg ^it^fgsT^gg^ 11 


I 

^g di g o l 55ggvgfli5gvff>gt gi»gcg T ^g:<4q[^ 1 

g igf gtf^^ siggr; gnftfg ii^ii 
4 f^Kl<K i ^g if | ^ g l^gg g q! g^^ff^gfag^ \ 
jHin^ ggg^gi^pg ^^gfiffw ! gggrfgign IRII 

dwr* gfwf ^g^^g r g gfg t u f f vfkggng I^hr^f 1 





[qfto =1*^ 


f5tT q^Rst^K i 

«tqf^ q qr^Ri^sqsRn: fq?nqv55nEn^?nsqM^^T^ ii»n 

rqirNr qR5TW*n5^ ^Ji?qT snffqrfjCSTRS^JTJC 1 
fq^q;^ q: BlR5 fqsq fq>q q^qqq'^qltq ll'^ll 
q^HTH* 0 q><-q T ^^ fqipqq rqi I 

9^ «r^q 9^ qidfq 1^ qjq^sx ^srfq ii^ii 
q: ^qma ^ q^f^ I 

fqq^n^: qr^ q^ q t q t cqwq^ qrfqfq^ qitqq^ ii'*ii 


^ vqrqf^ rqr qrqfqs^f^qnjq: ?=? "q ^qir^ w;fq<Ht4^: ll^ll 

lE^qT qqroqqlq^q «%??%qT q<qrf^f?|- ll^ll 
q?qqfqfqfqqRqtf^5:^q?T5ftfqq;55Rq55ro: II 
9^wq:qR5fq^qqiqffqqwqarqf^ %q: ?q^: ii^oii 

fqqj qqiqi^ qq q^qp-q qiTt?^qTf^qT: HUH 
qrqtrqjq: ^qqq^; ^ftqiq^ qf^R^^ 5 1 
5 :^ 9 ^ qisq q%q f% f% ?q^qfe?qTqf^^rfvq%q |IU» 
j^i^qT^qdqiqrf^qifq^j ^ 1 

q; %q^ vqiqf^ ^qJtq ^qpqq^jftf^^ ^ qqC HUH 
?q^sfq jqqfar qq 55q% I 

qRqf^ qiqi qq qif^ ^ qi ^:q? Rpq^qRSq: q: HUH 
fqqiq qr sir^ srqq qqtss% q ^ qg q^S’ftfq I 
q^qrqqJ f^^?qq«qT q»mr|qt qqfqq^q iiUf 

qTgrf q q f ^a^q4! q^oiT fq^q> 

5fhRq q: ^qsq^ fqqwqq^ i 

«%5qfqfeq5rr qw 

^ q ig t ^ q q ^ qjqi^. huh 


0 










qf^o 




^154 

^ ^ fer ^ mt ^ ^1r 

^ *v rs- __ _ f^#N*\r\ r*‘^*s#v 

3«n^T*nf55*u *t*t: 

^5T Ift sm: ^ 

W5SW 

*S ^ V '■Z/ V 

^r ^T SKT 

^t«wif^5ft %3ft sr*T: 35n5!;T*Tira5ft hr: 

RVnfRRifg^J^HRtHlRR: HRlfHRtgJJ^^HtHiHH: 

^HHH^H ^qSIHsRH ^HHH^q 5RHH3R^ 

\ THT5T ^ hr: y ^ R ^HTfl Ift HR: ^ 


*N < / 'V V C / 

*T sTT HR 

3HMTRTfe?ft %Ht hr: 

^ t g: ^T#5R3ftHIH: 
H??T ITHR ^ ^HT5TR 
W5SR WcsS 

ss^ V \a^ V 

g^T gpiT afit 

5T1T: 

^t5R^4 


Os •s Os 

^ s 5 ^ ■< / *\ > ;/ 

SKr sKf 5KT 

THT^TTRlfeHy ^ hr: 
HRli^3»J^q^HR: 
lRtHHH??R :fRHHH?R 

^ H ^ 5 T Irt hr: 'S 


HJ53?j HT5S!t HT53?J 

"^t ^1r W 


^T5SH 

^ 

m § & srf ^ ^ h: 

^r^TRTH HR R HR HH 
•\ 

sfl^WRRlJT^R 
hr: ^RTfT 


♦s ♦s '.> ^ V^ 

HR Sfir ERf 


*S \Z/ ^ 'i' ”* "s NS/ 

3JT 3R aiV 

^RT^RTfesft hr: 

^ R ^RT^. ^ 

*r «r «C 

v>:, 

^ m wix 
3RIo5TRTfe^ Mt hr: 
SI'jflfll^jfl^'ji^^'nl'jil'aH! 
^#HHR3{R '^R 

^ hr; ^ 

RTcoS RRsS RTi!*^ 

ir.f ^.f 

3RI5!TRTf5!H)[ ^ HR: 
Hlf ERf % RJ q^r SR: i^T 
RRH R R Wh R^an: fn^ 
8* ^ ^RTfT "*. 


o^^STJ 5^^5g[J^ ST^cq^ 
^T ^R 


3Rr55IRTfe^ ^Rt hr: 

*\ ' 5 / V V 

HR ^R ?R RTf 

HTH, R^ 31T HRHTRt 

RHR R ^RTWT ^>:R HR: 


HR Efir ERf HJf HIT HR 

5^HT55TRTfe;ft ^ HR: 3RI55IRlfeHt HR: 

tTT tI =3 ^ test 5 - m R Rf RT ET R: 5 - 
RTR: ^HIHTR: RR R RTHtin RRHlfRHRR?;^:R- 
&=?R ’i 8 S ^ ^ :erI^ h;RRR< 5;^ R ^RT^ 
IftHR: KK «ftHR: \R 


5y«fRt5 ?? R5=HR; I fRfR:-^rfl55RlRi R5RHHR: ^rRf RfREft- 

:q^ RRHfR%H 3TgH»^;Rtc^RnT^^ ^TR^HTTRt rRrTR ^R«ir%RqfRT RsHT- 
sftRR: I hr: R^^HRIIRJR 'ScRT jH<rHd> T;^- 

RRRR[^R^njH ’RrtRSjq^J^^^’^HTER SRjft URT^l " 







si§rT^»T5^ «ra qpciFST 'r|5iff?TOT^rfi[5ft i 

f^^rg !t: sft»Tfewn%-j^ ll^il 

^^f%: 'i^?R5r«it5T^qi m ef?«raT i 
i:555F73ITtfW^Mw5ft 

iRii 

«Rfkg. »ifgg^qr q r ^ij^rfc^gr^iT 

^^^ 5 ^ ^c^?T?:^ts;i««ns^f!rT f«riJ 
€flE %F5 vt% ll^ii 

'wg ^ ’3T Bnrairf^^ 

sq^ fq^arqgfTdrncrTqr i 

Tx^ 5Tr»5qqf^^ ??Edqqq ^n?:^qif^ 

fqiTctsfe 5^TO%?5aq%fq55^* ^3^* 

^KTmHRRjft ^qhr ^5r^ ^InKq: twqj i 
q?q ^ 1 5^ ^vq^r-aq^: 
r^rerfft q<a<>^<tg v?qcft qqq^?R?r^^: IIHII 









55f^iT^55merr*T5rf5rr w^«rf:j*Tt^55- 

! »T^ I 

^ 5rf^f>^5%^Rn 

?i5T ^rnTcPRit-mn ! ii\ii 


I ®>II M M n 1 

?n ^?Tr(7i^>aR^ Jifen i 

HT^rrar ^ ^nwi^ 

iiisPT^ ?w«it ^«i?n ii^ii 

f: ?Km: fir^oftsT^ ffr^^ ?pfll5?ir?i|fifn 
^«rf^ r^ifeVT^imM^KeT^ l cf : sftfawTRTlf^: I 

^stRt ?jI[It .t \ 

^S?T Trsf^55^Tf filcITcrr?^^ iku 

^TiwPjPi i! ^rni%^55% 1 ^«TF^rerP7cJi^ 1 

rT^fl ?5ri^ ?T»ftRnfq \\%.\\ 

^iraiqfH: 

^?n?m-5!iwti^?Rrnr f?qrr: ^?irt i 

^^k< 15 J «i>il*!»if 

?I^qt^,3K^rJT ?nr3i% src: ?^JTF?5ra«J^R|j 1 ll^oll 


»TOT ^ ^ BRTTrTI gspn 

^iinJTV ^Tw?n llUil 

^ Wrf^ jRtni<rff 

^F^jwrsrvHTW ’TRTTI^ I 

^»i % ^:=EFrg;?n^%9s«^-^r-5[«f555p ^cTPI^ 

1^5 ?Tit^cr: I 




[qto 

sn^icm ^ q^TT^or vracTFJTcqnw^g;^ \\\\\\ 
^rfqrc^qjmf^ %qqq 

'5n^ rR q^WcT: I 

^?5j f-CcT; ll^ail 
^feii^jncRTfiT^q trq^T 5rrqr?qiT5^ 

3n?nft^R?TR*IRWH55n 555RI 3 ^: I 

^ Brs^ 5 R: 

3 orfq?^f^jjf^^ Brsrqcftq^q^t ^ «i^ WK^w 
555RT^5F^5iq|f^5qr R’r qnlrR^f 

viRt q^rg^ 1 R^feEr^qqr fq R i rfff ngi ^ q^;: 1 
55?pil^ f53^ «K2r^qv?r??T^?r 

5fRT qrffcl 51^ fqqif^ ^ qcr%fTI553^qftt lll^ll 
«ft»IR?q 1 qt ?I?ftqTf^ 

^ CR 56 5^ qqq^ qi ;Rqq; I 

w^yrq q><AR^> :pi?T q^ 

ft?5?ft5fq q^sq^r qq frtfg ^ qw^sq; illvsii 


'i ^ ?ar^: ^ I »j:-q3^^:, I 35'?:, ngg-^: 

qf^rq., R:, cW:, I 3|IF, f?«3;, q|q: 1 f^J^rmPii:, ^R^g: | 

35^5fq, q^^Tf^q. I fl^q, ?[§5T qiRqq q I 






a® I 

^RTTCi^r tRr%^ g- JTgTW si«tw: \\\\\ 
r^ V?ITf^HT f% I 

#^gdl ITfR^ STITtsm: IRII 
qfdJTPcivq' 5 n 5 % ^Flfcn l 
^«rr iT^rr^ JTirtHw: \\\\\ 

'WTTT^VKI '7?rsClfdc|Tfe»ft ! 
usT t jjv fvm wfTqlr JTwlRms ii«ii 
sr^Ridr ^Rst^jrto^ i 

3 n c^ ^ JTfTq^ snihTw; ll«^ll 

firf^T an:^T5rT ^ wt^riT! ii^il 

?n5«r €rd?% f H<d< q ; il^sii 

fi ^?fHr ^ sfm?:igrRflTf^er i 
wa w i T ^H T 5rT>:?T dFi r*n:?5T?:H^ licil 

^: 3 t ?T 3 r^ Ira 5»Tn^ l 

W5ra% iisnfftft «ri& \m 

975^ 5 WR^ 3^ rasn’of 557 ?^ ra*t 1 
Brinraf 5577^ 5 « 3 mf 13^ iKoii 

II II 





n?n?n5 fff ?mt ^ ?is*r5 HIH 

iT^iga 'TOFn: I 

^ 1 II ^ II 

5Cr3^ =51 ^51% ST 5 T <= R W I ^aL I 

5^«raRra ^ra3?w«i«JT f«F^ !i ^ II ^ II 
^ 5jBk: 1 ^ ^55^1 

5!^ I 

a« 'RasiSlr w: I g ug g c^ ? ^ ?it srw: g% i 

w: f ^ I 9TT ^tsiFT SHTJ SR’®^ I 
a ^1^ ^ sm: 1^ I Vff q5^55«T=T w: I 

=ss ii5n ^ fer. »Ttg 55 ^^ 'isjjft »to i 
ifiiviu^ iirg g^ 35Rgf?f6[ II « II 
sfiRr^f JTRRi^isr first ^nft>ard ?f«iT l 

^fitw 3T»ra^ ?R=^ ^wq r fa^ II II 

srtfir wu g iag i 

’TTsi ^ ^ ga ^tf^^qt g tf i t s n fir s ft 11 \ ii 
^ 3i|' s’«JT 'n# ^ =lf ^afii® ti fi. igft I 
^ K^ wsnn^ ’T^! TOt5^ fii% II 'S II 



^ Tig i 

g ^?JT ?jt sTTif?! ^ iT?5ififg II <i II 

’crHsci^ ^ ^a ^ mT ^ ir ^ i 

«rf«I% g- Il 5 ig:% ?If5ETOTT^ II ’i. II 
^wmig TIT^RTnET »TT 3ITT^ I 

srTtrgT^t ^ t^iitt; ll \o n 

TITR TT^^rO ari: fe f l [TT FgTlrt I 
5JTTT g TIT# T^ ^Tn#g. II U II 

^ TT fTTlfr 55T#fei^¥r%^ I 

Tl^fisni «TT N IJTT^JTTTITRH HUH 
^miHRi t^ttp ^ttt 5 :^ 1 
?I5^TITT3^ TIT# T«m ^ 11 U II 
Tf^TTl ^ ! TTW Tg srTiif?jTg i 

«l!?cll 3riT% ! TT?TTT II U H 

IT TIT^TWn tthtt; ttK# Tt sk: I 
Ti^^t^Ti^Tifr T vi%g II Va h 





^sft»JTt gnrfefs^E^i t 
»Ttwi?T«rf%iaTT 5n:?5rf ws 55 lltil 

?WT? fsran? 1 

Rri?»«mTfwf^ ^ iRii 

fasrfiw felT f^% «T ITf ll^ll 

^^ T U qrf f Tf ^ fT =^^r^rfi^fafk^ w^rirsijft i 
wwscft %TsrgFM[ il\jil 
srar sroFrft Jif^TVT^wf^sn i 
Rrarrqnc ^ ii^h 

*Tt?m^ sT^igfk^ i 
sTqrqqrq uuft^^tillt ii^ll 

^rorarcmqf^nft^ ^ Rwn ii^ii 

q^crqq i qr g qtt qr i 

fdq^l f g^f ^nr^qJT \M\ 

f^5mnq7aT5rn=fif ^ 55 ^ [ 

i ^q<j rf gq f 5nft?iw wrra??^^ iiMi 
rrpificq^RT^ snw^ ^ qriR^ \ 

f wq<J T ^V4 | w^tqvf ll^'>ll 



qlto 

«ITI7^ ’T I 

^ fwwiF^'iil ^mt^nr q? agp: ^ i ^ iiUii 

^*Tt?rir ll^s^ii 

^ ?f5t 3T^ I 

31^ ST ^ OT ll^^ll 

«i;apiJi?i«g!Wq% qjiTcsBJT ^ aPg^ a^ I 

^rgqrf^t^qrfls^ 5rr?T5^ »fr?TJTgf&r^ iliail 
3if kr ^ Ift qqoT jt?^ FMitJr af^rnw Bb# \ 

II ^^11 
«T I 

^TSqfT IR^II 

tKU4tK^q^-J ^ ^ITOC f%?S ?Jr 55«f^ lllvsll 

ss F^Rfqftfef^f^ sTFiR^r ttscitfi^ i 
S ira f^ssq^mnr ^ d? iil<iii 

5fnT^«R^ wq^q ^Tsq^I^S^ IR’.II 

f% njd>qfuiq>mQ^^qggw^^ 

dqtdT^T«4 ! ^4H<qmMqT^f»Tl!a<H^qq I 
gqorgq 3Tq»sifeqiT5^ fdfjqqiwiiq iiRoii 


m 





STOPT i^g rTC r? Tffgrf¥^ I 

»i55r5»^%^T ^rtfn^rawrF^^^H: u^ii 

^VR gt ^q R; ^ui 5ff<Rq^ I 

flrk^ ^ ?EnfR^ cr«iT iRii 

gi^imr gr ^r f oi^if w i 

a:^T?ftg?T ^ ws^n: ^rrt viBk^#^ n^ii 

’5T#5rm *TfnT5*3r ??#fr5?nnrf;n:^ i 

^^3Kt ^ ?i«n^ii^T ll«li 

^smt sR^s^Pcg I 

girar »i?5r IRII 

#vi3r f^pTimg i 
Br ^ ’siqt «F^Ssrri vfenrwm^ ii^ii 
Er qis^5» q > fef^g'T^iife I 

g^JT^n^ JirRRf^rg^ setr: ll\su 



I 

^ ^ ^ aif ^ 55^1^ I 

^ raif^ 5i%5ig^^ si®T^??T «m!Tgf^5Wt, 5T«nfq ?Rr53;«T%5i%ig- 
^i^'T^iR>»ft?^ra5qf5?s»^ | (^t. u. ^ ^'>) I 


9 ' 




m\ 


sintg ^jjsiiT^iiTTfflfir ?nn^ i 

i=Tn?Tsi?pn^ ^JTur^^t^ f ^ ^ gsq^ \ vk \\ 

i^TJnifwi^imi^^-^ III"II 

f|[qT^jm ^5 snRTW^rqr ffT»i i 

f^ 3 l|J^f% STf^^f^f^Srr^'^IIUII 

3R5r?n 3T^ iilRii 

^snfT^Sq^sqcT: ll^^ll 

5j?rn^ cP*Tv% I 

snrt f^’anoT^roilr^tilf^^? «r^: iiiyii 

fw^r il^<v.ii 


1 e?3?i!icii ?jt. Jr. -i (’»>. vjv.) I 
^ artq; i srs^ S^i arfi^tn^ar: 1 ^t. ^ o^mno | 

V qt. oSrgP^^Ro I 

•V 

H a* ^ ?r: argr^ t ^ a® ^ • 

^ f^qr ^ as *Tj5t ijiT «TfEr??r 'r^ir Bi<Jiqw i 
v» as sfffl ftroirJT, as artf^f^ioi, as ^ q^ritf^fetoii'jf, as iiqt es^t^rf?- 
f^iJim, as ^rfr 3TiJi^Ttf§f%5iiTr, aS swt as sfkg^r, as w q^tgei^'JT, 

as jwt #)T;a?T>qi>JT, as aqt a^gqln, as qqt fqa^q|ii, as srqt ^g^sq^iir, a« 
'qa^g^sql'q, as qirt arffqiifanTTTf^iaiii, as snfr fq^jsqirsff^'mi'jr, as f^55nf^, 
as qtrt ‘qRoiioT, as qqt q’iJiaqirr’r, as qrfr arFiraqrrftjr, as 
f%55^rfl ^ 151 , 5^q^l5!jt I q^qq5w^'>i i ^raqi—as qjft 

^ ^qifr as ^qt ^ ^qi^i , as qqt werf^^noT | ^qr^r 

qsqqiqin, aS qqt aq^qiqm | ?qi?I sraiftr^nnu., as qqt qsqqif^ ft ^?I 
gq qRqqq?p?t3 q^qqj^qtqf^ <iqq%'mqd^^ qi^g fq^ qiq f^kll 

c qt. oiijq^iqo I 



[qf^o \o 




fet «n^ ciqrfir^q^: ^ i 
qrqf^srrai^Sfw: wsnr^ wfTjpr: ii^ii 

^q^qqJH ll^vSlI 

l^SWJ^sfq sq i q^^ iT5I!prfqqi^: I 

^ BnFTcrwraoT lll<ili 

firgqsr^qrfiTsff fkgqq^qrfiim^Eq^ i 

^msT I: vftTT 1 ?Tfi^qg%sgq; ii^’*.ii 
snrm \ 

«nf^ sraiBim iRoii 

ciw qsTfftsPqftK; ll^ll 





qito ] 3TgvT^;g[;?:5r§:Tf§if^r i 

^ ^gicnn^nr ^ ii^ii 

jn»i# 3^ *M«!sr3di^^ ^ \ 

grrfq ^rrfii^ sr^rmspi IRII 

5?!^^ ^ i tfd *T?5r: qr^^RTH^: I 
Bfcrq ^nfw: q^iq^t ii^ii 

qoR «piq«(t5f ^ iTprr^ ^ i 

<*fvih>.q;3d ff M^d i q: IK^II 

qpnqpvrq q t^ q ?rflRT RW jq: I 

«ft3Tq<lRld^«aqi 1T5=^Sqwq?:TfiTci: I 

55i|rf^dq3n^q qif^ ^f^cnq^ IRII 
f q ^^ T gfg q»55T?f|[ s[5qi#s ^ qn^RRC 1 
q«r^i<«qOi ^ qR ^naq: ii^ii 
qi^qi qqf^q infill ^RqrqirflRpq^i: 1 
smFW ^Rq*n% q q3T% qrq ^q: ll<ill 
q^ q?^ qqqq^ ?rq 5n^. 3nq^ I 

qj55q^q q ^hjqs IRII 

sror^ inRqmiq qrqr^ q 1 

qq 55^Tsnn^ jpq^sq ^ 3 : 1 * 1 : iRoll 

sTR^nr 5qqrin q >jq<ftqT fq^tqq; 1 

STRTEqqr^ q?%q q^r^r: HUH 

q^ sriqqR?^ I 

3f^ q^ q qqr 55q^ q^ HUH 
qil^iPi q qqijq qjqpq^q qqrqq: 1 

«K^qi{>Rq 3nq5% qwiqqifq i^^r: iiuii 

qro qro 3 d ^q fqqR qw^ qqri 

«B^ | U [ %fq q?^5q qR#5RITfqqHq: HUH 
^qtsq qfq^iq ^qf^tq^iqqt: I 

t(tM\^% SqqT *Rqt fjq^qqT HUH 


Uvs 



[qfto \t 




^55r5ni^ i 

*^T3tW^rf^RT \[\%\\ 

siir^^ivnfw Ill'S!! 

3TT^ <rwn3R^ i 

«IT?I3?i: fiJjT Jif^s?rjro?if%5T: I 

f^Tf% ?nf^ ^?R?re?T » T S T ^ =^ (^H ^? IIIMI 
fes-qt iVfit ^ cR?I g^p«RI I 

JTr^ qr^sqt !im !!Ro!l 

51^ rre*I ^ »T^f^ |r^ff5l^«l»T: I 

55:^r^fW^raR%TBt#f^ »I?T|F3H: !Rl!l 

^P?r ^ ??n 51^ I 

snrflr ?nf^ IR^H 

»i »*>t-sri '•i^ucf 5®^*^ ^rarsirr *ina i 

cR?i g€t f^sa?:; iiRaii 

#wwT^rnf^ ^ l!5i«^!l 
si^3rf^ra«il: i 
gn4 l!5l^!l 

?nfe »Tf^j jwragr; i 

wt^r^arifq vi^R^nsrr !i^\s!i 


^wJt ^ ^TFI 5nCor ^rm? !!^<2!! 

VT^irf^^WT^ SRI% IR^II 

^ ?R«I ^5*^ *HAIM visrf^ C^«!j: U^oll 







^flr q rf i5r^?:i g ^ ?:cn<A^^p: r d : i 

<di f?rc?m: ii^lit 

»r3T^ ^ sng sng: ii^^iii 

^tf^: ^r»R5T mi( #«TP?iw(g i 

3r?cTt: ?nif^ \{^\\\ 

cWJT«*(oftf^?F«:: f^5?T^«rFcrj^ i 

%?Rft fi%: ll^ail 

^ q?: ff sT ^ f ^ sftfw: i 

^ ff?T 3 RR^JTfw!=?n ii^Mi 

^ ??F^ ^TJcTU I 

JTf^ q???: ii^^ii 

gT«isT^i:qRTcTq: ii^'sii 
qir sRfSr^T^fe^jRtTJt i 
<nr ^ qT « t ? n^ q^%%^ \\\^\\ 

qt^ ?rSTli fq%: i 

qsri^ ?f?f^ qfk: Wi 

mqN^ rTgifi l?mBRra%fefJi: I 

w^q II 80 II 

fk % ^ 5nfS^flqw n gvT5r»% gJr ^ ll^^H 

^hqn^nqFqgqqrfq !^fon?ic ll«Rll 

SIWR *iw4 t ^ ^ qW55T55^H5lBTf^ I 
nw i ^yi T jqqfimfirq iia^li 

qf|: «m<Hi 1 feK F : qT» a ?nv i n q ft ll«»ll 

^sfecqr # ^PVIj^sqqtTRr: I 

q*wn^^ ^'crf^g ii«'-vii 





I 


[qfto 





^#nwnf^!prp%^ ll«^il 

sriRf iRqr cT^ I 

^ ^ sw : wm^w 

Brepre^ BthSt snB r ytiic i qt’ia^ ; i 

5crq*i^^ y iitf<;H 

fr«ni?f% ^ dyn4^ w-inu'*»ii«OR;d*j[^ i 

^wrTOt Bmqq r ei ii«^ii 

*<ggire^ q^ir dt !im n 



qfi:© \o ] 


3T?!iRr: i 

%5T fWcWT^<ir 3rn^S3P3Jrn «T%r^ lltll 
q»55Tf^55g?R?r ^ i 

srw^nf^'Wr^'^s^Tfo5%?^ irii 
^R^ in?rT5T ^ i 

^ cRT: ?T^: ll^ll 

^ ^T^ ?l fu i ^ I 

V4if^d<!i^fkd'<^ ll«ll 

cTcT: 55r^^Bl I 

q| =5r ^ STT jjfewrif^: irii 

5ra: w*iI^^«rMw(q • 

viKiq;i'?if*i^ ^ 3^ !fnr irii 

q^ qj^ 55 ^^^ 1 

f qfe ^ !5n3s*r£?T»TH llvsii 

sTg^ g y g yrrq;!^ srqmw^ ll<2ii 


IT^ 3I^IHT 3fFT?^ IRII 

^ ^5^1*5?^ 3T55w^ ! *i?R%! I 

3T5q;??I ^ ^ STR^TPPT 63:«Jq;: iRoll 
%; 'g' tier: 1 

«^qniT% 31^ HUH 

f;t qTP gT ^ ^ I 

5fretTFC5J^ 'STR?! sra^ STRraTCR?q[, IR^H 
?Tqrm fefw »T^ STH 5 qRmi:^q?*i: 1 
d4: q r^ 33q t <dHRq*Tfq rlRPim^ IR«II 

!! rTSgs^sfq ?gf3 ^gRgff’qaq:: I 

^ ^f^cn q^ irmi 


?^v5t 



^ I I 


3^3% I I ^ Ill'S!! 


11^ ^ «nf^ ’T^TP^ I 

S^qpiaw^ sm55: 5 : 551 m 5 3 »T m ^ iil<iii 
^55:Wr^ ^flrn^ <st 3«TPT^ I 
WTSimWW& ^ftd»f :^c w% lll'^.ll 





^ sRm ^nnT5^ irou 

sirami^ui ^ ffkj^sn^d^^d; I 
qg f R gr ^rapn «^<rwi; ^sivn^: iRlii 


as 3^are ^ [ ^fd I 

5n*if^«n iR^^ii 


q c^ T 5 % ^ ?i«nf¥^ ir^ii 


sr^ enrim^ft^ IR«II 
g i^ T t T a^ g f^ gr r q ?? t 1 

'srg^^rsflr ?i3Jn^ iR'^ii 

<;-* 3 ».ii»^«»<i^ sBrft m 3r 3 ^ 14 ^ 3 1 
irrsRT ^l«A4jlui dm5smT3T«3 iR^ii 

^ !mf m smi5%a: cmt SI 23 1 

5r4t MgWc^»S. llf ^i !T 3 IIR^SII 
<t^f><i f q 35iMfnif ^rmpmf vi%5|^ 1 

rrat s^i^di pa tiq ^^ . lR<ill 

ftrS[T ^I5ft ^ 3!5?J^ Mfdqw<3 I 

5W13. si<?>>^tNdK SJn??rPT 4t IR^II 

ll^°ii 



qf^o ^o] 




^ STBRS [^] f^S9 [r] ^ I 

33 *gr n\\\\ 

^5% Ji?^ fafe^ gT Jifiirfe; I 
3irT ’i^ijrTsmniR^i \\\\\\ 

^ ftrT5?T RtiT^TIT I 

^q *T iqT ^f3^ ;t nj 4 1^ ^ ^5Tq; II ^^ll 

?«jnid+«ir 51^^ i 

g :^ ' g g qi(i?i sra^ cTct: ii^\iii 

^ 3 <RMfd TTt f^d nFl ^m I 

^«i5rfnT ^ snr^ft ?rar= U^MI 

^ranraPT dn^i 

?fT^ <i ^^5W t fd <rK ; <^q i (i} t ll^^ll 

q ;fq jg i ^ p%g^ ^ mm qfsdfef^: ii^vsii 
a* 3 ^ »j4Hr^ TT^ m WT^sfir I I 

^ mvn^ ?Rf: ll^^ll 

fkrm qrwrB^^g: l 

^vn?i isr 5( f ^ r=^ y^i nri^ * ! il^^il 

?Tr^ Hrt ^rat ST?!!^: ll«o|| 

^3T3[i^ fwgn% vnj^ 1 

iwiii 



!!m ?i?ft?Ttsftw»K: ll^ll 





[qfto V 






ar^rra: w^srsf^^wiFii g^ngsTT^^Enrn i 

5??l; SIc?|aj?KRf^ IKII 

jnra ;iFmT 3^ 5^ ffT tr gflF ^itHcfijt I 

^ fir^: \R\\ 

snrai g i 

«rarT^ q^okr^JT ii^ll 

^ 5ETTsrm ^q: i 

ar^?:^ sTfqr 551 ^ k«r^j ii^ii 

55T*rP^^ g«ng«T sT^israri^ 1 

^ ^ IIMI 

qqfqq w vfrt^ra^rf ^cq^ i ^q 1 
s^TTrsn qjtirqt^sft i^rfspH!: ii^ii 

aa ^ «qf ^ q #55t ^ ^ ? ?T ^ I 

^qifrait ^ nf^pq ^wnfq^; \m 

ij^: I 

sTT^s^ f5 fq^ncTsqt w^wrqqj^nfefir: ikii 


rrq;^Tl?:%qfqf I 

wj^sqr ^sm’^TcTT #5wrajnnfqBT: IIMI 


fqfk: ^src^r ^mr q?=n«r^ 1 

4^(rqi fqfls^ ll^oii 


g f tqtfq^ q^mkR^^: 
«i<tii^’isqHi q^qR5?::^?:q[^ WIKW 
^qg[fi^C»%5qf fippqgi^q' I 

HH q g nf ^ ^qT qq i5»::f^qq: 


f^^ii^di w5T«rq^ ?gqqT^ n^iwfq: 1 
f^dM i^qr mfTSft %q5§tq \\l\\\ 

qtl qtr^ f ^d qj!^ ^ qr f^qq 1 

qq qr fq^ qrrfq qqqrqiq^ qwqjj^ ii^tfii 


31 ^ q^ q rq qi qf^ qt 1 

qig qMt q^ 51^ q;qq?^ qni|^: HIM! 



Cff^O ] 


fg^Ti^cTr cTjarf^ iir^: 11^*1 

«j^ 5T5(^^ I 

g ^wtrsf qsrig ^?n srf^qf^ ii^«ii 
an^run^ i 

3r^ ?nfq ll^<:il 

uqpTWTtlTJTtBlW^IT^^i^^ II 

5r ^RTsq jq: I 

^RTS^ ?ltwi3ft^T?nwt»?TRT 5r ^TT^ IR»II 

«rF# syqnr: ^TFTffg?m 1 

IR^II 

55^Rit I 

STrsq: 3T!rJ^ ^jcgf ^Tj^Jfgsf^n IRRII 

31^ i 

«5^rt ^ST^J*T%5 IR^Il 

arSTT JiNM^cTJ ^3T?rT^ ’Tlf^ ^^ftRTTH I 

•^rT^snivn^sT ?n^q;HT*T?T?rqq: ir«ii 

«?5r%5r W. IR'^ll 
^ ! 5W^wnmJt^^«iT5r^ ! 1 

cS^^rasRn^ snrftj^q: si^rs’irf^ 1 

iR'sil 

inrrsnnft qpift '‘ifri«n<i^<if*F>ft 1 

get ^ 5 ^ ir^ii 

^ r^f^FtT f¥*T^ W%; I 
^N 1 ^ »TI IR^II 

srqrai^igsn^ q<n^5flr i 

^ jr?nf^ TO H^oii 



c» » 4^<ri “ar Tn?n ar i 

5ET?rTgiTT%nif^ 51^55^: lll^ll 

trr ^ iTfm?5r: q^aiHf i 

Br^<n^<4 ifii4t 5im so?T55wn w g T r u fi r? \\v<\\ 

f^fk ?nf^ u^arl^^nflsjnii^ \\\\\\ 

^ sn t>ra af^wTarras^ rr«»T \ 

t T g < « noir ii^«ii 

?:T 5 ^g^ 4 f ar i 

WWW 

V ^ nwih^d <nn \ 

^ ^ fas ^^ Ti O PT ^ ^ 5IW il^^il 

W\^W 

sft»i^>lf5f5i5pn^ \ 

3TRft5^q^^w5^ ll^^ill 

wfatWHIT fd$ r ^» T ll^^ll 

iiaoii 

%f^ 4>5R T g ir s. i ^ a : f q iwin 
d^-d4^ qSSr apsrff^ ^1^; I 
'M^qw« n g rf ^ ^ f^andicrpi ‘g’ iib^^ii 

tjm «ia5 \ 

sqi^ g g % gpg^ U\j^|| 

^g g^ggpi i 

ag^sg gg griragj ggtf^: iwsii 

Sgj ^ gg t> g>K ^ ^ > w<:igPgdH, uviMi 



^n^f^Hi +^a iisvsii 

^rsrsr^ ^ mtm i 

wtt: 1 

«j[«r 'DR l 

»|jftf^: ll^oii 


Rw ^dStiRr^r: I 





3TS!iT5r: 5EwsR«pnftr 1 

i|R ^rtot 5rw^ \\\\\ 

9T?TdT%JT I 

^WTJyiTf^nfsRT IRII 
^riRi ^Rnrr jpiwftnn 1 
I\m4^«R r ii^ii 

gr 1^!^ 1 

HR hrIh^ f^: \m\ 

RR ^ D^f^^nr iim: 

?:d>?W ; «j5 IHRt I 

^sfq ^Rrf q ^RRRtaR il^ii 

5TfW ^ w^ I 

^ yR if n ^ra»^^ tr<<4\*t»'^i®ii>ifH: iivsii 

5F5RCTfsr u\[ 

t4 'ft gKi^m HFn»R5E53RH31^ I 

^ Rf^ R cJ^ faRIFHR^rR ll^M 





[qtto 

m WT w?3f srr^ i 

^vncTsm \\Ko\\ 

’«r fT^F^ ^ i 

^ *44ifNui i nun 

^ rr«IT I 

5tqqwi«qi?T«i ^ «F^ HUH 

'eftinq: ^q i q^ si ^ q q : i 
^irqqT^ iir^tvT^ *<ww^nit<rdd ; nUH 
ITRr^fFft ^^I^tR; I 

3F*r^si JTfqjHid «T%5R:i huh 
qi^ fdf«iq^!5FFS[% l 
qpqiqR f^vnqsq HUH 

sq^tqi^ I 

fqqrRIsq Wfqiqn HUH 

atRrPTOTTst^ qqr i 

^roiWcn qt’qRT %dWqq T HUH 
qftf^qjjoiRi g i 

^ 4 Wd f srqrasqr: nuii 


fjf^qtg ^ H5rr^ q?qT!^ qicn fqqWqt HUH 
^OTi: :5:<d<5;fii[om^ i 

srq^difq ^ %’s?rpnftr sra[Rq% iRoH 

^flrqr SPTr^q qqnJ% fjqqf^q: I 
«Tf^3^iq (^w Ti q q?iFq?5W3^»^ IR^H 

.5rfq%q;iqi q: i 

q ^ yq^ ^ ^fr?# vrf^fq irrh 

?s ^sfq 5:qn^ snf^seqii^ ^ i 
^ qqq Mqi^fiq qisg^ ^qf^qj^t iR^lt 
q ^ ^q f q^uRqsT^T^rir «swf^: \ 

^d ( ^i>qW^aq WT ^ i^«nq^ IRSH 
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